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A STRANGER PASSES 

practically since iHrU^W bc'Si'n? 

had n. new suit for about eight years ‘ Vis^ 

with, that'^crecnm \v,fbe7**^^’ got it ! To be 

already getting enough he 

shanks , net here’s the story: Sh 

his own room, saw that wasn't hack- 

on (hat sly mug of bis, said : ’Olf 'wn /’ri’ ‘'^ 

down a request fora use on Saturday >’ ’ 

to spIulL“^;c™sri‘'L'f ™ '>'<! B'O'VP 1 He 

the doctor’s bills '.’ ' ' “ s been verj- 

with?’'"'!??''"’'’^ ™ hhn to say any more bi 

k, P i:?V ^'’or-^r-^iy. Brown ?’ ” ^ 

> say tda?? Th^sVnkinnrumbug !•' ' 

vouS^dl ?t to^'lSist 

And what happened then ?" 

..,^"hhurst pulled again at his cigarette. 

■cvernrate’r w?'”';'‘°''^'’°“* Sheepshanks asked 
c%erprajcJ. When he got over the shock Hrmv„ 
sir, of coiir.se 1 pray.’ ” ’ “'^own 

umcvjro te? uiepp J’r'oW, is o,';;;, "?■ 

faced '°'”'' 
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been known to turn up at an engagement an hour late and get a 
resume on what had previously happened from one of the report- 
ers on the rival paper, the Bug/c, Farrar, even after five years’ 
reporring espcnence, was still sufficiently conscientious to do 
tiis job properly, however distasteful that particular job might be. 
this was why he Avas keeping a close watch on the time now.. 
Pankhurst turned to his companion again. 

What a woman she is!" he murmured, in sexual rhapsody, 
om, his disgust rising within him— the vision of Pankhurst 
ged on a love-joust Avas rather more than he could stomach 
ade a curt rejoinder. 

a?h,mn keep mucking about tha 

at lump for? he asked ; “,f you want a woman, there ar 
nty hanging round Thomas Street." 

hVcTl? 'ejudicious remark, no doubt, and'.Pankhurst sho’ 

1 Ins resentment immediately, 

,e •'‘bout wome- 

a ^ ' T '-v. you wouldn t know what to do witli a trir 
you had one naked in front of you!" ^ 

The taunt had a certain measure of truth. Tom Famr 

. T ^aved from early disaster 

allowed him ^ry lutle'kisure iSVuhilalrsodaV^ac'eV" " 

Sours andTe^^iuhr Ss= 

khu to ninnimr iHn . he worked 

Burininster in^rornmn^"^" Prostitutr 

England, allowed To “mrrer?a°in"''‘"'' 

Ignored tlicsc because the ,dT. f 

on torof a to be satisfie 

kis customary self.contr J." We ^off Sri. 
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family doctor !_<wid blurting out a self-conscious ■ confession ' he 
had spent-several days of awful a^xietJ^ before, paXg 4o£ 

isit, he had been assured that now there w'as no^ chance of his 
having “caught anytliing.” cnance ot his 

But it had been a lesson-— and young as hewa^ hpEnA 

“i--" of 

oSri”' >,rLS' 

om tl’plnSly'’“ct‘‘ 

/ common decency. reason was his innate sense 


gaping at Ruby^^arraHefrfhe Cave favourite occupation of 
to the office. ^Here I 'hata qulrwal^n 
very inadequate lavatory accominod-ftS i th- 

possessed. The ^•oung reporter 
•appearance, and always hked to ® 

focording to h.s father- oshua Kl. Th' 

individual— was one of the few virtue-; 7*^’ ^ remarka) 
Then, wailane to the r r! f possessed. 

w the centre of the city from \vhkh"’bili;e ^ 'T pc 

h<-‘ got on one which he knew stonr, 1 >n all directi' 

brook Road, and lighting at thg bottom of F 

the Smi, the one evening pafw iSh '"oP 

settled Jiimself to read. ‘ ’ ®tirminster possesse 

lishe^dlrom offlerwa '’’"t ,7’’" 'va- 

^cicnccbut any ntvspaS "af in 7 

Barrar ; he could have found readable ^ ^ a newspaper 1 

WilberforceliargLadlTwmm^^^^^^ whethe 

^act remained that he was on eS.^ / = 

could iriSi^rSinl a‘b “"nensemenf 
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■‘Do you know," he said, “you ' haven't" even told me your 
ne!" - . ■ 

“I am Maud Latimer," was the answerl ’ , 

There was a certain air of regality about the manner in which 
le said the words, and Tom, with the cynicism .habitual to the 
-paper.reporter, would certainly have gibed at this, if only 
ally, had the circumstances been different. As it was, he 
1 her hand and kissed it. 

‘Good night, your Majesty !” he said. 


Half an hour later he strode into the Sub-editors' Room at the 
rtiutte office looking as though his head was touching the stars 
dd Wigmore. the Editor, was there, bent of back. pSd of S' 

everyone 

wmidin feSk^ ^faole 

_ Farrar tossed the sheets of copy into the wire basket like a 
Prince of the Blood dispensing largesse. ’ ^ 

Some more crap for the cretins, Mister Wilherfnr/.i. t" i, 

rS" "> «sb 

Wilber. 

it f"'" “■« ■im»k 

medium of alcohol. The sheer iov ' through th- 

through his veins settinc- hie hving was thrummin 

apart 
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'‘No,;^iZciise!” replied May; "but Frank can/’, 

Eventually, it was decided that both the younger children 
should disappear. And it was when they had fte room to them- 
selves that Latimer mire, Latimer plre-, Ursula (now back from 
bestowing suety Idsses on her beloved at the garden gate), 
Herbert, and the Musgraves started a further inquest. 

"Something will have to be done about Maud," Ivy said, with 
a tightening of her lips; "don’t you think so, George?" 

The antique dealer pursed his button of a mouth. He would 
dearly have fiked to say that it was no direct concern of his; but 
being fundamentally a coward, he compromised — as usual. 

"Certainly, my dear, but at the same time this is something 
that your parents must take over, you know; it’s entirely theii 
concern.” 

"But it is the concern of all of us,” retorted Ivy wdth asperitj 
“I think it’s disgraceful the way Maud is behaving. Hasn’t sb 
any respect at all for her family?" 

' That's just what I was saying to Eric," supported Ursu' 
allowing strange men to speak to her in the street! — why, i 
disgusting!" 

She did not add fas she might well have done, had she r 
^red a strict regard for the truth) that it was in exactly 
haphazard and unorthodox manner that she had made 
of the building commodities traveller. Goin/ 
the Regent Theatre to see a performance by a touring com 
of a current London success, three months before, she had f 
ed into conversation with the man— a complete stranger— s 
next to her in the pit, and had later permitted this cor 
stranger to see her home. But Ursula, like many anoth- 
pressed virgin, clamouring secretly for the delights of thf 
■but not seeing much chance of satisfying them, laid dow 
iaw for herself and an entirely different interpretation fo 
people. 

Then Herbert spoke — and to the surprise of the re 
fanuly, for between him and Maud there usually wager 
verbal warfare — he said strange words, 

‘What you’re all kicking up such a row about, 

Imow, he exclaimed impatiently. "Why shouldn’t M 
allowed this bloke to speak to her, if she wanted to? S 
how to take care of herself; and, anyway, it’s her own 
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hei and the rest of the family as was possible. . She could have 
shared a room with May, but the thought of anyone intruding oi» 
her privacy was intolerable. She had no particular criticism to> 
make of May, who was a nice enough child, but she had to be 
alone. For hours after she went upstairs at night, she usually 
indulged in intensive thinking, and it would have been unbear- 
able for anyone to have broken in on these thoughts. If the 
meagre wages that she received at the cheap dress shop in Main- 
waring Street had made it economicalK’ possible, she would have 
left home long before. As it was, she retained as well as was. 
possible her independence. She would have fought for this with 
•’ll the ferocity of her nature. 

Locking the door, her invariable custom, she lit the small- 
ifire which always spluttered, and sat down in the armchair 
it had one leg shorter than the other because of a missing: 
.stor. This chair was typical of the Latimer home : it was old„ 
'orn out, but no one troubled. 

Coldly she analysed what had liappened that night. Anothec 
girl, she knew, might ha\e pueti hei thoughts romantic fancy ' 
she might have allowed ihtni to wing away in an orgy of senti 
mentality. After all, it had been a triumph ; a young man C 
great attraction and oocupsiiig a much better social positic 
than her ow n (she adnutted this frankly) had paid her the gret 
est compliment a girl could have received. 


Did she feel thrilled ? Was she e.vcited ? Honest w 
berself she had that quality, .at all events — she decided that 
main feeling was one of personal satisfaction. The two o 
emotions paled beside tins impression. That night had e 
her fresh evidence that she had power — power to move a 
and to sway him to do her w ill. 


This boy, Tom Farrar, had mentally prostrated hims- 

tore her. If he had been rich, instead of working at such ; 
monplace and poorly-paid job as newspaper reporting- 
wmuld her feelings have been then ? Because her chie 
was to escape from her present sordid and contemoti 
roundings, she would probably have married him in due 
that w^, if his infatuation had lasted sufficiently Ion 
naturally, in those circumstances, she would have 
passion at feyer-hrat— she did not under-estimate her ca 
m tins direction ; but as it was, he would serve nc 
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CHAPTER ONE 
A STRANGER PASSES 

_ • I 

The stoutly-buill figure bending over the desk, looked u] 

“Tom!” he called. 

From the opposite side of the crowded Reporters' Roo 
the Burmiiistcr Tribune office, a slim well-dressed youl 
twenty-three, wearing one of the fashionably-cut suits that i 
Tom Farrar a conspicuous figure wherever he went, rose 
sauntered across to the Chief Reporter’s desk. 

“Yes, Mr. Rideout ?” 

William Rideout, whose naturally kind nature thirty 
years of ill-paid provincial journalism had not soured, looke 
at the speaker with a smile. 

“I’m afraid I’ve got nothing very exciting for you to-ni 
Tom,’’ he remarked in a conciliator^’ tone. “I want you t 
up to the meeting of the Gospel Group people at Fernb 
Road .you need only do a couple of sticks." 

With that, as though expecting a remonstrance from 
young reporter, whose ambitious nature was well known to ! 
he bent again over the big diarj’ which marked the day’s Ev( 
and wrote the name “Farrar" against the “engagement' 
question. 

“All right, sir.” 

Masking his disappointment as well as possible, Fa 
returned to his desk and resumed the transcription froir 
shorthand notes of the meeting of the City Council which he 
left only half .an hour before. 

Cecil Pankhurst, two years his senior, who occupied the 
scat at the long row of desks, turned to him with a sardonic f 

“.\nothcr of those chapel meetings?” he queried. 

I'arrar nodded. 
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f.ke-not even for you ! Why don’t you be frank and admit it ? If 
he had had any thought for ybu, '^v'ould he have .walked °f thj 

room iust now ? No, he’d have studied your feelings ; and if • he 
thought that I' had treated him disrespectfully, he would have 
I it out with me privately. But no, he hasn t got the plucl 

dothat— he goes off the deep end and vents his spite out o- 

e best friend he’s ever had— yon ! I wonder you stand it , 

louldn’t think any other woman in the world would put 

ath what you have to tolerate everj' day of your lite ! 

What his motlier might have replied was interrupted by ( 

entrance of Agnes. . , i i <‘t c 

. “What’s the matter with Father again ? she asked. _ 1 s 

him- walking up and down the garden as though he didn t ki 
it to do with himself." 

Mrs. Farrar sighed. 

"Tom has been upsetting him,” she remarked. 

Agnes tossed her head. 

“And I don't wonder at it, " she said acridly ; ‘ as thoug' 
ork in this house isn’t enough to put up with, apart froi 
ows going on all the time. Aren’t you ashamed of yout 
,he added, looking at her broiiier. 

Tom hit li'.s tongue. He would have liked to launch 
furtiic! to uadi, of lage, but the sight of his mother’s do 
niise;\ -'uldon face discouraged him. 

“If I said au> thing to hurt I'ather’s feelings, I’m soi 
can go and leli him so, if you like, .\gnes.'' 

“I’m not going out 111 the cold ; do your own apo) 

And his sister, sealing heiseif at the table, started her b, 

' It was a miserable meal. After absentini 
for a minute or so, Mrs. Farrar returned to t 
and gloomily poured herself out a cup of tea’, 
she did not say anything, Tom sensed that she b 
out into the garden in a futile attempt to induce 
band to return to the warmth of the living-n 
he had not listened to her persuasions %vas typ 
man. He would much rather stay out in the gar 
a hat, risking the chance of catching a cold, than 
abominable pride. .And if the cold did materialize, tl 
have a further opportunity to martyrize himself. 

' In the circumstances, Tom felt that every me 
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"What a paper!” went on Pankhurst ; “but wait until we 
get out of here and up in Fleet Street, old boy ! We 11 show 
’em!” 

Tom, nodding, went on with his work. He was completely 
fed up with the dull routine of his working life, but, unlike 
Pankhurst, he tried to do something about it. There was scar- 
cely a week went by when he did not address a letter to the News 
Editor of one of the great London newspapers ; and already he 
had in his desk a pile of replies. These varied in phraseologj’, 
but the purport was the same. His letter had been received and 
contents noted. When the writer had a vacancy on his staff, he 
would let him know. Meanwhile, he was his faithfully, etc., etc. 

Yes, and meanwhile, Tom Farrar told himself, he could eat 
his heart out in brooding disappointment. For a youth who had 
journalism in his blood, who thought of little else for at least 
sixteen hours out of every twenty-four, his present existence 
.was nothing more than steadily working a treadmill. He had 
'long since revolted against it, but what was to be done? The 
,flnly other paper in the town worth considering was not much 
"brighter than the Tribune — and the pay was, it anything, worse. 

So he had to be content — content with reporting such routine 
and soul-destroying engagements as Police Courts, Inquests, 
Bazaars ; interviewing and visiting celebrities (not many of these : 
Burminstcr did not encourage celebrities, unless they were of the 
extremely pious variety), and tlie never-ceasing religious festals in 
which the Tribune specialized. 

Writing quickly the last paragraph of the latest City Council 
gab-fest, and drawing the pencil-line at tlie bottom of the page to 
denote to the printer that that was the end of tlie matter, Tom 
rose, gathered up the forty-odd sheets of neatly written copy, and 
with a set face, walked out of the room. Crossing a long passage, 
ho went into another room, slightly smaller in size, on the door 
of which was a printed white notice — / 

SUB-EDITORS 

Here, facing the door, he saw an elderly man with the queru. 
lous features of the chronic dyspeptic. It was the Chief Sub- 
editor of the paper, Wilberforce by name, and his implacable 
enctiiy. Hiram Wilberforce had many prejudices, and the most 
virulent of these was the fixed determination not to allow a single 
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everv wakiiig thought to the man she had married, .should be 
Spaid Z so ioss and unprincipled a fashion. As evepone said 
wL knew them both intimately, the type of woman Joshua Farrar 
should have married was the strong, have-no-nonsense type who^ 

at the first sign of these temperamental spasms, wouldto etak^^^ 

him by the shoulders, shaken him soundly, and said . Look here^ 

onSe is iite enough with this sort of thing. You pull yourself 
together, or I shall leave you ! a. 

If his mother had only done that in the early days, what s 
difference it might have made ! For that his father was at heart a 
coward, he %vas certain; only a coward could persistently behave 
in the way he did. 


Ill 

Getting out at the Circus, Tom decided that, as he still had 

another hour to spare, he would devote it to exercise. He would 
pay a pilgrimage to the seat on which Maud Latimer and he had 
t the night before ! 

Jumping on another 'bus, he got out on the edge of the Lomnio 
nd walked across in the direction of the Medway cliffs. The kee 
lir blowing from the distant sea shook the cobwebs from his min 
sent the blood racing through his veins, and banished the stor 
clouds from his face. Yet every now and again he lapsed into ' 
former mood. Why was it that one person should be allowed 
permeate with his misery all those around him ? Why coul 
ever>'one be happy — like himself ? What was the cause of 
this unrest and disturbance ? 

As he tried to solve the problem, which he realized must 
exercised the ingenuity of many greater minds, he saw ii 
mind’s eye an article on the leader page of the Banner. I 
headed : 


WHAT I FEEL I WANT FROM LIFE. 


BY A MODERN YOUNG MAN. 

Swiftly he arranged his paragraphs, starting with a 
opening sentence. He knew from constant reading that the 
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line of brightly-wnttcn matter to enter the paper over v.’hose 
<ontents he had almost complete control. 

As Tom Farrar’s most earnest endeavour in life -was to get 
brightly-written matter, written by his own pen, into the staid 
columns of the Trt^unc, it was inevitable, of course, that there 
should be conflict between the elderly Wilberforcc and the young 
reporter. Indeed, it might not be stretching the point too far to 
say that the whole historic saga, depictive of the immemorial 
newspaper feud between the creative artist, as represented by tlie 
reporter, and die scoffing, cynical slaughterer, as represented by 
the sub-editor, was tyfiificd in the nightly wrangling that took 
place between Wilberforcc and Farrar. 

The latter now laid his pile of copy in the basket to the left of 
Wiibcrforce’s chair, 

"Wh.at muck’s this ?" 

Wilberforcc s invariable question, uttered in a whining lone, 
■was greeted with a cold ami challenging stare. 

“ ‘Muck’s’ right,” returned the young reporter ; ‘‘it’s the City 
Council tripe.” And then he added ; "You won’t find much to cut 
out there, Misfer Wilberforcc.” 

He invariably gave Wilberforcc the "Mister” bocausc he had 
a perfectly sound conviction that the Chief Sub-editor of the 
Tribune had no pretensions whatever to the status of a gentleman. 
Wilberforcc was the type of man who toadied to his superiors, 
bullied his inferiors, and whose jowls ran wet in the anticipatory 
thought of getting a free drink. He was of such a type, to sum 
the whole matter up, that once, when word was p.asscd round the 
office he w.as ill, one acidul.atcd wit in the Reporters' Room looked 
up from liis copy and said casually : "Let’s hope it’s nolliing 
trivi.al 1” 

"If I have any more of your impudence, Farrar, I'll take you 
down to Mr. Slieepsli.anks,” the Chief Sub-editor now threatened. 

The young reporter greeted this journey to a strange country 
the m.anagcrial floor — with another e.vasiicrating stare. 

“But I wasn’t impudent to you, i'.Ii.'ifrr Wilberforcc: yon 
asked me a question and I gave you an answer. You ought to 
gr.ateful that 1 speak to yon at all. But if you bice. I’ll rii.'il'c -v 
bargain : stop talking to me, .and I'l! stop talking to yon — C'-J 
knows, I ilon’t want ever to h.avc anytiung more to do with yc--. 

Tiie sallow features of the Chief Snii.c.litor now air' - 
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liled in. the time by going-to a cinema, or- paying a visitto a neigh- 
aouring public billiards saloon and having a game of snooker-pool- 
But to-day he did a very revolutionary thing; almost before he \vas- 
aware of the fact, he had got on a passing ’bus, and twenty minutes 
later left the vehicle almost outside the front gate of his home. 

His mother, who opened the door, stared at him. 

“What’s the matter, Tom?" she asked. 

It was symptomatic of Mrs. Farrar’s outlook that she should 
consider any out-of-the-way occurrence to be associated in sonie 
way or another with trouble. 

“Nothing, Mother,” he replied; “only I had a couple of hours 
— CO and I thought I’d pop home to see how you were getting on. 
tie felt embarrassed after making this statement. But then he 
ays did feel embarrassed when trying to express to his mother 
really deep affection he had for her. And Mrs. Farrar, for 
r part, seemed uncomfortable when listening to these vocal 
.butes; it was not that she did not appreciate the love her son- 
id for her, it was simply due to the fact that such words made 
er feel uncomfortable at the time, although later she would huf 
hem to her breast, and treasure the look with which they wer 
iccompanied. 

“Oh, I'm all right,’’ she said. 

It was not a very comforting or, indeed, a ve^ adequ; 
reply, to Tom’s way of thinking; and, because he wished to 
how things were for himself, he walked past her and, opening 
first door on the left, found himself in the living-room. 

Sitting crouched over the fire, his usual attitude, was Jo 
Farrar. 

His father looked up with that kind of sick-dog express? 
his dull eyes that Tom knew so well and hated so virulent! 
“Well, my boy, what’s brought you back home?" 

,, Not a word expressive of pleasure at seeing him so ur 
■ tedly; no trace of affection; no hint of delighted surpri; 
that monotonous whine, -which turned the boy s stomac? 
over, and made him feel that he -wanted to rush straig! 
the house. 

, “Oh. ..I had some time to spare and I thought I'd co 
to see how you all were.” 

There w'as a pause. Perhaps his father, during thi 
was mentally weighing up what might be at the 1 
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‘'When 1 was your age, I had sufficient manners^to be 
respectful to my superiors,” Wilberforce stated, the repel ent 
whine in his voice returning. , 

” had time, I’d be very pleased to argue the matter 

with you— but as 1 haven’t. I’ll leave it for another day. Good 

night, Mister Wilberforce r • u 

And, amidst the discreet chuckles of one of the junior sub- 
editors, he left the room. 


n 

The clock in the passage outside showed five minutes to seven. 
Ide had had no tea— the Council Meeting had begun at three and 
he iiad gone straight on without a break. The religious thing 
started at eight, so he had just about an hour. No, not an hour ; 
it would take him twenty minutes at least to get to Fernbrook 
Road by ’bus. 

As he returned to the Reporters’ Room to lock his desk, he 
found Cecil Pankhurst waiting for him. He didn’t care very 
much for Pankhurst — the fellow had perpetual bad breath, and thfe 
sight of his ciaw.Uke, ilUrept hands was almost as repellent ', but, 
as he and Pankhurst represented tlie younger generation in an 
office of mvddle-aged and old men, the two were thrown constantly 
and inevitably together. .\nd in their different ways, they shared 
much the same ambitions — Pankhurst professed to be as anxious 
to get ars’ay from the Tribune as he was himself. In moments of 
alcoholic elation, the)- had grown to exchange confidences about 
the future, 

“Come and have a drink, boy,” now invited Pankhurst. He 
liad .1 habit of addressing even men much older than himself in 
this way. 

At any other time, h’arrar might have declined the invitation. 
Unlike Panklmrst, who, at twenty.five, had already developed an 
astonishing c.apacity for standing liquor (especially when someone 
else bought it), he rarely drank unless he felt depressed ; and on 
normal occasion.s he preferred to go round to a neighbouring 
cheap sn.ack.har, named Murray’s, where one could get astonish- 
ingly good coffee — 'poured by yourself from two urns, one con- 
mining the actual beverage and the other hot milk — at the low 
price o* three pence. This, with a sausage roll, or ham sandwich. 
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Kingdom; in a more progressive town,' it would-, have .beea 
scrapped years before; as it was, the vehicles that still ran were 
fit only for'museum relics! 

Usually Maud had to stand for the whole of the journey, the- 
jmuth of Burminster being constitutionally impolite, but this 
morning she was more fortunate. As she pushed her way past 
the conductor, who was shouting his customary^ “Pass along in- 
front, please," a man rose from the right-hand corner, tipped the 
brim of his shabby bowler-hat a little further baclrwards, and said 
gruffly: “ 'Ere you are, miss.” 

“Oh, thank you,” she replied, and subsided wuth so much 
grace that a bespectacled girl sitting opposite reading the Dail' 
Mirror, paused first to stare blankly and then to burst into 
series of short, apparently witless giggles. 

Maud had her own paper, the Daily Banner — but instead 
glancing at the front page, which rioted as usual with the parti' 
lar horrors the Editor decided should enthral his mo million * 
readers that morning, she put a hand inside her bag and drew 
the letter which she knew must be from Tom Farrar. 

She studied the writing on the envelope. This had character 
decided. It was certainly distinctive; and, although the word: 
evidently ^ been written at great speed ( all newspaper rep* 
had to write quickly, she supposed), each letter was clearly fc 
The writing, as a result, was as easy to read as typescript. 

After she had perused the single sheet, which was headf 

“ Tribune Office; Midnight,” 

twice, she put it back into the envelope. She smiled as sh( 

It was a smile both of toleration and amused complacency 
in fact, exactly the sort of smile i that she imagined a fan 
star would indulge in when going through her fan-mail. 

But, he was a nice boy, and she was quite looking f 
""ain. 
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usually comprised his midda}’ meal ; whilst tea (when he could 
find time to get it) was only varied by substituting the sausage 
roll for a roll and butter. The tea being undrinkable at Murray’s, 
be ahvays chose coffee. 

“Thanks, Cecil — I will," he now said on the spur of the 
moment. 

The two put on their hats and overcoats, watched by the 
older members of the staff. Manson, a middle-aged man with a 
pronounced paunch and a walnts moustache of such dimensions 
that it invariably dropped into his beer, stared after them with a 
sneer. 

"There go the future Special Correspondents — 1 don’t 
think!” he jeered. 

William Rideout stopped writing in the diary. 

“You needn't sneer, Manson,” he replied; "both those boys 
are going to make good one day — and 1 hope 1 live to see it. 
If he only had the chance, Tom Farrar would already be a bril- 
liant descriptive writer, whilst Pankhurst — although I don’t like 
the lad very mucli personally — is already a thoroughly capable 
journalist.” 

It was characteristic of Rideout that he should be loyal to 
•those members of his staff who liad to suffer the scoffings of 
tlicir elders, mainly because they had the energy and ebullience 
of youth. 

Fully conscious that they were being criticized, the two junior 
reporters walked down the stone stairs (the Burmitisicr Tribune 
<lidn’t possess such modern conveniences as lifts) and emerged 
■into the quietude of Thomas Street, through the Publishing 
Office. 

"Let’s go to the Cave,” suggested Pankhurst. 

Farrar nodded indifferently. He knew — as a gre-at many 
other people in the Tribune office did — that Cecil Pankhurst 
•was in the habit of spending most of his spare moments in this 
underground bar, gazing lasciviously at the ample proportions of 
Ruby, the fourteen-stone barmaid. Pankhurst in addition to his 
■drinfung propensities, had alre.ady sampled as many of the 
<lclights of the town as his .'^alary would permit. Many of these 
were distinctly of the dubious varicty~but, then, what could a 
fellow do on a provincial reporter’s snlaiy, whrn be 

lind to support both his p.irents ? 
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all — ‘y6u'd better invite Mr. Slaiiey round to supper, one 

night, Ivy.’ And so I have.” 

\VIiat had all this to do with , Torn Farrar? Maud might 
well have asked. But she didn’t trouble; she knew, of course, 
that the motive behind the invitation which she had just received 
was devouring curiosity on the part of her sister and her hus- 
band. No other reason could have been sufficiently strong for 
Ivy to have sacrificed her dignity to the extent of entering the 
•despised shop. 

So she was very casual. 

“When did you say to-night?” 

■ “Yes were you meeting Mr. — ^whatever his name is — 

to-night?” • 

“His name is Farrar, F-A-R-R-A-R, and I am meeting hiir 

-to-night He’s coming round home, as a matter of fact.” 

Her sister’s face sank. 

“Oh,” she ejaculated. ’ “Then, perhaps ” Ivy bit her li' 

had hoped to be shown some eagerness, and a sense 
dtiide, for the favour she had been good enough to besto 
t, then, Maud was always difficult. 

“You can’t manage it, then?” she wound up sharply. 

Maud still kept her in a state of suspense. 

"I don't know I shall have to ring up Tom — Mr. Farr 

rst. He may hate paying social calls. I don’t know en( 
bout him to say ” 

“I should have thought that you would have liked to 
been able to bring him round to my house,” snapped Mrs. 
grave, her pride now almost in the dust. 

Her sister did not give an inch. 

“Don’t run away with the idea, Ivy, that you will be 
■either of us a favour by having us round,” she said slo^ 
distinctly; as a matter of fact, it will be Mr. Farrar who 
bestowing the favour. He is a veiy striking boy — a fas 
.personality.” 

Mrs. Musgrave sniffed. 

“I’ll tell you more about that when I see him,” she 
’■ nostrils dilating once again; “well, I can’t spare ; 

' at the shop business. George 

has happened to mi 
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As the two strolled up the main street of the town, on the way 
to the Cave, they made a striking contrast. Tom Farrar lookeo 
the public-school product in every detail, although he had merely 
been a graduate of tlie local Grammar School. Pankhurst, on' 
the other hand, betrayed his origin in his clothes and gait ; a 
sycophantic type, he admired the better-educated and. better, 
mannered Farrar, and would have tried to emulate his taste in 
clotlies and linen if two things had permitted — the first obstacle 
being money, and the second courage. Farrar’s taste ran to 
tweeds and brightly-coloured neckties ; he might have been_ a 
youthful country squire in some of his garbs. The effect of him 
walking into the Burminster chapel and church meetings had 
provoked many comments, and not a few protests to his supe- 
riors ; but, as he had to find an outlet for his temperament 
somehow, and as tins was impossible in his present work, %vith 
the challenge of youth, he went to the best tailor in Burminster 
and continued to dress as he liked. That he always owed for the 
last two suits whilst ordering a new one, did not worry him. 
Care of any kind sat lightly on his shoulders ; he was the age. 

“Had 'another row with W'ilberforce, Tom?" Panldiurst asked, 
as they drew near the Cave. 

“Yes — the old swme ! He started the usual story — ‘What 
muck’s this ?' — and I told him it was the City' Council crap and 
tliat there wouldn’t be anything for him to cut out." 

Pankhurst laughed. It was more a snigger than a laugh, but 
as this noise passed for hilarity on all occasions with his compa- 
nion, Farrar knew that the other must be amused. 

"I wish I could get out of this lousy hold” he continued pas- 
sionately, “nothing can ever happen to us while w'e’re here — 
how can it?" 

Pankhurst pulled at tiie cigarette he had just lit. 

No — noUiing, except waiting for dead men’s shoes. And 
who the hell wants their shoes, anyway? Look at old William- 
son a married man with four kids, and getting six quid a week! 
Why, it’s practically starvation—haven’t you noticed how Ride- 
out always tries to get him dinner engagements because the poor 
b is always so hungry ?’’ 

Farrar nodded. 

But v.'hat s the good of writing up to London? They ahvaya 
send tire same reply. I'll tell you what, though, Cecil, it won’t 
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hensive grasp of current world-affairs; — ;but they were her 

relatives. So— '■ . ■ ' ' 

“I must say the fellow Slaney gave me the creeps; he remindea 
me of a slug, and” — with passion in his voice now-::^"! hateddhe 
way he kept looking at you. YouVe never met hini before, have 

you ?" . ; . ‘ ■ ’ ■ . ’ 

She shook her head. 

“No — never.” 

“Then what in the hell did he mean by it?” . He was vibrant 
with anger. 

The hand on his arm tightened its hold. 

. “Now don’t get so excited ! As though an old man like that 

could ever have any interest for me! Oh,” pointing, “there’s 

' us ! Let’s go up on the Common.” 

V 

It was late when he left her that night. The walk on thi 
ommon had repaid him for all the previous fret and annoyance 
laud had been very gracious ; in his over-generous, ultr; 
mpulsive way, be could have gone on his knees to her ; ar 
.vhen at the moment of parting outside the house, she slipped 
arm round his neck, pulled his face down and kissed him w 
unsuspected passion, he had felt intoxicated with happiness. 7 
girl had had that effect on him from the beginning, but this ' 
Ecstasy. 

Nor was that all — 

“Good night, darling ! Go straight home,” she said soft! 
There was a strange huskiness in her tone, which fu 
enthralled him. Before to-night, there had always been f 
gestion of stern self-discipline about her, an air of 
aloofness, delightful in one sense, but maddening in ai 
Of course, he knew what had caused it : every girl had tr 
her guard, especially in the early days of acquaintancesh 
a man in whom she was interested. That was Eve’s her 
her sex : every decent girl, he had told himself man 
would have behaved in exactly the same way, and co 
herself in precisely the same manner. But now Maud ha< 
aside all her doubts, had cast off all her inhibitions : 
responding in kind, loving him as he loved her. 

He caught her to him fiercely. Words would nc 
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' 4 Kxt fL#> ^^Avidow* lady of extraordinary 

dAsti, -was entertained t>> the ^'.la . og his owm 

occ«pa«o„ Pep.t.» 

same lady in the Castel Gugiielmo. _ „v.ir-Vi 

himself in such a hapless plight when *e lady of the house 
pity on him, but to-night the sto^r seemed to her to have the m 
and proper sigiuficance that had been lacking befo e. 

As she read the perfumed, exotic lines, with the allure ot 
physical passion gilding every syllable, she almost cried out i 

hopeless longing. 

"The lady meanwhile took a little rest, 
roarim fire Put in one of her large rooms, f 

she came, and asked, her maid /low t te goo . • , • 

^taid replied: ‘ Madame, he has put on the 
shews to advantage, havwg a 
ems to be a worthy man and well-bred. , 
ten,' said the lady. ‘Tell him to come hither to the fire, a 
:e will sup ; for I know that he has not supped. Rtnal 
m entering the room, and seeing the lady, too 
af no small consequence. He, therefore, ma e lei a 
and did his utmost to thank her worthily for the service 
had rendered him. His words pleased her no less 
his Person, which accorded with what the maid had said . s 
made him heartily welcome, and installed him at Ins ease b 
side before the fire, and questioned hint of the adventure • 
had brought him thither. Rinaldo detailed all flm circumst 
of which the lady had heard somewhat when Rinaldo s s 
made his appearance at the castle. She therefore gave 
credence to xvhat he said^ and iold him xchat she kuexo a 
servant, and how he might easily find hint on the niorroi 
then bade the maid set the table, xohich done, Hmatdo 
ivashed their hands and sate doxoi together to sup* 
and comely of form and feature, debonair and gracious 
and manner, and in his lusty pride. The lady had 
again and again to her 110 small satisfaction, and, he- 
ness being already kindled for the Marquis, who wa: 
come to lie with her, she had let Rinaldo take the va 
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ging for the girl ■ who had so grossly insulted him that 
could still hear her voice declaiming scornfully, I shou d hat- 
be a dentist 1” — was almost unendurable. In vain.he called o 
s former principles once again, those golden precepts whic 

ad served him so well in the past. • \ 

But no%v, like traitorous demons, they turned and spat at hi 
‘Fool!" they seemed to say. . “Poor, damned, blasted fool !" 

Yes, that was what he was — a damned fool. For everytl 
that night had turned topsy-turvy; he had met a girl who had r 
his manacled sense of manhood shriek in protest. Why, he .. 
like a boy looking at a girl’s legs for the first time... 

And the unalterable truth %vas that Maud Latimer had despised 
him. Her contempt had been shown unmistakably ; it had been 
dmost as though he had offended every physical sense she' 

possessed. , , , , , . 

In this new-found honesty which revelation had brought him, 
Oswald Slaney was able to apply the reason for such a mortifying 
fact. Or, rather, several reasons. The first, of course, rested with 
the girl herself. In her glorious young womanhood, with her fresh, 
vibrant beauty, her tremendous zest for mere living, it was not 
natural that a man like himself should make any appeal to her.' 
That was Reason Number One. Reason Number Two gave him' 
even more bitter resentment. Although Mr. Musgrave had said 
that “there was nothing in it,” this affair between Maud Latimer 
and that damned young reporter was evidently progressing very 
favourably. Even if they didn’t get married — and what had a 
young reporter to get married on, he would like to know ? — they 
were probably very much in love with each other, were already 
perhaps actual lovers. If Oswald Slaney had been wearing hif 
dentures, he would have gnashed them at the thought. 

At this point, the dentist got out of bed and looked at himse' 
in the mirror hung over the oak dressing-table. It was not 
reassuring sight — especially after his recent thoughts. The or 
really arresting feature about him was bis eyes — and these n* 
glinted with a hot, burning fire. 

■ He got back to bed — and further self-torture. 

Reason- Number Three was also disturbing. The girl had 
liked his profession. Once again be heard her say in cruelly ji' 
scorn, “I should hate to be a dentist." 

' Fresh waves of baffled longing beat over grey Oswald SI 



of slicks. What have you got?" 

It was their custom to comment on their evening engage- 
ments in this way. 

‘‘Oh, I’m going to the .\rgus." 

The Argus had started life as a music-hall — that was many 
years before — had been tried out as a picture-house, but failing in 
this (the principal reason being that the management, with 
obstinate bad judgment, would insist on showing mainly British 
films), and had no%v been turned into a stamping ground for a 
third-rate repertory theatrical company. The Drama had never 
obtained much of a hold in Burminster. There had only been 
one decent theatre, the Regent. But the lustre which had once 
surrounded that house in Dcepside had disappeared almost over- 
night when the Proprietor, the famous ‘‘Tommy” Montague, had 
died. The Regent under his supervision had been one of the best 
houses in the provinces ; it had had a long and glorious history ; 
but after Montague’s death it had passed into the hands of a 
syndicate owning a large number of provincial theatres. The 
result had been more or less chaotic; from a Number One 
Touring Company house, it had degenerated until most of the 
“shows" were so bad that now scarcely anyone ever went to see 
tliem. 

The Argus was a different proposition altogether. In the days 
of long ago, it had been a third-rate music-hall, although cele- 
brated artistes like Eugene Stratton, Phil Ray, Gus Elen, Marie 
Lloyd, and others of tliat categorj' had been head-liners. But 
now, as already said, it was the home of a distinctly third-rate 
repertory' company. 

“What arc they doing? " asked Farrar, who liked nothing better 
than an evening at the theatre when occasion offered itself. .\vid 
■for the lure of the footlights, he didn’t mind very much what lyjje 
of show it was, but preferred a good melodrama. 

“Oh, some lousy tripe by Bernard Shaw,” was his compan- 
ion’s indifferent retort. How could a fellow tiiink of plays when 


Ruby’s gorgeous breasts so inflamed the mind? 

. - .\fter that, conversation lapsed fora while. Pankhuist, lor 
his part, was still watching, as well as Avas possible in th.at 
^ense crowd, tl e majestic Ruby moving about her hu?):ws'''c;' 
how he wished he could bo suie of having her that s.ame tv 
whilst Farmr, lost in his thoughts, (bank his beer .an:' . 


from time to time .at his Avatch. Pniili 
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him out into the fresh air . and ' trj': to' ram some sense into 
muddled brain. 'Although there had been many occasions in 
past when he had been consumed by jealousy, be was yet, after 
his own fashion,' very fond of the youngster whom he so fervent- 
ly, if secretly, admired.' What he had told Tom about the future ' 
had not been unduly exaggerated; he honestly believed that 
Farrar was going to rhalte good as a writer in some -spectacular; 
fashion.' And it would be a pity if he blotted bis copy-book just 
at the time when his prospects seemed so promising. He couldn t 
go to the Banner ivithout a reference from the Tribune. _ ; ' 

But, argue as he might, nothing would deter Farrar from his; 
resolve. And so. twenty minutes later, after running the gauntlet 
of a number of policemen, who did the Nelson trick of possessing 
a blind • eye once they had ascertained who these tiyo roysterers- 
were, the pair of reporters arrived at the Tribune office. 

’ III 

■ The publisher, through whose domain they passed — a short, 
squat figure who spent his life brooding on the hideousness of 
Life as viewed from his Thomas-street doorway — eyed then 
speculatively as they lurched in. A natural pessimist, he forecas 
disaster. 

“You two’ re drunk,” he declared ; “better go ’ome." 

“It's a’ right, Lennie,” replied the leader of the party. Tr 
arrar put his bands on the grimy publisher’s counter and swa’ 
like a tight-rope walker starting his stunt. “We know ■what W' 
about — don’t we, Cecil ?" 

Pankhurst, having the gravity of a bewigged judge, nodde' 

“Mind your own bloody business, Lennie,” he retorted 
tremendous deliberation ; “peddle your papers.” 

The publisher, shaking his enormous head (which a? 
seemed too heavy a burden for his frail body), contented h 
with a further grunt. Never having possessed any youth h' 
he disliked all the members of the younger generation with 
he came into contact. 

“All right, but I've told you !” he gloomed, before 
aside to resume research work on the football pool he ws 
to complete. 

Undaunted, the pair of reporters made the ascent of t 
It was a somewhat laborious process, first because the st 
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Wigmore listened without commeht until the reporter had 
amounts to this, young man,” he'summed up: “you - 

risked your life in order to get -a good story--is that It? - 

-Tom shook his head. - , 

' “I don’t know about that, sir ; it seemed to me that the /eal 
story was in the rescue party-so I went. Of course, old Wade, 
the miners’ agent, told me that if anything happened he couldn t 
be held responsible. Good sport, old Wade.” 

“He would appear to be — from your point of view, at least, 
was the comment. “Well, Farrar, you are continually pving 
me surprises.” The speaker paused to smile fleetmgly, before 
continuing. “In these special circumstances, I will agree to go 
through your copy myself. You have an hour and a half before 
we go to press with the final edition. How much do you think 

it will make ?” . . , .r> 

“I don’t know— I must get at it straight away Excusf 


e wrote like a man inspired ; the pencilled words flew ov 
,mooth copy-paper. As he completed each sheet, he flu 
, the floor by the side of his chair. Scriven, his good Sai 
.1 of a few hours earlier, came in every twenty minutes o 
. garnered the pages, which he took straight into the Edi 
im, whilst Wilberforce, his own superior, frowned and s 
ngeance beneath his breath. 

Ten minutes after he had written the last sentence, Tor 
old that the Editor would like to see him. 

“I’m breaking a fixed rule of the office, Farrar, in 
your name to this stuff,” Wigmore told him : “but y 

written a very remarkable story' to-night and..... 

I’m very proud of you. But,” lowering his voice, “the 
office is no place for you, my^ boy ; a man who can ^ 

stuff you have to-night, is meant for higher things 

home and get to bed. You have done a splendid night’ 
Outside, Scriven, who had listened-in to every wor 
the young reporter noiselessly on the back. 

“Grand ! Wilberforce is spitting blood ” 

Inspiriting as had been old Wigmore’s praise, ^ 
trated on what he considered the essential factor. 
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thirty or so, in passing, gave him a smile. And after the smile- 
had come her trade greeting ; “’Elio, darlingl" 

Throwing his customarj' caution to the wind, he walked up- 
to her. 

■ “’Elio, darling," she cooed again. “What about coming back 
with me; I’ll give you a good time!" 

He thought of what awaited him at his excessively puritanical 
home — his father sitting alone, all ready and anxious to give him 
tiro usual admonition : “If you have a conscience, my boy, I 
should think it would prick you now!” and put off this moment 
by taking hold of the woman’s arm. 

“All right, my dear," he said slurringly ; “where do you live?" 

Even the mention of the St. Christopher district — the well- 
known habitat of the street woman class in Burminster — did 
not deter him. He was too far gone in drink. 

IV 

His initiation into the extremely doubtful joys of sexual inter- 
course with a woman of the town took place half an hour later. 
Inflamed by liquor, his desire was purely lustful; and wdicn satia- 
tion came, disgust rose predominantly. He looked at the woman- 
as though she were a leper. How could he have been such a 
fool ? Good God, suppose ? 

His final sickening came when, in paying the woman, he 
heard a knocking on the door. 

“Who's that?" he asked in alarm. 

This creature might have a bully! Blackmail! Not that he was 
in a position to pay any hush-money, of course : the last-pound he 
had in the world was now being thnist into the prostitute’s hand. 
But all the same... 

“Oh, it’s only me 'usband. ’Ere, go out this way,” the woman 
smirked. 

Once he was in the clean night air he cursed himself afresh. 
He had heard of the awful consequences of venereal disease, and 
every nerve in his body started to twitch at the thought. Ho 
%vantcd to be sick, and was— violently. 

When he eventually goE home — at two o clock in the morn- 
ing — he listened to his f.athcr's admonition, and considered that 
on this occ,asion his parent was justified in his diatribe. 

Once had been enough. /Vftcr going to a doctor— r:o.' ilia 
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throughout Fleet Street) could be depended upon to lick the net 
recruit into shape— always providing the neophyte had the requ 
site ability in him. He had past experielice to go upon m tl 
respect, for he had achieved inany startling successes— “A.I 
was the type who forgot his failures. 

Now, as he read quickly through the proofs of the two-column 
"splash,” which was to be the secondary feature on the Bnitiier's 
front page (Special Late Edition), due to go to press in twenty 
minutes’ time, the familiar state of nervous excitement which 
invariably preceded the conviction that he had made a new “dis- 
covery” swept through him once again. 

He pressed the bell on his desk. 

“Tell Mr. Whittier to come in,” he told his secretary. 

, When the lantern-jawed Night News-editor sauntered into tlie 
room five minutes later, with liis customary nonchalant manner 
caid of Whittier that he feared nothing that walked on 
ut then he h.ad no need to do so with his consummate 
ability), his superior in position if not in intellec 
mediate question at him. 

you read this stuff from Burminster ?" demand' 
ke, holding up the proof he had been perusing, 
eply was short. 

—good stuff." 

jhted to have his own opinion confirmed, the Edito 
:)omed in the baying voice he kept for such occasions 
rod stuff ! Better than that, old boy — it’s Banner f 
olhery disaster story I’ve re.ad for years ! Damn it 
rell the sweat oozing out of these poor devils, see th» 

ir eyes, feel the dread in their souls Look here,” c 

j climax of his decision, “this fellow Farrar, or 'wl 
arne is. has got to be with us. We can do with him 
e. Some of our present reporters are getting st- 
irs are so bloody slack that it's time they were pitc 
their ears. What do you think ?” 

Whittier, who in the course of his ten years’ servici 
inner had seen so many bright young geniuses come— 
ayed safe. In his heart he had a twofold feeling aboc 
yke ; he admired the astonishing way in which “A 
play up” a good story, but at the same time he exr 
very deep detestation for a man u ho, even in this 
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been known to turn up iit an engagement an hour late and get a 
resume on what had previously happened from one of the report- 
ers on the rival paper, the S»g/c, Farrar, even after five years 
reporting experience, was still sufficiently conscienfious to do 
his joh properly, however distasteful that particular job might be.- 
This was why he was keeping a close watch on the time now- 

Presently Pankhurst turned to his companion again. 

“What a woman she is!" he murmured, in sexual rhapsody. 

Tom, his disgust rising within him — the vision of Pankhurst. 
gaged on a love-joust was rather more than he could stomach 
made a curt rejoinder. 

"What the hell do you want to keep mucking about that 
eat lump for?” he asked ; “if you want a woman, there are 
anty hanging round Thomas Street.” 

It was an injudicious remark, no doubt, and .Pankhurst show- 
. his resentment immediately. 

“A fat lot a Sfiuirt of a virgin like you knows about women,” 

; returned ; “why, you wouldn’t know what to do witli a girl if 
)u had one naked in front of you!" 

The taunt had a certain measure of truth. Tom Farrar had 
nov?n the lures of the flesh all right : at certain moments these 
ad assumed the strident clamour of a bugle call — how else could 

be with a boy of his age, healthy, good-looking, attractive, 
'ilh personality and the joy of life prominent features of his 
lakc-up ? But Tom had been saved from early disaster in this 
:spect by two factors. In the first place his life as a reporter 
Mowed him very little leisure to cultivate social graces, and thus 
ecome ensnared by one of the many amateur lights o’ love to be 
ound in Burminstcr’s suburbia ; whilst secondly, although the 
ate hours and the irregular times at which he worked disposed 
dm to running the gauntlet of the many prostitutes rvhich 
lurminster, in common with so many other “good” towns of 
ingland, allowed to cram certain pavements, he had always 
gnored these because the idea of buying so-called “love" was 
iause.-vting. Only once had he r-ielded to tliis kind of unpleasant 
i.arter. After a dinner of the local Journalists' Society, at 
vmich he had drunk far too much whisky, he had stumbled out 
It the hotel, brain and flesh clamouring to be satisfied. Coming 
>a top of a very' e.xhausting day, the liquor had got under 
us customary self-control. He was off guard. A woman of 
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SNATCHING MEN FROM DREADFUL DEATH 

DFPORTER’S VIVID DESCI^IPTION OF RESCUE ' , 
WORK IN APPALLING COLLIERY DISASTER 

50 KILLED IN BURMINSTER TRAGEDY 

• It was not these headlines, arresting as they were, which 
riveted his attention, however ; it was what immediately follow- 
ed them, , 

For there, in vivid black type, were the words : 

Rv 


TOM FARRAR 

"Daily Banner" Special Correspondent 

His astonishment of the day before, when the same newspaper 
had accepted an article from him to be printed (presumably) on 
its leader-page, was nothing compared to the surprise which now 
made his heart thud in his breast. 

His instinct had told him in the early hours of that mominf 
that Chance had led him (even if by a very circuitous route) t 
one of tlie biggest stories that any reporter could experience in 
lifetime. That was why he had implored old Ben Wade, t' 
miners’ agent, to allow him to accompany the rescue party ir 
the pit. But, ail the same, he had not imagined that the Ban 
would either use so much of his stuff or give it so much j 
minence. Why, he disco\ered after reading feverishly the 
few lines, they had scarcely altered his “lead." And, still j 
ing on, he found that not only had all his best phrases (w) 
at such a breakneck speed) been used, but that the Sub-e 
instead of “killing" them, had in many cases rounded thi 
to perfection. 

The joy of it 1 Full of the true creator's elation, he k 
on the pillows and re-read the story time and again. / 
he had suffered at the hands of Wilberforce was more th; 
pensated for in that moment. He now knew himsel 
real journalist, a born descriptive writer — this stuf' 

Banner had pro^•ed as much. 


The second on the same list to read the Dail 
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tiiirtj’ or so, in passing, gave him a smile. And after the smile- 
had come her trade greeting ; “’Elio, darling!” 

Tlirowing his customary caution to the wind, he wallced up- 
to her. 

■ "'EIlo, darling,” she cooed again. “What about coming back 
with me; I’ll give you a good time!” 

He thought of v/hat awaited him at his excessively puritanical 
home — his father sitting alone, all ready and anxious to give him 
tlie usual admonition : “If you have a conscience, my boy, I 
should think it would prick you now!” and put off this moment 
by taking hold of the woman’s arm. 

“All right, my dear,” he said slurringly ; “where do you live?” 

Even the mention of the St. Christopher district — tlie well- 
known habitat of the street woman class in Burminster — did 
not deter him. He was too far gone in drink. 


IV 


His initiation into the extremely doubtful joys of sexual inter- 
course with a woman of the town took place half an hour later. 
Inflamed by liquor, his desire was purely lustful; and when satia- 
tion came, disgust rose predominantly. He looked at the woman 
as though she were a leper. How' could he have been such a 
fool ? Good God, suppose ? 

His final sickening came when, in paying the woman, he 
hoard a knocking on the door. 

“Who's that?” he asked in alarm. 

This creature might have a bully! Blackmail! Not tJiat he was 
in a position to pay any hush-money, of course : tlie last-poa.nd he 
had in the world was now being thrust into the prostitute's ha.icL 
But all the same... 


“Oh, it’s only me 'usband. ’Ere, go out this way," the woman 
smirked. 

Once he was in tlie clean night air lit- cursed at'reyj. 

Ho had heard of the awful consequences of venerea’ disease 
even- nerv'e in his body started to tu it< h at the rhoug.":. 

wanted to be sick, and was— violenth . 

Wiien he eventually got'- home — at twi ocJock in the morn- 
ing — he listened to his father’s admonition, and considered that 
on this occasion his parent was justified in his dintnbe. 


and 

He 


Once had been enough. .After going to a doctor rict t-^ 
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But only — and I would' as!?. you to let this sink well in, Mr. 
Farrar— only, .1 repeat, after they have faithfully discharged th6ir 
obligations to their own employers. Is that quite clear ?’•’ 

“Yes,” was the response; “but if you’ will take the trouble tO" 
enquire of Mr. Bideout, the Chief Reporter, I have no doubt that 
he. will tell you that I did ‘faithfully discharge my obligations to 
my employers’ last night. If you have any shred of doubt about 
the niatter I would advise you to have a talk with Mr. Wigmore,' 
the' Editor. "Mr. Wigmore should know because it was he himl 
self who went through ray copy last night." 

, “Yes.-r.'.lyes';’ . " . ' 

. . Adrian Sheepshanks turned down the blinds on his .bilious- 
looking eyes, and was evidently contemplating' a flanking attack. 
This came suddenly. 

,“And there is another matter, Mr. Farrar, about which I ' am 
compelled to speak to you : Mr. Wilberforce has complained that 
you were in a state of acute into.vication last night in the office, 
and that, moreover, you were very abusive to him. Mr. Wilber" 
force,- 1 scarcely need to tell you, possesses one of the brightest 
■brains in the office— he is so valuable a servant, indeed, that 
will allow- no one — no one, you understand — to pay him th 

slightest disrespect Now is it true you were intoxicatr 

last night ? 


1 was as drunk as an owl, -a-as the disconcerting reply 
The tvhole body of .Adrian Sheepshanks-such as it wa 
ivered. If he had been struck a blow in the most vital spo 
3 orpnism, be could not have displayed more discomfiture 
\ou actually declare that you were— drunk, as you cal 
ou confess that, when you know how strict are the views c 
incle on the subject of intoxication amongst the staff?” 

1 ou asked for the truth ; I’m telling you the trutL” 
bneepshanks twitched. 

^^You admit no shame — no remorse ?’’ 

None whatever. I had a good sick before rushing of 
ward^^^' ^ perfectly well dirfctJ 


Sheepshanks now blinked. 

•, ‘'‘®*o™shing confession — one which shocl-c , 
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right: the Tn6M«<J was no longer an office in which he could 
work ; he must pass, on. - ■ ' 

Back in the Reporters’ Room, he found himself the central 
figure once again. Although no word was spoken, he knew that 
everyone present (and by this time the whole of the reporting 
staff had gathered) was speculating as to what had happened 
on the floor below. Cecil Pankhurst started to move towards 
him, but before he could speak, William Rideout had forestalled 

Well, Tom ?" the Chief Reporter asked in a kindly tone ; 

“what happened „ 

■ “I gave Sheepshanks notice, and I m leaving to-day. 

■ Tom would not have been human if he had not said the words 
with a certain defiance. 

It was like a bombshell exploding ; everybody began to taU 
at once. Manson, with a characteristic sneer, muttered somi 

diing about “Living to regret it ”, but as this was so entire' 

typical of the groucher, no one paid any attention. Wh 
mattered most was Rideout’s comment ; 

“Well, I can't say I blame you, Tom — your place is not h( 
any longer. But all the same I’m very sorry it’s happened,” 

The words reminded the young reporter of all that he owec 
his Chief. He went over to the desk at which Rideout • 
sitting. 

“I’m sorry too, sir — if it’s only because it means leaving 
room. I can't tell you how grateful I am for all that you 
done for me." 

And then, because he was still very young, and becaus 
emotional stress of the last forty-eight hours had been very 
he turned away to conceal the tears that had started to 
themselves. 

Rideout coughed to hide his own feelings. 

“It’s time you fellows started to get some work don 
said, so gruffly that everyone knew the annoyance was 
“I’ve got to go to the Official Receiver’s Office myself — i 
rest of you had better get about your jobs. I’ll be seei 
again, Tom — you’ll be wishing us all good-bye, I suppos 

“Yes, of course, Mr. Rideout.” 
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religious nuick. 15iU, tliaiik (loti, he only liiul lo du » < oiipl.'. nf 
“sticks" (i. e., forty lines of printed mallei), and aflei lliai lie. 
•would get on another 'bu.s and go u[) to (he (.'lull. JJeie he, uan 
certain of getting cithc.i a gaino of snooker. pno! oi budge, I In 
played both games well, but was geneially unlucky, which was 
one of the principal leasons why he wa;. always iiaid up. l iie 
few pounds a week he received as salary fioni llie Trihutw didn't 
go very far ; after paying his mother ihirty shilling;, foi his 
board and lodging, he was usually “suhhiiig" fioiu the. fa!.|iii!i 
by Wednesday evening. Tliis meant ibat there weie iii.inilly 
two days in every week in which lu; luni to husband lobai , o 
and other minor neccssiues. 

Perhaps, he rcflcelcd, hii. |Mese.m seii.se of dissalisfai.iioii 
with the world was due mainly to Panldiiiisl, Whal a slug the 
fellow was ! If they hadn't liad then commoii amhilioii as a 
ground on wliich tlicy could meet, and if he wasn't liiiowii ;o 
constantly in the company of the oilier, he would have J’aids 
hurst severely alone. He was no jirig, no jniulan- bniPani'. 
hurst w’as a fellow who nausisited him, Vv'hy, he'd tlntdi noilnn.v 
of going out on Thomas Street after finishing at the oftu e .'ual 
picking up any old v/liore that offered her, self I Why hi- hadn't 
“copped out," he couldn't conceive, lie ;;oi;i>osed some v./ m 
born lucky in that way, as in any othei, ibii, in any i ase, 
Pankhurst \va.s simply asking for trouble sooner or I/dei, flit 
behaviour was well knsrv/n in the Trihuuc office, and the v.o.s-. 
der wa.s that he liadn’t been pulled up Jo.ng bsfo.'^e, hi oo'i'ss, 
he had sufficient sosoie not to get tight, and, fo g.Ve t: e d'.v.i }..t 
due, he alv.say.c did his work v.-e;!. T-cere -cas .se'ce.* .-s.. v.v,. 
plaint on that score. Ever: '.Vi.'.verforc/;, '-...s ;.aced ;s'.--; 
reporter-c on the staff as a poi.at of p.-rr.'.-;; .'e •'.'-..ad ‘.- a-, o'-: w. e 
ever bes-.n young hinu-eif r), had h-oer. >:r.c-...-. ad's..'..' ■./ 

of Pankruirst. Put that perha;.'-; .*.v;s’.‘. cs.* ns '..s 's' * 
they testh -.pr.ang f.-orr. V'rry cO",.'.sv-*: or-r 
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?Sf b?° Ffa? unlLfl4"ml' I 

J\rbe a you’ll be bound t 

iH^our’g'ird occasion^^^^^^^ placed it on r 

au^bf tbfstde o£ hfs cbair, and leaned forW- His vo 

as now Tom— your pal— and therefore I’m gc 

•■I'm your. you ai though you were 

right up to now,” w^ 

“Kept yourself clean, eh. 

‘IS'you’re going on keeping yourself clean?” 

. “I hope so.” Wan to walk up and doAvn f 

■ .J. ..a p„. h. 

the boy’s Shoulder , It’s hard for any lad 

s 

thWa "“etiiog that Ihavohadtot 

t'have had irthat direction, I should have 
lontr ago Ruined, not only m soul, but in he 
“YouVe just reaching tlie age when women 
,,.,ot vSn^u see. I’m not mincing my words 
them will use eve^’ devd s Jvjce to y o 

?„ra;n=“d,'SoSed tolgh. such a. u.Mr ba„ 
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was known as the "City of Churches”, and the. Tribum special- 
ized in reporting all possible kinds of religious subjects, more 
•especiaUy those promoted by the Free Churches. 

Well, after five years, without being a cynic, he wasn t impres- 
sed! He had seen so many of these parson-fellows in undress — 
he knew them to be what they were: no better and no worse than 
the average man, who didn't make a parade of any religious 
belief whatever. In his capacity as a newspaper reporter, he had 
seen through the chinks in their supposed armour; he knew them, 
in many instances, to be almost insanely jealous of each otlier — 
why, they were almost as bad as doctors in this respect; he knew, 
too, that the majority of those he had met were perfervid self- 
seekers. When they made an especially spirited address, or 
eloquent sermon, he knew that they were thinking not so much 
of the effect their words would have on the congregation, but of 
the pr.aisc and admiration they would receive later in the vestry. 
They were, in fact, generally speaking, a pretty lousy lot. 

He made one exception — that of William J. Burnside, the 
't man at the Northside Baptist Chapel. Once a collier, Burnside 
' bad worked his way up by sheer force of character and brilliancy 
of intellect. Now, whenever he was announced to speak, the 
,doors had to be closed half an hour before the service started. It 
-was as though tlie two local football professional teams were 
meeting in a cup-tie ! 

He had enjoyed for some time a warm, personal friendship 
■R'ith Burnside; he had been a frequent visitor to his house on the 
■northern heights overlooking the town, and had been encouraged 
to talk frankly about his views on life — and especially about his 
iimbitions. 

Burnside had given him some very sound advice. 

“You’ve got talent, Tom,” he had once said; “and, having 

t.ilcnt, you mustn t waste too much time in this dull burg oh, 

1 m not saying anything against Burminster, mind you !” qualify- 
ing the statement with an attractive smile; “Burminster people 
have been very kind to me — and it's a poor sort of man who 
fouls lus own nest. But, on the other hand, I have met a good 
many provincial newsp.aper-men in my time, and — remember, 
once again, I m speaking generally— this kind of newspaper work 
leads practically nowhere,” 

I'om iiad challenged the statement. 
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honest as he looked. But she sno^x. .. i and requested^* 
caller to take a seat. Tom would have sat on the sofa, bu 
recalling what had happened on that piece, of .furniture only t 
night before, he backed away and selected a chair. . 

One fact was already very plain : Mr. Latimer was obviou 
uncomfortable in the presence of his wife— for what reason T 
could not decide— and he took the first opportunitj' of geb 

^^^Hvell," he announced, ‘T'll go up and have a word with . 
Maud.” He sidled away quickly after making the statement. 

Tom had the impression that he was being left alone with a 
forgon -, this woman, the first sight of w'hom had made him 
olanch, had a stultifying effect on him ; without much more 
cffort.on her part, he felt, he would be quickly turned into stone. 
This first impression of Mrs. Latimer bad been very strange ; he 
could scarcely believe that she w»as human. The strange effect 
of seeing what might verj' well have been a man’s face — and a 
very' plain man’s face at that — placed on a woman’s body, war 
staggering to him. His professional interest was aroused ; h' 
felt he ought to write a story about tliis phenomenon. Hoi 
could such an odd creature as this have produced such 
beautiful girl as Maud ? It seemed a biological incomprehen; 
bility, 

Mrs. Latimer did not sit down herself, but continued to sta 
regarding him with the same fixed, unblinking stare. 


“I’ve been waiting for the opportunity to have a talk v 
you, Mr. Farrar,” she said at length. 

This opening gambit was not encouraging. Mrs. Lati 
spoke like a woman who has already made up her mind that 
was an undesirable person. 

“That’s very kind of you, Mrs. Latimer,” he felt force 
reply. 

“Vbhen Maud told me how you two met, I must say tl 
didn’t like the sound of it a bit. Picking up nice girls i 
street ! — I hope that’s not your usual habit, Mr. Farrar ; at 
it’s never been done in my family before.” 

Tf there had been anyone to introduce us, Mrs. Latir 
would have been different.” Why did this dreadful worn; 
tinue to look at him in such a way ? “.^s it is, I don't S' 
much harm has been done.” 
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"One can become an editor, he said. 

The minister had smiled. editor — but how 

“Yes. there's always a chance of bewg an eaiior 

big is the dmncc’ rUVs the . 

Tom, tovmg done p„l.|ishe<i in the 

SS tX;o/"oe««y ioolimis aUogeiher. And 

Ihere were e.xactlv three editors out of the whole bunch 

"1 don't say that you should leave here immediately— person- 
•ally, I should be very sorry to know that you were going but 1 
do say that you must keep an eye on your future, my hoy, the 
minister had continued. 

"I've done ail I can to get up to Fleet Street— but it doesn’t 
seem anv earthly use. They’ve replied to my letters, it s true 
at least.'some of them have— but the others merely say there’s 
no vacancy and — well, I m pretty well fed up with the whole 


business.” 

The older man had nodded. 

"Now listen to me, Tom,” he replied; “a man who is a Cabi- 
net Minister to-day, but who used to be a newspaper reporter just 
like yourself, once said to me; ‘journalism is a good step-sister, but 
a damned bad father.’ In other words, journalism — London 
journalism, that is— can be a stepping-oif place to practically 
anything— but if you stay in it, you'll never be much more than 

you are to-day Oh, of course, there are exceptions — ^War 

Correspondents, Special Correspondents, Feature-writers and all 
tile rest of it but 1 m speaking, remember, of newspaper work 
as a whole.’ 


"Then what do you advise me to dol" 

"First of all keep an eye on the future. I know you don’t 

yonrself-but study other subjects. Have you 
c\er had the ambition to write a novel, for iastancel" 

Tom shook his head. 

tv^fiotperUst' 

fellow get? Twenty.five pounds if he’s InckT’ f 

It s just so much wasted effort,” ® 

Burnside nodded again. 

to ever. 

Old newspaperman who is 
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She thought she would try. -to dktroy .a little oi u.. 

self-^eem..^ .you.«.«sf know, Mr. Slaney has taken a great interest 
• -n/r A - Vip !<; treatinf? bcr for'BOtliing. * Pruned 'svith tins m- 
iSrmSon by her eldest daughter; Mrs. Latinier felta ver^' human 
1 ?Ti nntHni this verv rude youn^ ihan inhss place. If he 

tSTtha^^Mauf was to be had for the f sWng. she would teach 
him h lesson-^and she hoped that it would do him good. What 

iiSt had an insolent young puppy like him to take so much on 

“It’s" the first I’ve heard of it," Tom replied. And then kep 
t. Why hadn’t Maud told him she was going to Slan^ 
night? It didn’t seem to him to be quite honest of her. 

i, he supposed, there was a reasonable explanation, and tb 

j -would give it to him when opportunit>' offered itseli. In 
ianwhile, he wished she would come down from her roc 
^”hy was she keeping him waiting like this? There didnt Sf 
> be any reasonable excuse — not unless she were ill. But 
ither had assured him that she 'vas quite well, and he 
darned it on to her temper. But why was she annoyed? 

Meanwhile, the gorgon showed how unsettled she still w 
her mind by letting loose a further devastating remark. 

"And there's another thing; since Maud has been gom 
V. ith you, she’s been keeping very late hours. I want to te 
Mr. Farrar, that I don’t like it. It doesn’t show a nice t 
What time did yon leave her last night, for instance? 

Tom became une<asy. 1 he workings of his orvn cot 
were suffuientlv disturbing, without this woman who, af 
was Maud's mother— putting such a pertinent enquiry. 

“I’m afraid it vas rather late, Mrs. Latimer; you sei 
and I celebrated my going to London and — 

He couldn't i ontinue: playing the cheat was not in hi; 
why the hell didn't Maud come and relie\e him of this p 
“Her father has always been inclined to give Maud 
freedom. It’s not that I don t trust hei myself as I 
Mr. Farrar, she’s such a pure girl. .\nd 1 hope tha 
always remain so. That’s the lesult of a good 
although I do say it myself. 

Tom did a little moral preening himself. It seem 
these distressing circumstances. 
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now a Cabinet Minister, for instance. Suppose he had had 
same outlook as you ? Suppose he had said to. himself when h( 
was a young man: ‘What’s the use of striving ? I’ve got abou 
as much chance of getting into the House of Commons as I hav« 
of flying.’ See my point?” 

“Yes, but ” . . 

The minister banged his fist on the table. They were sittmi 
in his comfortable, but barely furnished, study at the time. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Tom, don’t let there be any ‘buts’ ii 
your case! I don’t want to talk about myself— but you knor 
what my life’s been; working in the mines until I was seventeen 
and then resolving to try to better myself ; studying at odd hours 
and oftentimes when I was so weary with sleep that I couh 
scarcely keep my eyes open; then practically working my wa; 
through college by doing odd jobs of any menial description — am 
finally starting as a minister of the Gospel at the magnificen 
wage of jf80 a year!. ..And 1 was married on that, mind you!' 
Burnside went on with much of the fire that had made hi 
preaching so popular: “Married, yes, and had a kid!” 


vt 


Something of this last talk he had had with Burnsid 
returned to Tom as he stepped off the ’bus at the end of Fern 
brook Road. 

And at that moment something happened to change the who! 
course of his life. 

A girl, tall and slim, with what seemed to him to be a wen 
derfully graceful carriage, turned to look at him as he passed. Sh 
was fair, with creamy skin and a touch of colour in her cheeks. 

He was never able to decide in the days ahead what it wa 
that caused him to stare. It must have been the unexpecte 
appearance of this girl, whose beauty was so arresting, that mad 
him forget his manners. 

But he did stare — and, as though acknowledging this tribute 
the girl smiled. 

Instantly Tom felt himself galvanized. The world hai 
suddenly rocked beneath his feet. It was as though life for thi 
first time in his existence had taken on a true, significant am 
proper meaning. 

He stood riveted to the spot, unable to move, still staring a 
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sixteen hours a day, he feared was entireiyun- 

Tom murmured grave danger 

intelligible. He °P sensible to this very odd person, 

attached to saying ^ ^ ® j, j.,’' continued BtcUersdyke quickly, 

“I’inglad mood. “But time is getting on; I 

switching tttto yet anoA ^ ^long 

have several other .f ... .vou're ready to start work 

to Mr. Loder, who IS expecting u - obliquely at the 

at once, 1 J^tuSic ion iS arisen in his mmd. 

„<,„U « .o SS at once of conrse," tvnn ..to 

Boodr rf nI%v“ 

'* pt in oJ teS Ol the „,t,o., . It^ttt. ' Ho 

really a ^ ‘ nniuession ihat he was exycted 

"o tie pWL. t‘.d a;.,„on.„nt« com. apprecatton of 

“"tLt.lvltc pal.. J on. a J.awe, op >1.0 ^ 

c,,- .!::,-to;I yo po....tpo. o'- '»o” >“ 

stuud; ‘-lead 't y‘>n>sjb. ^ ^ j 

har: ,'rdnri,/:ihc-.ult. o.M.ieuJ h.mselt word perfect with th 
magif phiabc-' 

•• Vc-ifs IS <1.-, iunJ to hoU os qmcksiivcr, and >t fades mo 

human Irun^ an.l human uLa u it m a uoumltmh^bnard. cm^io, 
d .'“l.javccp mtmhaj.m-,.uu.m, ■ ha,., . c 'o'-""' f'f, 

iiul'ers, ti'u- -„'ni>.h>. i'> ii.htio’oss ond the truoipeis of f 
feecne thnr ie.st.^ h h’-eop a.d worthless stuff and %t iS 
sinews of history. 

“That IS in.igniiu . nt,” he b.ud, and would 
sheet back if BickeisrUl.e had not gestured for him to kee 
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the back of the girl as she walked av/ay from him. 

She had smiled...'. That meant...? Without stopping to think, 
he turned on his heel and walked rapidly after her. He had to 
speak to this girl; he simply had to speak to her! And more: he 
had to get to know her! She was ncccssar>* to him! Other girls 
had smiled at him, but that had meant nothing : they had just 
been so many silly fools, trying to draw attention to themselves 
by making the first overtures. 

But this girl was different — entirely different... 

Breathing quickly, he drew alongside her. 

He felt his heart racing. Speaking to strange girls in the 
streets had not hitherto formed part of his normal behaviour — but 
this was exceptional. 

She might either have heard his footsteps, or known intuitive- 
ly that he was following her. In any case, she stopped. 

She was even more beautiful at close quarters, Tom decided: 
poorly dressed as she was, she appeared in that moment the most 
enchanting creature he had ever seen. 

Neither spoke, but the girl’s eyes held an expression of 
slightly mocking, but not deterring invitation. 

Tom, ingenuous in that vivid moment, spoke what was in 
his heart. 

“I felt I had to talk to you," he said simply. ... 

She smiled. at the words. 

“Of course, you know’ you ought not to?” 

“I know’ But please forgive me. ..I don’t usually at 

least, I..." 

“Where w'cre you going?” she broke in. Her voice was calm 
and assured. 

This was a conversational lead, and he scir.cd it. 

"I'm a reporter...” he started. 

“A reporter?" 

“Yes. On the Tribune. I w.as going to a religious meeting.” 

Her lips curved in a fresh smile. 

religious meeting? You don’t look like a boy who goes 
to religious meetings." 

“It's part of my job," he told her ; “we — reporters, that is — 
have to go to a lot of meetings, you know; of course, it’s ail so 
much rot.” 

“Just business — is that it?” ^ 

. • ' \ 
i ..... ^ 
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evening before, he had been told that tliere was nothing for him- 
after all and that he had better see about fixing up some lod^ngs- 
“You will find it too expensive to, stay in an hotel ; better try • 
rooms or one of the hostels, -continued Loder, with an un— • 
expected display of interest in his welfare. 

After talking to another reporter, named Jamieson, he had- 
gone off to an address in- Manchester Street, - at ; the back of 
Selfridge’s, - and had - there engaged a bed-sitting-room at the 
unheard-of figure of thirty-five shillings a week. He could 
breakfast (at a price) on the premises, the landlady informed 
him, but he would have to see to the rest of his meals _ himself. 
Anxious to. secure a base, he agreed to the terms, extortionate as- 
he. considered them to be. 

He was no%v lying in the not-too-comfortable bed when a 
knock came on his door. 

“Your morning tea, sir,” announced the maid. 

. “Bring it in, please,” he said quickly, hoping that his instruc- 
tions that a copy of the Daily Banner should be brought to him 
directly it was delivered had not been forgotten. 

He neglected his tea, in the eager search through the pages of 
the paper for the story he had not written. 

On an inside news page he found the following : 

GENERAL KEEPS STIFF UPPER LIP 
“ / STILL LOVE LARRY!" SAYS DAUGHTER 

Betty Fitzray-Waters, only daughter of the famous Gener 
and a xecll-knoivn figure in West End Society, does not sec a 
hope of reconciliation with her father. As a result of 
romantic elopement with Larry Dixon, the famous B.E 
crooner, last xveek, she incurred the Generals’ s xvrath — and tl 
docs not seem to be any chance of a rapprochement. 

Interviewed yesterday, she said that “She loved Larry 
much indeed, but still hoped that her father would give he 
forgiveness. Oh, do try to get Daddy to tmderstand 1 " she 
on to plead. 

* When a Daily Banner reporter called on the General y 
day aftet ' — fold that Betty’s father had nothing t 

The ■ ■ upper lip. 
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‘Yes'. 1 say... ’’ And then he felt he could- not go on.' 
“What .are you going to say?” ‘ 

‘I was going to ask 3 ’ou something. But- 1- don t suppose i 
»» . • » 

US6i * 

But, inside, he believed that this girl was as good a sport 
irns^incd. A-tid-Oiow ni^rvcllous slis "w&s! Fsr Dcyc 
1 , of course; she had only allowed him to speak to ] 

ause well, he didn’t know the reason, unless she had bi 

■ed at the time, and felt in need of some mild excitement. 
“What were you going to say?” she asked for the second ti 
Her voice was still steady, well controlled. 

‘‘I wonder if you would let me see you later? I must go m 
1 1 shall he free in half an hour. Would you? Please!" 
‘‘Do you want to see me again?” 

The ordinary* girl, he told himself, would have used coque 
it tliis one was too fine a character to employ any such pa 


ick. ; 

‘‘Yes... I want to see you terribly.” 

Sex-enchantment, such as he bad never known before, ; 
arned through him. He felt dizzy; his heart was beating r 
uickly than .ever. It was delirious enough even to be near 1 
ut to be able to touch her — to bold her hand...'. 

“I might but why should I ?” 

Again there was no hint of coquetry'. Instead, the girl a 
red to be putting the other side of the problem to him. 

Please. be a sport !” 

That seemed to appeal to her, for she smiled again. . 

You’re terribly impulsive, aren’t you ?” 

Although there could not be much difference in their i 
et there was a hint, or so it seemed to him, almost of mot) 
ess in her attitude. 

“Yes I suppose I am," he replied, ‘‘but, you see, tii 

0 short — and if I hadn’t spoken to you ; if I hadn’t asked y^ 
ee me again, I might” — ^how prostrating was the thouc 
never have seen you again !” 

She stood watching him for a few moments, as though- 
3g up her mind. Evidently, the impression she had was fa 
ble. , 

‘ Yes, I’ll see you I was going home, as a matter of 

live up there, pointing to the darkness of an adjacent.' 
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voice, the most 

levolting fmger-nails.. bhe ejeamn lu . , 

^^‘^•llow Se S'ie.rfSfbeautiful English boy again.'* she 
^aid SScally ; ‘;tell rne. whatas your name?.. ■ 

‘‘?oS IZZy A lovely name for such a lovely boy ! You’re; 

verv young, aren’t you^?, ■ , . 

Th?,S?SSed a combmatio. of body.odoar and stifling 

be t,venty.tbree asain !” She' 

: '“■4o“5fus&';tT% .•■ shT'olued ; "fvhy, I h.^e 

■ "'I’i'ani ?„K=C ■ fSl'l “t “ r 

Tom percbing himself gingerly on the edge of the chair that 
as nemesffte door, prepared to listen. Sanity, tvith a despatr. 
' cry, he felt, n-as toppling over the abyss, but he had met so 

lanyLtraordinary people during the past month that be was 

billing to take this fresh freak in his stride— so long as she did 
lot attempt a physical assault upon him. 

But he had to revise that opinion ; this woman was the bes 


exhibit yet. 

Mrs. Egbert Thoms talked 

She told him first of all about some of the se.x-expenenc< 
•she had had throughout her life. That even the most debase 
living creature could talk in this way to a perfect stranger w 
unbelievable ; at least, it would have been unbelievable if he b 
not heard the filth with his own ears. 

After an hour or so of this besmirching smut, he interrup 

“The News Editor particularly asked ine for the Mess: 
which you told him you had for the nation, he remarked. 

“Ah!" The appalling nails, bitten to the quick, were 
■on high again. “My message 1— yes ; it is this ; take it dov 
^'our notebook very, very carefully, Mr. Farrar : For those 
"wish to love truly and deeply, go to the Arctic wastes 

“Not alone ?" he felt compelled to ask. 
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“'hut ril corr:c out p.rain. V.'hst r" 

He icckcd at his v.-atch. 

■ , "It’s nor.- three rrunutes to czifr.t, ' he tcid her ; “ehth any 
luck, I ought to he abie to sitp s.T,-ay by r.a.if-j’ast. Cerhd you be 
here, then ?" 

She nodd'-'d. 

"Yes... ...quite easily.’ 

“I promise r.ot to keen ycu v.-a;ti.-;g a zcccrui lor.ger th.ar. I 
<ar. help. But please give me a couple of mir-utes.” 

She nedded again, and a fresh smile spread over her fate. 
He noticed then hov,- r. h;te r. ere her teeth, ar.d horr vrell kept. 
Ey her clothes he imagined that she must be some kind of shop- 
girl, or, at least, the daughter of people m com.paratively poor 
drcumstances. But v, hat did her clothes matter? It v-as the 
girl herself v-r.o hari ch.anged the v/hole '.vorid for him.. 

"Thanks most av, -fully — you’re mutr-rellous I” he said. "Half, 
past eight, then." 

"Half-past eight — I'll be here." 

With that, she turned, and v.-al.ked, mth tinat curiously grace- 
ful sinuosity, avray. 

VII 

The meeting had .already started vihea he stumbled into the 
<hurch. Farrar did not knea- that the recent cnccunter had 
turned him into a striki.ngly Landsom.e youth. His face v.ts 
Slashed, a.c:d has eyes bright. ?:iS.r.y a a-cm..o.n, old a-cd yerneg, 
■coming there to listen to the Word of God. felt their tlcoughts 
-tTrenohed violently amay from, .a.ny thought c; ti;e Hereafter. Wr.a.t 
they concent.’Tited on m.omcr.tarily v.-.os the Pre'.cr.t — trie Pres-eut 
•jcith this radiant-lcokin.T boy. Here v.as Life, not Death 

Tom paid them, no attention. Th-;y mere the r-pical .ctiff. 
icoking rcligio-us lot, in his opinion, and the thing v.as merely a 
«!reary prelude to the prospective h.appmess, the ve.*y thought c; 
■which threatened to suffocate hirm 

Sitting dov.-n at the end cf a long scat, .'..nd ; 
rtotc.book and pencil vritl; tvhich to make tlie nece mry 


cut a 




hand notes, he T.-a:tcd imputtienuj 
forty lines cf printable c--. 

Gni*’** ten i* 

minute'; v, 


!C' 


i jrr.r Grnc 

*• rr---!- ' 



AI^JMALS in CAGEb 


I 

,■ . nanellcd courtroom wliic 

rpHE close-smelltng. fj^jnster Assizes for importa 

T' ^vasal^vays reserved at Bmrnms^^^ 

criminal trials, packed Press-benches. 

Farrar took bis scat , tri experience as a Lon 

Vie bad bad over eignt mental sensibil 

spaper reporter, and during u ^ 

liardcned to ’,,. 1 ,,. ^,ud noil.ing could 

Life s grimy side that oc ^ 

ner surprise or SI o,d. l.. n. ^Y',^^ ,,, he had 

ing defde 1. an 1 "'' 'r ■" ■,^ mid remarking 0 

.plorm.; f '• a ' ’ ‘ 

laiiu. H-'" ■ 

.ad .' '• 


,'.. 1 . !•' 


me i.tiii 
tnajoii.s 
oneself. 

But...' ' 
air vou* ® ' 

he felt 

to repo I •■: 1- 
ordeied ic --n 
damning e^ul 
only a fc ^ -'.m'.' 


, ,,., ,.t pu.'O ” , 

„i ,Vdi-g.-,unneso{ the ca.'tn pner.tl 
.■•un iiainrc. lie Knew tbw to be incv 

.'■i.t-r'a- t' e innate v. m tbK‘S-.nebS 
,,ul b'-tfeiin^ lioin serious soubs 


.1 .round that stifling <murt — t 
>1,.^ ,Li\ pro. . <'.ded, be dared not conj 
uU he, (i all I i-ople, should have b 
Ti at ' 1 ; , ot ail people, should h. 
, 0 , r d.o. iiea-.mg the endence- 
u' amb;—.-.; 1 b «oulJ send the 
.t‘ In- 'al ( on^iJered the woi 


, , ,.l '..-i ..t* In- ■ a 1 (Uiniurieu — 

only a fc ^ m - ‘ ■ ^ ^ hangman’s rc 

^veilasth• I " :Y,„, ,h,. u heel? 

I ■ ,V. •cd oii viuU fiom that firt 

mgIock::riMnLaUm NVoifur. the Night Newt 
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the rostrum on which was placed a huge copy of the Bible* 
began to talk in terms which Farrar from his e^erience knew 
intelligible to the religiose that constituted 'the main 
the Tribune’s public. ■ ; ' 

pencil raced over the paper. Three sheets of his notes, 
would be sufficient. ' 

iu he reached the end of the third page be rose precipi- 
;ot his hat~he had not troubled to take off his overcoat — , 
and walked quickly towards the door. ^ ■ 

le turned, the minister, reading from the Book, intoned : 

"And lo, the wicked departeth /” 

my other time, he would have appreciated the aptness of 
icidence; but now, indifferent to the repressed snickers all 
him, he reached the door, nodded to the startled official 
Lred at him blankly, and passed out into the street. 

e ! Free for the adventure which stretched ahead 1 

;re was no thought of lust, nor, indeed, of sex in any, form, 

eared the corner, where, heart thumpihg at the sight, hS 

2 girl awaiting him. No, this was so far removed from, 
lal “pick-up” that any connection betiveen the two did not 

0 liim. He only knew that life had blossomed in some 
lous way during the past half-hour ; that existence appe- 
t last, to have some meaning for him outside of his work, 
low, his interest in living had been concentrated bn onb 
-getting on w ith his job and endeavouring to secure a post 

3 other newspaper office than the dreary Tribune build- 

; now a great change had happened ; almost a miracle, in 
le knew he didn’t want to leave Burminster ; indeed, the 
t of leaving Burminster was incredible ; for it would mean 
would not see this girl again. . ' 

this time, he had reached her side — eager, -palpitant* 

Du're here!” 

bis excitement he reached out and caught hold of both hef 
hands. 

1 smiled at his eagerness. 

course I always keep my promises,” she replied. 
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0„ .he four.h o' io'“StV otSS- 

re“oAr?rter he h’as louml'byjiis ivife— presented were those of 
? !f ^mhno; • 'tbc patient was discovered lying extended on the 
rfoor of the u‘v-mgr?dom at his house with the head and heels only 
tinr-hinff the carpet; his eveballs were staring and Ins chest was 
fixed Medical evidence will be called to this effect. The time at 
x^iich Mrs. Slanev entered the room to find her husband m a very 
series condition was.-9.25 p.m.; the actual time of his death was 

tsventv minutes later, namely 9.45 p.m. 

neighbouring doctor was quickly called— to be precise, the 
female'prisoner telephoned for him— but Mr. Slcmey was ^’^yond 
medical aid. He was so ill indeed that Doctor Trevor, who will 
give evidence, could do little or nothing to relieve his agony. 
Doctor Trevor will tell you that it was impossible to move the 
patient to either a nursing-home or a hospital. 

**Xhc circumstances surioun<ling^ Mr. Shincy s death were so 
suspicious— Doctor Tie. or, as he will inform you, immediately 
thought of poison— that he, and very rightly so, refused to give a 
ceriif irate. 1 may explain at this point that Doctor Trevor was 
the regular medical attendant of Mr. Slanev and was, therefore, 
in a reasonable position to be awaie of the normal slate of this 
unfortunate man's h( alth. 


“Natuialls , I'c en juired of Mrs. Sianey if she were aware of 
anvthing t'nat htr iiusband might have taken either in the form of 
food or drink whici. could account for his condition. Mis. Slane’ 
replied — I will give you her exact words — ‘No — but he wa 
always talking about committing suicide.' This, as 1 hope 
prove during the couise of the trial, was a very significant sta 
meat for the accused to make. 

"Before I go any further, i think it necessary that 1 should 
something about Matid Slaney, the woman prisoner. Shi 
twent\'-four years old, having been born on the thirty-firs 
Tilarch, 1914. Befoie her marriage she was a member of. a s 
what large family, called Latimer, and before marrying Of 
Slaney on the seventeenth of October last year, was emplo' 
a dress-shop in Mainwanng-street, Burminster, as a salesw 
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It was then that he knew he had not been deceived : thi; 
«Yrs one in a million. 

"What shall we do?” he asked. "Don’t let's po t< 
Pictures, or anything like that to-night...” 

"Well, what would you like to do?” 

"Let’s go for a walk... I want to talk — I feel I want to 
to you for hours and hours .and hours!” 

"I've never met anyone quite like you,” she told him. 
the words were honey to his soul. 

"I’m glad to hear you say that — because, you see, I’ve n 
met anyone like you.” 

Then the sight of a 'bus made him take hold of her arm. 

"Let’s go up to the Common,” he st,ated. 

She hesitated for just a moment. And in that moment he 
afnaid she might have misunderstood. The Common waf 
great open space, extending for several hundreds of .acres, 
lay at the back of the most exclusive residential quarter of 
sily. After dark it was given over to lovers. Scats were plr 
in many appropri.atc spots.... 

"Please don’t think I’m like that,” he said, the words con 
30 quickly upon the previous ones that they might almost 1; 
been part of the same sentence. 

The girl reassured him. 

"If I //a<f thought so, I .shouldn’t h.ave allowed you to sp 
to me,” was the thoroughly satisfactory answer. 

vni 

It w.as on a seat overlooking the famous Mcdv.-.ay Valley t 
he kissed her for the first time. It was getting late now, nc: 
ten o’clock, and they had been talking ; he had given her aln 
a complete n'snvic of his life to date — telling her of his pco 
bis work at the office, his ambitions, of his previous cxpcric 
with girls — "but I’ve never troubled .about anyone before; th: 
true,” — and of his hopes for the future. 

"But how can you be so sure about me?" she had a 
"Why, we haven’t known each other for more than an hour.” 

Me h.ad waved the objection aside. 

"1 only know this,” he answered. "Directly I raw y 
eveivtbing seemed to ch.angc...no, I’m serious! Please dr 
taugii...! can't explain it— I only wish I could. It L rometh 
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„„ fA- -Ip sar -sonHelbW -bout’ fr.e rr-ati rvho is 
. v;-,-?,- -.-i'.H -'f-r E&’=’‘. LeadL'Eater jb tv;£r,iy-r .r.e , 

;apab!e, aad Slaaeyi at r*--C, *-i-, “ ■ 

mrns^ 

biitSt ssr a:s.aide‘S;^L^-^ af b. 

d reclion Vet to ntii.ee v.o:d>. lias.i Leadber.ter v.as a ehaser- 

S?tva.Tten,urni!andere:.alonncaior. Jntale no 
usinp ti at last term, m !uci (loosing -i. tne jUC-^-e^, ■- .. - 

is the one tvord in dte Englisli language ulncn is ir.ost applicable 
to the male prisoner. He v.as, i repeat, an ! jum ua. fo.nicator. 
“..Mi might i'.ave been ’.veil if he ha.l kept his ir n.oiai p aclices 

side the house of his£mr.lo;.cr— t a: \ei> \ 'Ut; > a:.d estim- 

e, i! a'.n.iacdlv uniontanuc i.nu.e, v i o d t.l ’•' atoiis a most 
crible d-'a: i.” T.he sp-a v; pa--ei befoit addi: g Dupreisivelr. 
..et us n'l'. !'"?• I 'i ai t. s.'.ald bianey dau in agonj 3. 
ost ho 'iS:!.- caatl.. 

“Lu'- - a:.d tre fwdtrce 1 1 ope to call trill be ii ost positive 
n the l.-ra>.b’-'.».ei aiii.os. iii.meuiaitlt at.ei ii.e ii.airiage 

if Oswai . -'.aiic-t uegaii iO make o\e tu.f:, to ih'a >• u .g wife. 


5he’ (Pi: o;i i.iaic i a... eJ ;o a..d 


fcii.p. a.'ls 


words) 


“respond'. d. ’•'« i.: m a iii“..... u> gOtug lo • ei ii..,i . lage-bed 
slie and tfic n.a.c p.isu.icr *.\t:e lote.b. in this lelici (i-\hibit 
II), dated ti.t; t'.gi.tetn.a ol Noten.ier last a montb 

after the niai nage, u aiil be noced — Eeadbeaier \s.ues . 


“My Darling — 

Yvu xftirc nianclioi'b It'.!./ night! 1 xc never Jn.oufi a gir 
like you ! If o d >la> cy hau ,ti/m tn v.hcit ue ati<. *it tog ihc, 
Totup ivgeilter^ I S' ppo>e ' c d Ittivc bput bloods I in ow I i/iore 
have if I had been tn mi putee ! 

Blit blo ^iy old f^os \.ho arc no good shonui ; ot mar 
beautiful girs xvho are cr^,i’-g ont for /ovc, stionul ih^^y r 

WlU, if it s tot e \oii Viiti t and you do, don 1 yti., oarliu 
—I can meet all present deaiands, 1 think. 
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like hearing a' beautiful -piece' of music for the first time are yotc 

fond of music, by the -way’? You’ve got such lovely hands ... , 

"I don’t get much-time.. .but I play the piano a little. 

“I don’t even do that. Usuallyr 1 hate music. Its b^^se- 
I don’t understand' it,- I expect,” he added truthfully. But 
sometimes xvhen I'm at the theatre, or a place like that, 
orchestra ’will strike up something that seems to hit me tight 
there,” and he lightly touched his breast over his heart. It ■ 
akes me go very quiet...” , ' 

She laughed a little with him now. 

"But you weren’t very quiet when you first met me-^I never 
sard anyone so talkative !” 

“I know, ..but that was because, you see, I was afraid you 
light go — ^vanish — and that I should never see you again.” . 

“Would you have been sorry if I had vanished ?” '• 

“I don't know what I should have done," he told her sin* 
etely ; “to have seen you — and not to have known you. ..But 
ow tell me something about yourself.” ; 

“I’m afraid I’m nothing like so interesting as you,” she said 
nodestly. “My people are poor ; I’m one of a large family ; I 
70rk in a cheap dress shop, and — oh, well, there’s really nothing 
! can tell you about myself at all.” - ' 

Looking at her so closely, he was able to see a hard express- 
on change the whole structure of her face ; it was as though she 
lad suddenly put on a mask — a repellent mask. The sight was 
>0 shocking to him that he put his arms round her. 

“I want to change all that. I’m horribly poor — most repor- 
:ers are, especially in an office like the Tribune — but, still, we’ll 
lave good times, won’t we?” ■ > 

“You’re an awfully nice boy,” she replied. 

‘Then you’ll let me see you again — often?” 

, . “If you want to.” 

“That’s marvellous ! But, of course, you must have heaps of 
nen friends — have you?” a sudden, awful spasm of jealousy 
stabbing him. 

I know a good many men — but there are not many I care 
Tery much about : they’re just acquaintances, such as any other 
pri has. You see” — watching his face closely — “I har^e two 
irothers, and they bring tlieir friends home.” 

The answer was as completely satisfactory as he could havfe 
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expected; but in that moment Tom Farrar v.-as to learn one of th. 
inexorable lessons of life ; that one cannot have a sinitle minute o» 
joy without being forced to pay for it. He was to know in the 
next fev/ weeks both the ecstasies of hca%‘cn and the grindii 
agonies of hell ; but nov.-, coming back to reality, he concentrati 
on the one thing that mattered most. 

‘ 1 must see you home,” he said ; “your people may be wondc 
ing where you are." 

She rose with a sigh. The sound struck at his heart. 

"Are you unhappy at home?” he asked, moved to a comjrassic 


that siiook him. 

“I hate it, " she ansv.crwl, “but I expect i am to blame 

perhaps I expect too much from life.” 

They h.iri started to walk ba^h across the Common to t! 
'bus-stop. The turf was springy beneath their feet ; the stai 
shone benignly, and the night a.ir had an invigorating tang. Ho 
dared God aliov.- such a girl to be uniiappy ? Tom asked himscl 
And how was it possible that such a girl, blessed vrilh sue 
beauty of face and grace of body, was unable to get all sr 
wanted out of existence ? It seemed incomprehensible to him. 

“I can help you there, if you will let me," he replied, after 
long silence, during which they v;alkcd as close to each other r 
w.as possible. “I’m able to get passes for shov.-s — such as the 
arc in Burminstcr — concerts, circuses.. .you’d like that ?" 

“Yes. ..but vrliy should you take the trouble ?" 

He stopped, held her by both hands, and looked into her faci 

“I don’t knov; if tiiis i.s what they call 'being in love,' " h 
rejilied, “but I know that to-night is different from any othe 
night I've ever knov.-n." 

"You're very s’.vcct," she s.aid, and, leaning forv.-ard, kisse 
him SjOonlancously on the lips. There was the heat of slutnbtt 
ing passion in the caress, and it set Tom's brain whirling. 


IX 


They clung to each other at t’ne g.anlcn gate, wincli led 
tlic sliabby.ioDking house t'wenty yards or so away. 
"You're my girl ?" he pleaded. 

"Yes. ..I’m your girl," she whispered back. 

He laughed' with that intoxicating sense of iiappines- 
had come so mysteriously to J’!"' 


np ti 


w.'nc 





CHAPTER TWO 


THE LATJMERS, EN FAMILLE 

I 

I^AUD LATIMER walked slowly up the weed-hestrewn path 
^ that led to the front door. Her eyes might have hern stats, 
they held such a frosty light : and the young man who had just 
paid his reverence would have been surprised if he could have 
seen the smile that cun’cd her lips. 

She pressed the door-latch bark, and stepped into the narrow 
passage that ran from one end of the house to the other : 216 
Ashburton Gardens was one of a row of dwellings built in the 
early 1820’s and conformed to the architecture of that lime. 

From below she heard a babble of voices, and the smile 
changed into an expression of disgust. 'I'hat .awful family of 
hers 1 

Still, she was hungr>’, and, although her second l.’eenest 
desire was to go straight upstairs to bed, she had to have food. 

The big, sub-basement room (hat served as a general living 
apartment for the Latimer family was crov.dcd. Crowded with 
humans ; crowded with savours of supper, the debris of which 
was still on the table ; crowded with the fumes of chcaj) cigaret- 
tes and cheaper pipe tobacco. 

There were nine people there, and in the follow mg order : 
her mother ; her father ; her elder brother, Herbert ; her >oungcr 
brother, Frank ; Ursula, her eldest sister (complete, as usual, 
with Erie Whetstone) ; her second sister. Ivy (complete 

witlr husband, George Musgr.avc), and her youngest sister, May. 
Even to Maud, who knew them ail too mtmi.ttelv, they s.eemed 
once again an astonishing lot. 

It was her mother who ga%c her Kfceting. Mis, Latimer hat 
had a hard life, and mu' h of the miversity she had suffered ■cxr 
depicted in her face. This held the pcij/ctual exprerrien n's-r 
over-worked horse : Eric Whetstone, m Ins earliest dnw 
prospective /torrec had asked his ‘'intended," upon bebirc ' ' 
a group of the family, “who the sailor wat,." 

Ursula h.id drawn herself up indignantly. 

"Sailor ?” she had retorted. "That's my rust hr* 
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Wisely she had kept the gaffe, to herself ; but if she had beea 
just, she tvould have been forced io' admit .that her /tance s- 
inquiry had had some justification. Mrs. Latimer liked to dress- . 
herself in dark blue jumpers ; these, in combination with her 
tough, relentless features — more like those of a man than a 
woman— certainly provoked surprise. Especially at a first 

meeting. . t ^ ‘ 

“Wherever have you been, Maud ? Not trapesing about the- 

streets, I hope ?" ... t , , . 

Maud, standing with one hand on the dirty table-cloth, gave^ 

a very broadside of a reply. , 

“If you must know, I’ve been on the Common," she ans-^ 
wered ; and then, before a rejoinder of any kind whatever could 
be made, she added : “I met a very nice boy to-night, and wo 
went on the Common for a walk. Any objections ?’’ 

So dominant was the speaker’s personality that all criticism 
was momentarily hushed. That it would break out in a torrent 
very soon, Maud knew. So she got her further words in while 
she could. 

“Have you eaten everything there is for supper — as usual ? 
It looks like it.’’ 

, Cool, detached, remarkably impersonal, utterly and complete- 
ly remote from them all, she waited. 

It was Herbert, the supposed “wit" of the family, that replied- 
“You can have what we've had, Duchess," he said ; "bread 
and cheese and cucumber — but I shouldn't touch the cucumber 
if I were you ; it may give you — well, hiccoughs !’’ 

The speaker looked round, evidently expecting applause. 
Herbert Latimer was a loutish mistake of twenty-two. He 
belonged to the type of sub-human that went in 1934 tearing 
through the countryside on a cheap motor-cycle, the exhaust of 
lyhich gave forth a deafening series of explosions ; who disdain- 
ed, no matter how cold the weather, any form of head-gear, com. 
promising by imitating the current undergraduate fashion by 
twining a woollen scarf big enough to choke a horse round its' 
neck ; who smoothed its hair straight back from its forehead, by ^ 
means of a cheap pomade ; who sported a full crop of pimples at' 
any season of the year ; and who had loud, but utterly worth- 
less, opinions on practically every subject under the sun. Maud 
hated him %vith all the strength of her virile character. 
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Disdaining any answer, she pulled a chair up lo the table, dj 
a mouldy piece of ciicese and the tail end of a cucumber towa 
her, took a liberal slice of Empire butter, cut herself tv.-o pic 
of bread, and settled to her supper. Meanwhile, she was cn 
cious that she was the cynosure of everj* eye in the room. 

It v.-as her father who championed her. 

“Leave your sister alone, Herbert," he said sternly ; and tl 
to his favourite daughter ; “My dear, you must be cold, 
make you a cup of cocoa.” 

“Thank you, Father." 

Once more the tone was cold and impersonal, 

Edwin Latimer got up gracefully from his chair — it was fr 
her father that Maud inherited not only her good looks, but : 
striking carriage — and w.alked out into the adjacent kitchen, 
was quite a good cook, and often took over the whole of 
family culinary operations. He was allowed to do so because 
liad been an abject failure in cverj'thing else in life, apart from 
somewliat prolific parenthood. 

Edwin Latimer belonged to the very numerous prcscnt-c 
class who feel themselves born to spend money without posse 
ing the compensating quality of being able lo cam it. He 1 
tried many things in the course of his life, and ail of tliem 1 
been mistakes. Starting out as a clerk in a big firm of toba< 
manufacturers in the adjacent city of Mclchcstcr, he had bt 
early promoted, by re.ason of his good looks, carcfully-ki 
clothes and the gift of the gab, to the Travellers’ Dejurtme 
But it was not long before his superiors noticed that an inhen 
wc.akncss in his moral make-up was going to prove a h.andic; 
Edwin Latimer could sell cigarettes and smoking tobacco as w 
— and, indeed, better — than the m.ajority of his colleagues, but 
had an unfortunate for the twin evils of philanderi 
.and gambling. Only awaiting reliable confirmation of llie nt; 
that had so shocked their very i)uritanical natures, the jiartni 
of Messrs. George & James Coltin summoned Latimer to t 
rrcsence. 'I’liis, typified in the very ample person of the Man: 
ing Director of the firm, resulted in the summary dismisfal of t 
young tnivcller, wlio was sent packing witl) three montlis’ mo.n 
in lieu of notice. 

It is s.aid of some merchants of industry that, from .a ccrt-i 
date, “they never looked back"; but from 
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Latimer never looked forward. It’s true he had his whole Ufe— 
or the greater part of it— in front of him, but the trouble -was. he 
-didn’t know what to do with it. , 

Of course, the news of his dismissal did not help ; the entire 
Tobacco Industry— incidentally, one of the most rigidly disciplm- 
ed in British commerce — was closed to him after the episode 
-already narrated ; and, although Edydn Latimer tried his hand at 
many other things, the plough stubbornly refused to function. , 
Three years after he had shaken the tobacco-y dust of Messrs. 
Coltin’s premises from off his feet, he had met Agatha Smur- 
thwaite. Agatha herself was, if anything, even more unattractive 
than her singularly unattractive name; she was short, squat, had 
•a face which an uncharitable critic had once described as “a 
wrongly-shaped bottom,” possessed a quick temper, a poor taste 
in dress (what could anyone do with a fi^re like hers, anyrvay?) 
— but, overriding all these arguments in her disfavour, was the 
happy -circumstance that she possessed a little money: an income, 
in short, of £ 150 a year, free of tax. 

Edwin Latimer — tall, distinguished-looking in a third-rate 
fashion, dark hair (parted in the middle), looking, in fact, a mixture 
■of a buccaneering Free Church minister worshipped by his female 
-congregation, and an old-fashioned type of melodramatic actor — 
-resolved to find harbour with the unprepossessing Agatha. She 
was certainly an odd-looking creature, but she did have ;f 3 a 
week certain. £ 3 for the rest of her life. It wasn't much ; but 
■it was something. 

At the time he started to pay suit to this heiress, Latimer was 
■eking out a precarious livelihood by travelling for a door-to-door 
Instalment System Book Company. It was the hardest possible 
kind of life, but it was the best thing that offered itself at that 
•time. 


Gifted with a specious tongue, he improved on the acquaint, 
-ance made as a canvasser with Agatha to get invited to dinner one 
■night. Unfortonately for the latter, she didn’t possess a father or 
mother ; she lived with an aged aunt, who occupied the few 
remaining years she had on this globe by an absorbing study of 
toe cheap cinema papers. Frustrated sexually all her life, Miss 
Enid Darblay endeavoured in her declining years to get some 
•compensation by feasting on the faces and bodies of the male 
film stars. 
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This was a very fortunate circumstance for Edwin Latimer^ 
Miss Darblay, espying a close resemblance to Justin Forman, her 
leading “favourite” at the time, took a warm fancy to Latimer, 
and when the latter stated his fervent devotion to her niece, she 
did not hesitate even momentarily in the matter of giving her 
consent. It would have been all the same had she acted other- 
wise, of course. 

Thus, Latimer secured a wife and a sure income of £ 3 a week 
until tlie end of his — or rather her — time. 

n 

The marriage had achieved just about that same amount of 
infelicitude as might have been expected; Agatha early discovered 
tire true char.acter of the man she had married, but being of a 
resolute disposition (hence her granite-featured face), resolved 
to make the best of a bad bargain. She suffered many dis- 
appointments — but, however much she criticized Edwin Latimer 
as a bread-winner and husband, she was forced to admit his 
remarkable prowess as a lover. In fact, Edwin Latimer may 
be said to have come into his own once he got into bed... Agatha, 
acutely conscious of her bowed legs, flat chest and other 
physical feminine disadvantages, got her revenge by making 
incessant demands upon her mate. The fact that these demands 
resulted in a superfluity of children (especially when the 
inefficiency of her husband as a money-maker was considered), 
did not worry her unduly. In her own peculiar w.ay, .Agatha 
Latimer was a philosopher: if she couldn’t get something out of 
existence in one direction, she was determined to have it in 
another. 

It meant making continual sacrifices; all through her married 
life, she had been on short commons. Children had been bom 
and brought up somehow — always sketchily (thtcc had died); hut 
a close obscta-cr might have seen an expression of triumph 
spreading itself over her exceedingly homely features on 
occ.asions. This was when she sat surveying the still handsome 
face of her husband as he went over the weekly houscliold books- 
Edwin Latimer was not at his best when looking at hills. 

I'or the past ten years the Latimers had been hc.axily in «!cbt: 
their name was a by word amongst lire local tradesmen; rometimen 
they were without enough coal to warm the house in winter, ami 
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This v;.T,s a vcrj' fortunate circumstance for Edwin Latimer. 
Miss Darbiay, espying a close resemblance to Justin Forman, her 
leading “favourite” at the time, took a warm fancy to Latimer, 
and when the latter stated his fervent devotion to her niece, she 
did not hesitate even momentarily in the matter of giving her 
consent. It would have been all the same had she acted other- 
wise, of course. 

Thus, Latimer secured a wife and a sure income of £ 3 a week 
until the end of his — or rather her — time. 


II 

The marriage had achieved just about that same amount of 
ipfeheitude as might have been expected; .\gatha early discovered 
the true character of the man she had married, but being of a 
resolute disposition (hence her granite-featured face), resolved 
to make the best of a bad bargain. She suffered many dis- 
appointments — but, however much she critici'/ed Edwin Latimer 
as a bread-winner and husband, she was forced to admit his 
remarkable prowess as a lover. In fact, Edwin Latimer may 
be said to have come into his own once he got into bed..., Agatha, 
acutely conscious of her bowed legs, flat chest and other 
physical feminine disadvantages, got her revenge by making 
incessant demands upon her mate. The f.act that these demands 
resulted in a superfluity of children (especially when the 
inefficiency of her husband as a money-maker was considered), 
did not worry her unduly. In her own peculiar w.ay, .Agatha 
Latimer was a philosopher: if she couldn’t get something out of 
existence in one direction, she was determined to have it in 
another. 

It meant making continual sacrifices; all through her married 
life, she had been on short commons. Children had been born 
and brought up somehow — always sketchily (three had died), but 
a close observer might have seen an expression of triumph 
spreading iiself over her exceedingly homely features o.n 
occasions. This was when she sat surveying the sf.ll 
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“What happened ? Did he die of the shock ?" 

“If you carried as much in your head as you do in your feet, 
Herbert, you'd be a much cleverer person !” was the devastatiiifr 
reply. 

He tried to save a hopeless situation. 

“O.IC., Cleopatra, ’ he said ; “keep your pants on I" 

At that, Ursula, who !iad strong religious leanings, and who 
was horrified that her /mneJ should have his mind so contamina- 
ted, rose like a hustled virgin. 

"I can’t stay here and listen to such talk. Come, Eric !’’ 

The builders’ merchant's representative, who h.ad found the 
atmosphere oppressive for the last hour, rose obediently to his 
feet. He gave Maud an intent look. 

“Well, all 1 hope is that )‘ou h.aven’t m.ade too big a fool of 
yourself, Maud — that's all,” lie s.aid darkly. 

With the departure of Whetstone, the Musgr.avcs announced 
their own intention to leave. But not before the antique dealer, 
conventionally garbed, as iisu.al, in striped trousers and hl.ack 
co.at (“I always consider mine .as a profession and not a mere 
bu.sinc.ss’’), had biin.sclf given his sister-in-law a few verbal pearks 
of price. 

“Look here, Maud, I'm older than you, .and you know I .ahv.ay,s 
wish 3 ’ou well,’’ he .started in his fluty voice. With that, taking the 
ivory cigarette-holder out of his button of a mouth, he concen- 
tratod on further speech. "As a class, newspaper-reporters are 
dissipated, careless of their appearance, .and generally disreput- 
able,’’ he said, dnawing a deep breath, and looking as though he 
was quoting something from a book — which, indeed, was tlic case. 

“How in the bell do you know? You never stir out of your 
stinking shop!" Maud dr.awlcd m .a tone that was an insult in 
itself; “and miml your own damned business, anyway, just 
because you married my sister, that's no rc.ason why you should 
come here night after niglil airing your views, and making a fool 
of yourself. Good night, all,’’ she concluded, pushing hack her 
chair and walking out of the room. 

This exit caused Ivy to sit doven ag.ain. 

“We can’t go just vt-t, George.’’ she .said determinediy; “.here's 
.a crisis — and 1 want to talk it over with i'ather and .Motlier. .\s 
for vmi,’’ looking at I'r.ank .and May, “jou ’n.ad better go up to 
bed?’ 
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snakes me sick the •vvay you iot cariy on!” 

With that he directed a particularly belligerent look, first at 
’George Musgrave, v.-hoiTi he had ahvays regarded as a sissy, and 
then at his two sisters. 

"Herbert!" expostulated Mrs. Musgrave. 

"Oh, I’m going to bed!” v.-as *hcr brother's scornful comment. 
""Good night, Ma," bending dowm and kissing his mother per- 
functorily on the forehead. To his father he gave merely a brief 
nod: Herbert, for some years now, h.ad h.ad very little use for 
bis very inefficient male parent; he summed up Edwin Latimer 
concisely .as "a wash-out." Possessing most of the attributes 
of his generation, Herbert nevertheless had his good qualities. 
One of these was the lo%'e he bore for his mother. He had rca. 
lized ever since childhood that she h.ad had a raw deal from the 
moment she married his father, and he bitterly resented the f.act. 
If it could have been contrived, he would have ordered Edwin 
Latimer out of the house, and never, of his own will, have seen 
his sire again. 

With Herbert gone, Mrs. Latimer spoke for the first time. 

"Maud has .always been a strange girl," she stated; "some- 
times, I don’t really know what possesses her,” 

"I'll tell you what possesses her, Mother,” sharply put in 
Ursul.a; "she’s got a thoroughly bad nature — that’s what it is!’* 

"She’s certainly different from all Uie rest of us,” supported 
!Mrs. Musgrave. 

•Mr, Latimer moved elegantly in his uncomfortable ch.air. 

“Don’t forget she’s your sister. Ivy,” he mildly countered, 

"I'm forgetting nofliing, Father," w.as the swift retort; "if 
you’re honest, you will agree with what 1 say; Maud has always 
been different from cvetyone else in the family.” 


Her f.athcr made no reply. If his thoughts could h.avc i>ccn 
televised, they would have terrified the company. I'or liie truth 
w.as that for everj-one in that room he had an unuttered but corn- 
plctc contempt. .Mthough a failure himself, he was Idcsscd — or 
rather cursed— with .an insight into other people’s natures tliat 


w.as as comprehensive, as itnpcr.con.al, as cold-blotxleil and .as 
pitiless as any surgeon's .attitude in examining a tumour. He law 
them ail in a hiinding, pitiler-s light; he knew them all fnr ex.mtly 
what they were : [vy, a self-satisfied, minor suburban snob, jH>r. 
fcclly content with liersclf now th.at she It.ad achieved 'Frifr- 
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night he had met the v.'ell-drcs?ed v.-oman coming up the Ridgv. ay 
Road. She-v,-as a lady ; her fur coat v.'as really expenfive. not 
dyed rabbit-shin, but Ire was able to judge v.-ith iiis experienced 
eye that she was “game” — and so it proved. 

Within ten minutes of raising his hat, she was not me: eh' in 
his arms, but they were locked m physical ecstasy. The intoxi- 
eating memory came back to mock him, although nearly ten 
years had now passed since tliat never-to-be-forgotten night. 

■ When it was over, the woman had tried to expla.in. 

'‘I’m nursing a sick husband,” she said, without any attempt 
at evasion ; “he has been ill for over eight years — and som'-times 
I feel It is something more than I can bear. To-night I felt rest- 

less... I had to get out to m- to forget... Of course, I shall 

never see you again. Good-bye!” 

And, before he could stop her, she had adjusted her stockings, 
smoothed down her dress, rearranged her hat, and with a crolncss 
that was simply staggering, had walked quickly a.way in the 
darkness. He knew instinctively that it v.ouid not lx: the siig- 
htest use for him to follow. Why, she might turn on him like a 
tigress and threaten to give him in charge for trying to assault 
her...! He knew enough about women to realiae that. 

He wondered if that was what had liappencd to Maud that 
night? .-Xs a father, it was his duty, of course, to show indima- 
tion at the mere suggestion that Maud had done anything wro-ng, 
more especially as everyone else m the family knew that she was 
his favourite child, but whatever his other weaknesses rmgiit be, 
he was not a whining hyjKjcritc. M.aud was twenty-three, and if 
she w.'us still a virgin (he v.ouldn't be prepared to wager much, on 
the point), then, all things considered, she must have cone 
through hell m order to have kept straight. For t'Cai si:e rx'd 
n p.assionate nature he was convinced. 

“I’m tired — and it’s time we v.’ere all in beil. ' !ie ■..aid. sudd- 
enly determined to put an end to the senseless cackle. 

"You never will face Facts, F'.athcr!” retorted {vy Musrravc, 
impetuously. 

in 

Maud’s bedroom w.as at the vciy top of tiic h.Qu.'^e. He' 
ivclion in choosing this attic — it w.a>^ hiilc more — w.as 
of her flraractcr ; she wisheil to put as great .a disterg*' ■ 
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own accord, she must make it somehow. ' At present it se^ed 
an impossible task,, but who .knew what the future might not 
hold ? The important thing was to be ready to seize the oppor- 
tunity when it came. What was that line of poetry' She 
couldn’t remember— reading had never been much m her line— 
but she was sure there was something or other referring to 
“stepping-stone." 


IV 

As she rose to start undressing, she acknowledged the truth 
about that hight : she had not really been stirred by the embraces 
bh the Common, although she had pretended to be — in a perfectly 
well-bred w'ay, of course: girls always had to pretend to be well 
bred if they wished to achieve anything. Her heart had not been 
profoundly stirred, but her vanity had been agreeably flattered. 

Slipping out of her skirt, she stood before the spotty long 
rihirror that was fixed to the right of the asthmatic gas-fire. 

Then she heard a knock on the door, followed by a voice. 

“Oh, Maud, do let me in— I so want to talk to you!” 

“Certainly not, May,” she replied instantly; "it’s much too 
late. You ought to have been in bed long ago.” 

The former entreaty turned into a whimper. 

“Oh, Maud, you are horrid ! You kuoxo how I like to talk 
to you !" 

She remained adamant. 

“Yes, but it can't be done to-night. You run off to bed now, 
and we’ll have a nice long talk to-morrow night,” adding the 
proviso just in time, “perhaps.” 

"Promise ?" came the eager voice from the other side of the' 
door. 

You heard what 1 said." 

■ "Faithful?" 

She was beginning to lose patience. 

“Will you phase go downstairs to your own room, May ?” 

' "Oh, all right — but you promised faithful, mind.” 

Then, sounding as though they went with a sort of dragging 
reltictancy, she heard her sister’s footsteps descending the narrow 
stairs. ' 

.Turning to the mirror again; Maud divested herself of’ the 
rest of her clothes. This did not take long! First a- slip, thdn a 
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girdie — a mere fragment of satin, sei^'ing only as a means of 
keeping her suspenders in position. After that a pink silk 
brassiere, and, finally, a pair of knickers so filmy they could 
almost have been squeezed into the palm of one hand. Stripped 
to her stockings — she never took off her stockings when looking 
at herself in the mirror — Maud stared critically at the reflection 
she saw. 

...Yes, she certainly was attractive, .\p.art altogether from 
the striking beauty of her face (the lines of her inoutli and chin 
made up for her prominent cheekbones), her body w.as wonder- 
ful. She recalled a cynical < har.actcr decl.anng in some recent 
novel that “the gieatcst failure of women as a sex was that not 
one in ten thousand was worthy of the lingerie." .“she h.ad been 
at George Musgrave's house at the time (she often went round 
to Repton Ko.ad, when she longed for a detent meal : that was 
one thing George did insist on ; good food), and her sister had 
asked the cause of her merriment. 

With the sole intenion of aggravating h’v, she had tc.ad the 
passage out. 

“What poisonous rubbish!" her sister h.ad declared; "a per. 
fcctly beastly thing to say — and how untrue!’' 

“Is it ? I don't think so, ” she had retorted; “c.an there be 
anything more ridiculous than the average woman buying modern 
underclothes ? Crepe dc chitic over \ ciny and h.airy legs ’ It’s 
appallingly incongruous in my opinion. This man, " tapping the 
novel, “is perfectly right. There's not one woman in ten ilsous.and^ 
who.se body is worthy ol dci nit Immuie,’ 

Ivy, who h.ad been knit:i;,e .a niu.pi i, put down her work at 
this thrust. 

*T suppose jou don't include yoursell, h\ aii> chance*’’ she 
had riposted. 

"Ccn.ainly not. I li.ave a beautiful liody, and any painter cr 
photographer would r.avc about rny legs — if only he go: 
chance to see them.'' 

“Well, I never!" e.vci.aimed her .sism. "Sutli disgu.sti.ag 
— and .such an outlook! I wonder you .aini i a.shamcd of y. - 

“I'm not .ashamed bcc.ausc I'm only speaking d ^ ‘ ' ' ' 

shall we ask George's opinion ? I wouldn't mind," 

Sc.arlet to the roots of her hair, .Mrs. .Mu.sgrave \ . 

"If I ever hear you oven mcnlton sex to my c ch*' 
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never let 'you enter tills house 'ngnlnl she cried* after struggling 
for breath. “Really, Maud, I'm horrified to think that you can 
be a sister of mine!" 

The scene recalled itself to her now as she continued to stand; 
before the mirror. What a fool Ivy was, with her puritanical 
airs, and her equally absurd pretence at dignity ! That was what 
came of being imperfectly mated, she supposed: the squeaky-voiced 
George Musgrave wouldn’t win many medals, she was prepared 
to swear, as a lover: all his vigour went into his shop, selling fake 
Chippendale chairs and bogus Hepplewhite sideboards to trusting' 
simpletons. When he got into bed he probably went straight off 
to sleep... 

But, then, he had his excuses: Ivy was scarcely the type to 
arouse clamouring amorous desires in any man : like Ursula, she- 
was angular where she ought to have been round, and flat ■where- 
she should have curved : she had practically no breasts and her 
hands were huge, with stumpy finger-nails. Scarcely a houri. Even: 
her father, who was usually careful what be said to Ivy, because 
perhaps of the fact he was so dependent on her husband’s cheques,, 
had once given her a straight piece of his mind. The discussion 
Aat night had turned on the “isgusting condition,’’ as Ivy called' 
it, of Thomas Street, the recognized parading-ground of the 
Burminster prostitutes. 

I call it a scandal," her sister had said, her whole body 
quivering with indignation ; “even though George was with me,, 
these abandoned creatures dared to speak to him! Why they aren’t' 
all swept off the streets, I can’t understand !’’ 

To the general surprise, Edwin Latimer had taken up tlte- 
cudgels on behalf of the criticized class. 

“You seem to forget, Iv)',’’ he said, “that these women consi. 
der they have as much right to earn a living as any other people. 
And whether we like it or not, the fact must be admitted that they 
serve a very useful purpose." 

“FATHER !’’ cried the daughter whose feelings he had so- 
outraged : “how can you say such a thing ? Don’t these women 
spread dreadful disease ? I refuse to listen to the talk !’’ 

She rose to leave, snapping her fingers at her husband as- 
though he were a dog. 

George Musgrave had got up obediently. 

“Really," he squeaked, “I think Ivy is quite right. If tfaa- 
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police only did their duty, this evil would be stamped out." 

His father-in-law had smiled. 

“Not in your lifetime, George, nor in the lifetime of your 
children — if you ever have any, that is. Prostitution in one form 
or another has existed all through the ages — and it will go on 
existing; make no mistake about that." Then, v,'ith Ivy standing 
by the door, stamping her number 7's in shoes, he added devastat- 
ingly : “I don’t think you would be much of a success at it^your- 
self, Ivy, my dear.” 

There had been a dreadful "scene,” of course. In’}* had] gone- 
straight into hysterics, declaring she had been so grossly insulted 
that she would never speak to her father again, and calling upon 
her husband — he and Latimer were much about tlie same age — 
to avenge the contumely that had been paid her. But with Mus- 
grave hesitating, and her father quickly professing his regret ("I’m 
afraid I didn’t realize what I was saying. Ivy; please overlook 
it”), the storm blew over. Later it was agreed amongst the rest 
of the family that "Father must have had too much to drink 
before he came home that night.” 

She herself had admired her father for v;hat he h.ad said ; Ivy- 
would have made a veiy poor purveyor of professional love. So 
pcrh.aps it was just as well that a man of George Musgrave's type 
had married her. 

It interested Maud now, as she continued to look into the 
mirror, to conjecture what sort of a show she herself would make. 
She had the body. Her skin w.as ivoiy-whitc and had a sheen on 
it ; her breasts, with the nippies pointing upwards, were large — 
but not too large — and firm ; her thighs were attractively rounded 
and her legs slim and long. If she had been a man, she felt sure 
that what she saw in the mirror would have driven her almost 
frantic with desire. She would have thought the rest of the world 
well lost to have spent a night in bed with such a girl : young, ^ 
obviously healthy, beautiful, fascinatingly shaped 

But she wasn’t a m.an ; she w.as a woman, .^nd tiiat mc-ant 
an entirely different outlook. 

Sex was merely a passing preoccupation to ilie avemge man, 
but it w.atj a very important business to a woman. She .already 
knew that. The fundamental truth of this she ftad, indeed, long 
taken to he,art. She believed in it thoroughly. So thoroughly 
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that she intended it to be a guiding axiom throughout .the i 
her life. • ■ - 

Which was one reason why that very attractive body o 
had never been “touched" — not in a serious sense, at least, 
an early age, after listening to stories from older girls, si 
resolved to keep men at a distance. She wasn’t going to be 
—to be “easy.” That led to disaster. If she were to reali 
ambition, if she were to obtain possession of what she want 
must make use of men and not allow them to make a playtl 
her. So she had kept herself untouched ; never had sh( 
freely surrendered her breasts for caressing, whilst a hand 
tentatively on any part of her leg had been instantly shak( 
She had not used the current cant idiom: “I don’t like that 
thing,” or, “If I had thought that you were that sort of 
would never have come out with you,” because she con 
such humbug contemptible. No; an icy look, a monos 
*' Please.!" and there had rarely been any further trouble. 1 
had been, she would have felt fully competent to deal with 
the need had never arisen. With her face and walk, she ha 
pestered by men — all kinds of men — for years. But always ! 
been the master-mind : she had played on men as a musicia 
ihg on so many instruments. Never had any one of the: 
• allowed to dominate the situation. It had been amusing o; 
sions to watch men working themselves up into a delirium 
•sion, only to say casually at the critical moment, “Shall 
now ?” The Common could have told some stories of tl 
-cription; even the seat on which she and Tom Farrar I 
that night 

Tom Farrar. She now came back to the boy, the meetir 
whom, she was convinced somehow, was to prove a - 
turning-point in her life. Not that she intended to abandc 
■of her previous ideas because of him ; but there was son 
-about this young reporter which singled him out from 
■other men she knew. He was undoubtedly very attractive; 
had a personalitj'. She had recognized this at a glance; th 
why she had looked at him at the bottom of Fernbrook Ro: 
had expected him to follow her — men always did if she gav 
tiiat sidelong look, half-provocation, half, apparent indiffer 
-but she had not expected the encounter to turn out in fixac 
way it had done. To her surprise, this sportil)’-dressed 
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man liad proved himself to be, an ideahst.- His reverential attitude- , 
to her was gratifying, if amusing. It was possible that in a weak 
moment — she must guard against that weak moment she might 
feel inclined to give to him what she had given to no one else, she 
was capable of it. Her former rigid chastity had not been due to- 
coldness (she was not Edwin Latimer’s daughter for nothing), but 
because she realized that her body was her sole stock-in-trade, her 
capital, her All. She mustn’t squander it; if she did, she would 
become bankrupt. Then, in a reckless moment, she might make 
such a fatal mistake as her two sisters Ursula and Ivy, marrying 
the first thing that came along. Poor as she was, hating her present 
surroundings, she was not going to turn traitress; marriage for her 
was not going to be merely a means of escaping. Before she would 
subsidize herself by falling into matrimony, she -would have to be- 
very certain of the fjiture. It was almost too much to hope that 
she could do as well as Flossie Trowbridge, whose luck had been 
phenomenal; Flossie, working at a shoe-shop in Downside, had 
had a sudden row with her “bdy,” had thrown up her job, had 
gone to London on spec. — and the first night in Regent Street 
had met a man who turned out to be an Italian Count. Yes, a- 
' real one! Thinking she was a beginner at the oldest game in the - 
world, he had taken her back to his flat— only to fall passion- 
ately and sincerely in love with her, after she had told him her 
story. They were married in a week’s time — and Flossie was . 
now living in some fabulous Palace in Venice. She -w'rote to her 
occasionally. 

\yould such luck ever come her way? Unless it did, she would' 
remain as she was. At least, she was mistress of herself now — 
and if she got that new job in Beaman’s, the local Bond Street 
costumier's, she -would be able, perhaps, to leave Ashburton 
Gardens and set up a place of her own — even if it w'as only a 
combined room. 


So, as she slipped a thin nightdress over the body she had been 
admiring so long, Maud Latimer found that life -a-as not nearly 
so drab and uninteresting this night as she had often considered 
it to be. Tom Farrar had worked some kind of magic with her 
but it was not the boy himself, but the effect his words had had ' 
that sent her gratified to bed. 


And the last thought that came into her mind u-a u 

upc .1.0 pillow was ,„e roveroolial 
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/had bentlover her hand as she bad said: “I am Maud Latimer 
Why, she might bave been a queen . , ■ 

4 In her day dreams, sitting alone, she had often said those fo 
^ -words. They had served as a stimulant when' she was depresse 
:as a tonic when the future seemed so hopeless. 

“i am Maud Latimer!" - 

She breathed- the words again now', as though it were i 
advertising slogan from which she hoped to gain a fortune. 


CHAPTER THREE 
THE WORLD IS ALIGHT 

I 

’T’OM told no one of his tremendous news: he kept this seci 
to himself. He felt he had sufficient reason. In the offi 
they would merely laugh at him, whilst he had never tak 
many of his confidences home. He had not the kind of hoi 
•for that. 

As a matter of fact, sad as was the circumstance — occasic 
-.ally he admitted this much to himself — “Rosedene” for the pa 
five years, that %vas, ever since he had started newspaper woi 
■had been merely a place in -n'hich to sleep and spend listless 
■such little time as the Tribune did not claim. He never f< 
•comfortable there, and was always glad to be out of it. Whi 
•he heard other fellows talking about the good times they had 
iheir homes, he had a quick, vivid sense of resentment again 
his own stifling family atmosphere; but, realizing that the 
w*as nothing to be done about it, he always endeavoured to d 
, miss the subject as quickly as possible. 

The Farrar family consisted of four people — his father, h 
■ mother, his sister Agnes and himself. All four of them -u'ere 
-such violently conflicting temperaments (with the possible exce 
tion of his mother) that the usual atmosphere -was one of impen 
: ing storm and ever-increasing tension. 

Tom was fond of his mother — and he would have been mui 
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curious trait of his father’s ; he v;as one man in the house and 
another man outside : he would be extravagantly buoyant av.-ay 
from -“Rosedenc,” bui directly he tumed tlic corner leading to his 
home, iic would “put on his face,” as Agnes !)ad once described 
it, and belch forth all kinds of complaints immediately he reached 
the front door. Saturated as he w.as in Dickens (although old 
Wigmore, the Tnbitnc Editor, had once warned him not to take 
the great Victorian novelist seriously; “He has more faults than 
virtues, my boy’ ), Tom had often told himself that if Dickens 
had met his father, Joshua Farrar would have become as immor- 
tal as any in the long galleries of pen portraits that the genius of 
Gad’s Hill had given to the world. As it w.as, he enjoyed a 
purely parochial reputation. 


11 

(Jn the morning following his meeting with Maud Latimer, 
Tom came down to breakfast humming a tunc. Although it 
h.ad been a long time before he bad dropped off to sleep the night 
before, he had slept without interruption until eight o’clock. 
Then, called by his mother, he had run a cold bath, got the circu- 
lalion into a glow by the aid of a rigorous towelling, shaved 
quickly, dressed carefully and had gone downstairs, feeling that 
the world was alight. 

He received the usual shock when he caught sight of his' 
father sitting crouched over the fire, perusing lackadaisically th.e 
copy of the Tribune that was delivered each morning at “ Rose- 
denc." 

He put forth an effort. 

“.Morning, father," he said cheerily. 

“Morning my hoy," returned Joshua F.arrar m ius li.ih.tually 
mournful voice. Tom never heard that voice withou; mentally 
s.aying to himself ; "Oh, God ! Why does a person like th.at 
w.ant to go on living 

This morning, feeling th.at even his father's ama/.ingly depress- 
ing personality could not put him off, he sat d''\vn .at the t.ab!c, 
picked up the copy of the Daily Banner, I'leet Street’s bric’itf^' 
and most scnsation.al sheet, and fixr.ste.l hi^ e\eson the front-p'U'f 
hc.adlines. If he. could have been gi%cu i!ie dearest wish of 
life — the dc.arest wish of hi.s life prior to mealing Maud Lm 
that w.as — he would have plumpe.l for a job on tlic /L"'- ' 
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^lung the newspaper on tlic floor and walked quickly to the 
<3oor. 

“Oh, come back, Joshua !” pleaded his wife. 

“I’m going out !" 

But you can’t go out, my dear you haven’t h.ad your 

proper breakfast yet." 

At the door by this time, Joshua F.arrar turned. 

“I don’t want any breakfast. If I can’t find peace in my own 
home. I’ll get it elsewhere." 

The veiled threat that he would set up a separate establish- 
ment was anotlicr feature of the F.irrar domestic proceedings. 
‘Whether his mother ever took the suggestion seriously, Tom 
could not decide ; hut now, feeling that all the joy of life had 
been crushed out of his day, and feeling, moreover, wliat a 
crj'ing shame it was that his mother should have to put up with 
such a human abortion, he, too, got to his feet and, walking the 
few yards that separated them, put his arm round his mother’s 
neck. 

! “Oh, nry dear !" he said tensely ; “what a blasted fool he is J 
He forces me to say things I don’t want to say — and then he 
carries on like this ! Come and sit down again and have your 
breakfast,” 

.Vlthough feeling tliat by rights she should side with her son — 
whenever a crisis arose, he proved himself to be a good boy — 
Mary Farrar was not able to throw off nearly tliirty years’ 
servitude to her husband’s will. If she did so, she felt, she 
would be false to her duty. 

“You ought not to have spoken to your fatlicr like tliat, 
Tom," she replied : “j'ou know how sensitive he is." 

With that Tom exploded. 

■"Sensitive be damned !" he cried. “Doesn’t he think that 
Other people have feelings ? Ever since I can remember, this 
house and everybody in it have had to be_ subsen’icnl to his 
wishes Why can’t he be a mow, mother ?’’ 

She looked sternly at him. 

"-•\ftcr .all, he is your father, and you have no right to criiicire 
liim. If you were only a good boy, Tom, if only you would try 
to undcr.stand him bettor, then things would be different." 

“They wouldn’t be different — they couldn’t be different ! HcV. 
50 wrapped up in himself that he h.as no thought for n*- ’•'■wly 

... 'X 
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thokc him : at length the opprer-sive atmosphere v.-as too much : 
he sv/'allowed his second cup of lea so quickly that some of it v.-tnt 
. 'the wrong way,’’ thereby giving him a fit of courthinrr, and, kiss- 
ing his mollicr fervently, murmuring: "Buck up, darling, vt'u 
don’t know hov.- sorry I feel for you !" he nishcd av.ay. Tlwrc was 
still a good hour and a half before he need start to go to the office 
— he hadn’t to be at the first Police Court untif eleven o’clock- — 
but to stay in the house any longer was an impossibility. 

.•\s he went out into the hall to get his overcoat and hat, he saw 
his father coming round the corner from the kitchen. 

“I’m soriA- if 1 hurt your feelings. Father,'' he said, conqucrir.g 
himself. 

"That’s all right, my hoy," was the retort. 

But Tom bad known Joshua Farrar too many yc.ar.s to be t.aken 
in by this rejoinder ; ivliat his Father really meant was that, having 
gained in his own specious and tortuous way another victory, he 
would consolidate the fact by moping sullenly for the rest of the 
morning. At every available moment he would pour his plaint 
into his wife’s cars. 

The trouble with Joshua I'arrar — or, at least, one of the 
troubles — was that he had retired from business too soon. Three 
years before, h.aving had an altercation with the head of h.i.s firm 
— ^lic v.'.as .a partner in a well known and prosperous firm of local 
stationers — he h.ad t.aken umbrage at what, when analysed, turned 
out to be nothing but .a poorish sort of joke : had announced his 
intention of leaving: had sold out his interest immediately, and 
h:id come hack to “Hoscdcnc” to sjicnd tlie rest of his life in 
poisoning the .atmosphere ail around iiim, .and in m.aicmg everyone 
under his roof supremely unhappy and micetahlc. Wi en ones, 
tioned on the point of why he h.ad left business at so e.arlv an r.rc, 
he had given as his excuse, not the real teason, hut il'.e far n-.o:c 
•sympathetic one of “feeling unable any longer to cope with, the 
strain." 

What a stinking humbug ! The Fact that tiic in.an v.-.-ir, !;:<■. own 
Father did not mitigate in Tom’s eyes .any deg.a-e of his ger'-ral 
unsatisFactorincss. Now, as he walked down the p.ath, .ar;l rio'.' cd 
the ro.ad to w.ait at the nearest ’hus-stop, he h.ad a seme of 
ing resentment at having been robbcai of a happy cluhlhoc'’ 
he\vou)d have pnt up with that, if only lie could have rC 
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specialized in articles of that description — moral uplift and rant of 
a similar description. All those he had prcvionsly sent up had been 
returned, with the formal rejection slip--hut he might liavc better 
luck any day now. Obsessed by this new interest, which had sud- 
denly arisen, he did not slop to reflect on the incongruity oi turn 
ing that morning’s unhappiness at home into "copy." Eager now 
to get to w'ork, he walked hack to the 'bus-stop. 

IV 

Straight from the keen, invigorating air, he stepped into the 
frowsy, mcplntir atmosiiherc of the IJurmin.ster Police Court. 
This plunge into sordid reality was necessary before he could 
indulge in any more dreams. 

There had been a brief period when as a reporter he took the 
troubles of his fellow human creatures keenly to heart; he remem- 
bered very clearly how, during the first inquest he reported, he 
found the copy paper on which he was writing wet with his own 
tears'. But that was when he was seventeen years of age— and 
very new to the business. 

This state of aff.airs had not lasted vciy long; the next week 
at the same Coronet's Court he had written a whole column 
dealing with a double suicide, without a tremor either of tlic 
hand or of the nerves; in fact, he had been .able to pass a joke 
with Nicolson, ibc Bug/c reporter, on the subject of the w.arts 
that disfigured the neck of old Thiirsby, the Coroner’s Officer, 
who was generally acknowledged to be the ugliest man for 
tw'cnty miles around. 

Now, as he squeezed into the narrow scat — the press benciics 
were neatly full — he mentally cursed all malefactors and Fate’s 
unfortunates alike. lie soon heard whispers that there w.as the 
promise of a particularly “juicy" c.asc that morning — and with 
Aldcrinaii Naylor Johns, who looked -like the pojnilar picture 
of a retired .\dmiral but who actually was in tlie wholesale iron- 
inongcring business, as Chairman of the Bcncli, the proceedings 
promised some ribald .amusement. .Alderman Naylor Jolins lind 
a wc.akncss for "sex" cases; jireicnding to be deaf — ^lie cmih! 
hc.ar .as well as the average m.an if lie liked — he would .ask the 
witnesses to rejicat their evidence — "aiul don’t be afr.aid to spr.ak 
out, my good woman!" There w.as one historic morning, when a 
young girl, saying her piece in the witticsr-box. responded with 
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mother's distress. That his mother was passionately and sincerely 
fond of the incredible Joshua Farrar he knew— but this did not 
relieve his feelings to any extent. He felt it so manifestly unfair; 
so unjust, that a woman who spent her whole life, who devoted 
every waking thought to the man she had married, .should ba 
repaid in so gross and unprincipled a fashion. As everyone ^id 
who knew them both intimately, the type of woman Joshua Farrar 
should have married was the strong, have-no-nonsense type who> 
at the first sign of these temperamental spasms, would have taken 
him by the shoulders, shaken him soundly, and said : “Look here^ 
once is quite enough with this sort of thing. You pull yourself 
together, or I shall leave you !” ' 

If his mother had only done that in the early days, what A 
difference it might have made ! For that his father was at heart a 
coward, he was certain ; only a coward could persistently behave 
in the way he did. 


Ill 

Getting out at the Circus, Tom decided that, as he still had 
another hour to spare, he would devote it to exercise. He would 
pay a pilgrimage to the seat on which Maud Latimer and he had 
sat the night before ! 

Jumping on another ’bus, he got out on the edge of the Common 
and wMked across in the direction of the Medway cliffs. The keen 
air blowing from the distant sea shook the cobwebs from his mind, 
sent the blood racing through his veins, and banished the stonm- 
clouds from his face. Yet everj- now and again he lapsed into his 
former mood. Why was it that one person should be allowed to 
permeate with his misery all those around him ? Why couldn’t 
everyone be happy— like himself ? What was the cause of all 
this unrest and disturbance ? 

As he tried to solve the problem, which he realized must have 
exercised the ingenuity of many greater minds, he saw in his 
mind's eye an article on the leader page of the Banner. It was 
headed : 

WHAT I FEEL I WANT FROM LIFE. 

BY A MODERM YOUNG MAN. 

Swiftly he arranged his paragraphs, starting with a snappy 
jpening sentence. He knew from constant reading that the Bannei 
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a similar description. All those he had previously sent up had h 
, returned. with the formal rejection sliji — hut he might have hcl 
luck any day now. Obsessed by this new interest, which h.ad s 
dcnly arisen, he did not stop to reflect on the incongruity ot tm 
ing that morning's unhappiness .at home into “copy." Eager n< 
to get to v.'ork, he walked back to the 'biis.stop. 

IV 

Straight from the keen, invigorating air, he stepped into t 
fro usy, mepliilK atmosphere of the Hurminster Police Cou 
This plunge into sordid reality w.as necessary before he con 
indulge in .any more dre.ams. 

There had been a brief [icriod when as a reporter he took t 
troubles of his fellow human creatures keenly to heart; he rcmci 
bered very clearly bow, during the first inquest he reported, 
found the copy paper on which he w.as writing wet with his ov 
te,ar5! But that w.as when he w.as seventeen ye.ars of .age—.ai 
very new to the business. 

This state of affairs had not lasted very long; the next wci 
at the same Coronci’s Eourt he had written a whole colun 
dealing with a double suicide, without a tremor eitlicr of t 
hand or of the nerves; in fact, he had been able to pass a jo' 
with Nicolson, the Dufitc reporter, on the subject of the war 
that disfigured the neck of old Thursby, the Coroner’s Office 
who was generally acknowledged to be the ugliest man f 
twenty miles around. 

Now, as he squeezed into the narrow se.at — the press bench 
were nearly full— he mentally cursed all malefactors and I'afe 
unfortunates alike. Me soon hc.ard whispers that there was tl 
promise of a particularly “juicy" case that morning— and wii 
Alderman N.aylor Johns, who looked -like the pojiulai pictui 
of a retired Admiral but who .actually was in the wholesale iro: 
mongering business, as Cb.airman of tbe Bench, the prorecdini 
promised some ribald amusement. Alderman Naylor Johns Im 
a \vc.akness for “sex" c.ascs; pretending to i>c dc.af— he coul 
hear as well as the average man if lie liked— he would ask tl: 
witnesses to repeat their evidence— "and don’t be afr.aid to spea 
out, mv goorl woman!" There was one iiistoric morning, when 
young girl, s.aying her piece in the witness-box. testysnded wit 
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such remarkable fervour and, wealth of detail, that the crowded 
Court was shocked into astounded silence, before exploding- in 
Rabelaisian mirth directly the Chairman of Magistrates boomed 
in his foghorn , voice; “Well, I’ll be damned !. Very good I 
Very good 1" , , • - ' • 

It is only fair to Alderman Naylor Johns to add that, directly 
he realized how he had offended against the proprieties, he 
apologized to the Court, coughed violently and said to die 
witness; “Please be more careful what you say in the future.” 

Wilcox, of the Stiti, who possessed about the dirtiest mind of 
'any man he had ever met, reminded Tom of this incident as 
..Farrar sat down. He also went bn to inquire if his neighbour 
“had heard this one ?” Knowing that he was inevitably in for 
the narration of a story of the foulest possible kind (Wilcox 
specialized in these), he said curtly: “No — and I don’t want to 
hear it. What else is on the list besides this filthy case?” 

Although he had never gone to extremes, Tom, at the same 
time, had never been known as a prig; consequently his answer 
startled not merely Wilcox, but the rest of the reporters. 

"What’s up with you, Tom ?” demanded the former; “getting 
pious in your old age ?” 

• Tom turned round and snapped: 

“No, I’m not getting pious; but I’m sick to death of hearing 
nothing but filth from you fellow’s. Why don’t you wash your 
‘mouths out W'ith some disinfectant before you start talking ?” 

‘ Then, feeling that he had done something to live up to his 
newborn resolve, he concentrated on his work. 

At a quarter to one, the Court rose. In the ordinarj' way, 
Tom would have gone straight back to the reporters’ room, 
delivered his “copy,” w’hich he had already completed, and 
lounged about talking gossip with Pankhurst. But this morn- 
ing he felt that he wanted to avoid Pankhurst; he would be 
certain to go into esoteric details about that monstrous barmaid’s 
anatomy — and the very thought made him feel sick. So, instead 
bf turning in the direction of Thomas Street, he slipped away 
down a side turning, went into the saloon bar of a quiet pub he 
knew, read through his “copy” to make sure that there were no 
mistakes, ordered a glass of beer and some bread and cheese, 
ate and drank, filled and lit his pipe, and then, avoiding the 
editorial entrance to the Tribune, turned to the right and went 
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words. As those who had been associated with him diiriiiK his 
business years were well aware, Joshua h'arr-.vr had a genius for 
‘Sveighing up" things. lie did not have the usual excuse of a 
parent for keeping silent; one strict rule Tom had made very 
early in life w'as never to ask his father for a penny. That deter- 
mination had dated from the day when, as quite a small boy, 
he had asked his father for a shilling with which to go to a foot- 
ball match. The request had been made in the street — and 
Tom had flushed all over his face when he heard his father r.aisc 
his voice to reply: 

“Where do you think I get the money from? Do you imagine 
I pick it up in the streets? Here's your shillingl" 

The high-spirited boy had taken the coin, but only to fling 
it aw'ay in a paroxysm of justified rage. 

“.>\s long as I live. I'll never ask you for another pennyl" 
he retorted. 

He was then nine years of age — and from that day he 
had kept his pledge. 

To be baffled and thwarted in his desire to do the decent 
thing was exasperating, but nothing new in his experience- 
What troubled him now was to remain where he was and 
not feel bored to death. 

As a preliminary he sat down and filled his pipe. 

“Been out for a walk?" he asked. 

His father shook his head. 

“No, my boy, I don't feel well enough to-dav to go for a. 
walk." 

“I’m sorry — is it the pains in the head?” 

A suspicious expresMon « ame into lus father’s eyes; evidently 
Joshua I'arrar was not certain it Ins son vas trying to catch him 
off-guard. 

“1 don’t w.ant you to mention tins to sour mother, my hoyv 
but ‘that’ has been troubling me .ag.ain," lie said, after a silcr.rf-. 

This lime it was roni i\ho hesitated. Tlie mysterious "d-* 
to which his fatlici leleiied iiaJ long been a puzzle to hifr.;^'* ' 
cnlly many yc;tts beture Joshua b'arrar had strained 
How, when, or where h.ad ne\er been disclosed. ■.* 

father’s reticence on the subject had been so master/y : > 
th.at little bit of information had had to come 
first place from his mother. Whether the disabT^ 
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form of rupture, Tom was never able to judge; all he knew ^ was 
that at the present period his father would refer to ■" that” and 
groan in the , manner of ,a man whose earthly sufferings ' rvere 
almost beyond' endurance. ' 

"Why don’t you have it seen to, Father? Have you . asked 
Merritt about it?" (Merritt was the family doctor.) 

“No-o, my boy,” was the reply, accompanied by a shaking of 
the head. ■ ■ . 

• --"But surely you ought to? Perhaps Merritt could do some- 
thing ” 

' ■ “I am afraid it’s too late now ,I shall have to put up with 

•it, I suppose, for the rest of my life. 

:• That was the maddening sort of reply his father had always 
!given him -whenever this baffling subject was broached. Why 
•on earth a man who was able (to his own knowledge) to walk 
fifteen miles at a regular four-miles-an-hour gait should slump 
in that disconsolate attitude over a fire on a brisk autumn day 
and talk about a disabilitj'^ which, no doubt, could easily be put 
right, he • found it impossible to comprehend; but, then, that was 
his'father all over; an elusive, unget-at-able, perplexing, irritating 
■personality. 

; Admitting defeat on this count, he went off on another tack. ’ 
>, “Read the paper?” 

The fact was discernible in the many scattered sheets on the 
, -carpet. Another of Joshua Farrar’s idiosyncrasies was never to 
put back a newspaper into its original form; after reading it he 
would scatter the sheets on the floor — for someone else to pick 
up. 

"I just glanced at it, my boy.” " . 

“Interesting position in Germany, isn’t it?” he persisted, the 
■weight in his heart getting heavier and heavier. 

< “Yes, I suppose it is.” (The previous day Hitler had 
-announced that, in future, he would place himself in supreme 
. -command of all the armed forces in the country over which he 
bad become dictator). 

•' "Old Wigmore” (referring to his editor) “was talking about a 
book written by an American journalist which gives the real in- 
-side story about the Nazi movement. If you’d like to read it. 
Father, I can get it for you from the office.” 

Joshua, the never-jubiiant, *ook his head again. 
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“1 don't seem to take much interest 
boy ” 


in reading now, 


n 


That finished it. Waiting only long enough to re-light li 
pipe, the young reporter rose and walked to tlic door. 

“Well, I’ll go out and have a look at the garden,” 1 
announced. To have stayed in the room a minute longer %vi 
that stuffed image would }:ave meant an explosion of some I:ind 

Because he had made the announcement, he was forced 
keep to it. The way to the garden led through the kitchen, ar 
there he found his mother, in company with Agnes, engaged i 
making marmalade. 

Closing the door, he said fiercely: 

“Why father persists in beliaving like he docs, God onl 
knows! What's the matter with him? Why doesn’t ijc go oi 
and do something? Why doesn’t he read, fake up gardening- 
anything but sit there, moping. For a man his age, it's absoluti 
ly preposterous!” 

His mother turned a round, placid face in his direction. 

“It’s all very well for you to talk, Tom, but you don't knov 
anything about it," she retorted, with some spiiil. 

In her own way, his mother was often as maddening to hir 
as his father. Maiy' Farrar was never able to see more th.an on 
point of view — and that point of view was always her hti.‘.bai:d'; 
To her, it was a perfectly naiuial thing ti at Joshua Faria 
should be as he was; not possessing any imaginaiion, sh.c loo 
him perfectly seriously. He was a man who sutfcied mtensch 
—and therefore w.os deserving of every pity. 

Somewhat to his surprise, Agnes took her brother’s side. 

“You'tc tight in out- rcsi I'Ci, at any rate, Mother," she .'.aid 
“only those who hate to h%c with lam know an\ thing about il.” 


Her mothet turned on her sharply. 

“Agnes, I don't want to hear any further rem-ark-s like t.hai 
from you,” she replied. 

Tom summed up the brief .-irgumcnt with a statement tiaat 

startled both his listeners. _ „ ^ 

“Well, I’m sutc of one tiling. Mother,” lie s.-rid intenseiv; warn 
I get married, I’il take damned good care I tion’t give^^ rn.v wi r .i 
thousandth part of the worry Father has giten you. 

Then, kissintr her on tlic forehc.Td, lie wen. >• 
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Alone in that comparative quietude, he thought of Me 
T heir marriage— for, of course, they were going to be ma.rrie 
would be the direct opposite to the iriarital misery the' atmc 
hereof which had stifled him ever since he could rememl 
Maud and he would be happy ; they would have the se 
interests ; they would encourage their children (if they had a 
to give them their confidence ; they would be pals to them. ] 
•own father had begat his offspring in the manner of a man r 
had done something in a fit of absent-mindedness — and t 
’resented the consequent responsibility. 

V 

At half-past eight, that night the Reporters’ Room in 
Tribune office was practically deserted. All the other men 1 
^one out on their different engagements ; only Willian Ride 
jand Farrar were left. 

Now that the day’s burden was over — Rideout took hisdul 
seriously — the kindly-natured Chief Reporter relaxed. Light 
41 pipe, he leaned back in his swivel-chair and put his hai 
•behind his head. 

."Your Late Night, Tom, isn’t it ?” he said. 

“Yes, sir." 

“Well, I hope that nothing very big will break out.” 

It was the custom in the Tribune office for the reporting s' 
-to be detailed to Late Night Duty in rotation. As there w 
•eight other reporters attached to the paper, Tom’s turn ca 
round on an average about three times a month. The duty 
the man on Late Night was to be on hand in case anything cr 
.ped up — a fire, a colliery disaster (a not uncommon occurrei 
in Burminster, which was a coal-mining district), the unexpec 
4irrival of a visiting celebrity, and so forth. At midnight he v 
4illowed to go ; after that, the sub-editors were responsible. 

Tom smiled at his Chief’s remark. 

“I hope it doesn’t, too, sir,” he remarked ; “because I’ve I 
41 bit of private work to do to-night." 

Rideout was the type of man to whom one could talk free) 
Tom had often wished that the Chief Reporter had been his O' 
father ; he would willingly have exchanged Joshua Farrar 
him at any time. 

As though appreciating being given the confidence, Ride( 
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encouraged enlargement on the subject. >< 

■ “rvc been thinking a lot about you lately, Tom, ne 
returned •, “although I didn’t want to lose you, of course, i really 
think that it’s about time you began to move on. There s not 
ich real chance for you here, you know. 

■Tve been thinking the same thing for some time, Mr. 

deout — but now something’s happened that •' 

Deluded, "I don’t think I want to leave Burminster after all. 

The older man smiled. 

“A girl he queried. 

“Yes, sir," said Tom, and although he felt himself flushing, 
i did not mind. “But, of course, it will mean that I shall have 
I earn some extra money somehow — that’s why I’m writing an 
rticle to-night, which 1 shall send to the Daily Banner- - 

“What’s the subject ?’’ 

“Well, perhaps you’ll think it ridiculous ’’ 

“No — I shan’t. Tell me.” 

"Well, you know the Banner specializes in what they call 
roblem' articles ?’’ 

“Yes, I seem to remember they do.” 

“I thought of writing something on the lines of 'What I 
Vant from Life,’ by ‘A modern young man.’ ” 

"A good idea — you ought to do it very well, too. Of course, 
'em,- you’re bound to land up in Fleet Street scouer or later ; 
on t make any mistake about that. There’s no real future for a 


toy of ability in Burminster, you know.” 

Y ou don t think I could ask for a rise, I suppose r” 

The Chief Reporter shook his head. 

_ Frankjy, I don t think it would be the slightest use.” ; 
eplied ; 1 will put it forward, if you like, and give a ttrer 

ccommendation — but you know what the Sheepshaukses are.’ 

"I do,” returned Tom glumly. And then, much to the Chi 
reporter’s amusement, he datailed the story which Pankr u* 
ad^told him twenty.four hoars before. 

“Well, I’ll see what I can do— but I don’t Hko to " 

■ny definite hope,” concluded Rideout, as he p'- r- I- 

oat. i'-. — -i.. 
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gift of extracting secrets from him; in the matter ot his %vork at 
any rate — he said; “I’ve just started an article for the Banner; of 
course, they won’t use it ’’ 

“Why not ? You ought to be able to do their stuff dajnned 
vrell What’s the title?” 

For reply Tom pushed over the writing-pad. 

Pankhurst scanned the words he had already written. 

^‘Finc!” lie summed up cxcitedlw, “carja' on, don’t mind me. 
I’m just killing time before taking Ruby to the pictures. Yes,” he 
went on excitedly, “I’m going to get her at last! She's been hold, 
ing me off for weeks — but to-night she’s promised.” 

Pulling out a copy of a popular weekly periodical, he did not 
say any more, but, as though respecting the other’s mood, con- 
centrated on his reading. 

Tom wrote rapidly for another fort\'.fivc minutes. .-Xt the end 
of that time he found himself alone. Pankhurst had gone to meet 
his massive inamorata. And, consideratively, he had departed 
silently. 

Reading through the eight closcly.written sheets, he decided 
that it was not so bad. Beyond making a few minor corrections, 
he did not think ho could improve upon it. 

So, digging out a sheet of office notepaper, he scribbled a 
note, put the manuscript in a big envelope, addressed it to : 

The Feature Editor, 

■The Daily Banner., 

Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, 

went into the Readers' Room, asked if .anybody had a stamp, .and 
then, going out into the hall, dropped the envelope into the office 
pillar-box. 

vn 

• It w.as now nine.fiftecn, and time to think about supper. But 
in order to lc.avo the office, he first had to report to the enemy — 
Hinatn Wilberforce. Ho hated the job. 

The problem w.as solved for him m rather an unusual vny. 
Hearing a familiar voice oulside the Reporter s’ Room, he 
the door. 

The Reverend William J. Burnside greeted him with n ' p’ f" 

“Hullo, To;n,'' he said; ’’.as In ■ ‘ ^ 

you np — let me introduce my tuen, 
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Th'ere .was, a- twinlile ' in tbe- minister’s brown eyes as li 

spoke. ■ 

Tom was momentarily taken aback. , Altboiigh Butnside wa 
a privileged persOH) he did'not . know w'hat Hiram Wilberforci 
who liked to think himself in charge of the ship 'at any time afte 
he protestingly took his seat at six .o’clock in the Sub-editor 
Room, would say about him receiving visitors on the Editork 
Floor. ■■ 

- That was his first reaction. But this soon passed. To he 
with Wilberforce. Then, when he glanced at the man standin 
just behind Burnside,, he flushed with embarrassment. 

;■ - -“Raymond'Hurlbut, the playwright?” he queried. 

. . . What a fool he must have looked, gaping like a yokel, whe 
Burnside was doing him the favour of introducing one of th 
greatest literary figures of the day ! 

“He doesn’t like it mentioned — but I believe Hurlbut ho 
written 'one, or tv'O things for the Stage,” returned the ministe 
his eyes twinkling more brightly than before. And then,, whih 
the young reporter watched fascinatedly, he said to the stranger 
“Here, Ray, .meet a particular friend of mine, Tom Farrar — he 
bound to set the world alight himself one of these days, so yo 
plight as well get to know him now.” 

The 'tall, elegantly-dressed man of late middle-age, who looke 
as though he might once have been an actor, held out his ham 
“There is plenty of chance for people who want to set tl 
world alight — if they don’t mind having their hearts broke 
beforehand,” he remarked, in a slightly cynical drawl ; “but dor 
mind me, Mr. Farrar ; I have no bowels and my bile alwa: 
overflows into my blood. That makes me, you see, a confirme 
pessimist. I’m very glad to meet you all the same.” ‘ 
Burnside burst into a short laugh. 

. “The trouble with my friend Hurlbut,” he said to Tom, “ 

that he always will talk his own Wnd of stage dialogue b 

what about coming out for half-an-hour ? I dropped in becaui 
I thought it was just about your supper-time.” 

; . “Well, as a matter of fact, I was slipping out myself for 
drink and a sandwich — but I shall have to tell our Chief Frer 
where I’m going.” 

.. "Tell him the Crown Hotel,” retorted Burnside. And i 
Tom’s eyes opened in wonder — for the Crown was the rao 
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expensive hostelry in Burminstcr — the Free Church minister 
■went on in his breezy style : “I realize the resi>onsibility of having 
tivo such famous writers as my guests,” and with that he dug 
Tom in the ribs. "The drinks are on me," he added. 

The young reporter entered into tiie spirit of the thing. 

"Excuse me just a minute ” he said, and cro.ssing the 

■corridor, walked into the Sub-editors’ Room. 

"I’m just going out to supper, Mister Wiiberforce,” he said, 
giving the Chief Sub-editor his customary title; "1 shall be at the 
Crown Hotel if anything crops up." 

As it was known that the Crown charged something like half 
•a crown for a whisky and soda, everybody in the room looked up 
in astonishment. 

It was left to Wilberforce to supply the inevitable comment. 

"You appear to have expensive tastes for a junior reporter, 
young man," he remarked. 

“Another misfire, Mister Wilbei force," was the quick answer, 
**thc Reverend W. J. Burnside and his friend, Raymond Ilurlhut, 
the famous dramatist, arc outside — and I'm going over to the 
Crowm to be their guest” 

"You say these men arc friends of yours?” 

Wilberforce could not repress the second thrust. 

“Yes. ..particular friends of mine.” 

"Very well,” conceded Wilberforce, nuiking a resolution to 
get someone to ring up the Crown Hotel and bring the reporter 
back within a few minutes, even if nothing important did crop up 
in the interim. 

But one cannot overrule the habits of a lifetime ; as the young 
reporter left the room, the Chief Sub-editor called after him: 

"You might get an interview out of Mr. Murlbut — but I don't 
want more than two ‘slicks.’ ” 

“I’m off duty for the next half-hour,” was the swift retort. 

VIII 

In such stimulating company, the time passed quickly. Toni 
•was just through his second sandwich when .a waiter came up to 

4hc t.able. , 

"I beg your pardon, sir, but .are vmi Mr. Imrrar. cf ti.e 

rribuftc?" 

“Yes, why ?” 
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going to be called tjie Pilgrimv that’s the present title, at lea 
and it’s supposed to deal with this .new Marriage Bill. . . • Bui 
can't tell you any moire about it than that ; I don’t even knc 
that it will ever be produced... You’d better confine yourself tc 
few lines of character sketch.” 

' With that, Tom rose and held out his hand. 

■ “This has been marvellous,” he said. “Oh, can I have yb 
address in case I find I have the cheek to write ?” 

With a smile, Hurlbut brought ^ out his wallet. From tl 
extracted a card. 

“There you are — if I’m away, the letter will be forwarded.” 
Having carefully put the card into an inside pocket, Tc 
)ok hands with Burnside. 

“As for you,” he said, with a touch of humour that broug 
mile to the ex-collier’s face, “if I get to Heaven first, I’ll lo 
11 out a special harp. Don’t get up,” he went on to adjure; ' 
y case, I really must be popping off now. If I don’t, I sh 
t the sack... there may be a fire or something waiting for i 
len I get back to the office — ^what a life !" 

Finishing his whisky and soda, he sped away. 

The minister looked after him with eyes that held affection'. 
“A very nice boy that, Ray,” he said reflectively; “I wish 
ire my own son.” 

"Yes, a nice lad,” supported the dramatist; “perhaps I’ll 
lie to do something for him one of these days. You never know. 

And then, being something of a self-centred egoist, as m. 
en who have achieved real greatness are bound to be; be retu 
whole-heartedly to his meal. ; 

. 'LX . . 

Back at the office, Tom confronted the irate Hir 
'ilberforce. 

The Chief Sub-editor’s face twitched ivitb anger. 

'What do you mean, young man, by sending me back si 
i impudent message ?” he demanded. 

Buoyed up with all the wonderful things that were happen 
him — the -world was alight for him all right. — Tom repl 
itii spirit. ‘ 

“Well, in the first place, I’d scarcely got into the Cro 
fore the message came, and secondly, I was busy interview 



Bui that won t be yet, loill il l Noi for years and years and 
years and years I At least, I hope not-, -you’re xvonderful I 
Marvellous! But there I g,o again 

J shall be coming round to-morrow night. At present, I have 
the night off — but one can never tell in this job. In any case, I’ll 
send you a wire as soon as I knofw definitely how I am fixed for 
the evening.: You’re such a sport that I know yon will understand. 

Monday I’m going to take you to the theatre. To the Regent. 
I don’t knoxo anything about the play — but it will be such fun 
being together. Oh, my darling . . . ! 

So keep Monday night open, won’t you, whatever anybody 
else wants you to do ? I'll tell you all about it to-morrow night. 

Meanwhile, my Icwe, my dear — 

Yours, • 

Tom Farrar. 

Reading it through, he did not know what effect it would have 
on the girl to whom he had written it. But it expressed his 
feelings so well, so aptly, that he did not alter a single w'ord. He 
was like that — and Maud w’ould have to get to know it ; he 
always wrote exactly as he felt ; there was never any reticence, 
any reservations ; what was in his mind, he put on paper. 

XI 

Maud read that letter on her way to business the following 
morning. “Never a good one in the morning,” as her mother 
{habitually and out of necessit\' an early riser herself) put it, she 
had stayed in bed as usual until the last possible moment. 

Rushing downstairs to gulp a cup of tea and snatch up a 
couple of pieces of bread and butter from a cracked plate, she 
■was momentarily halted by May, her sister, pushing a w'hite 
envelope across the table. 

■. - “Here’s a letter from your boy friend, Maud,” she giggled. 

■ It was not so much the knowledge that the steely eyes of her 
mother were watching her that kept Maud from opening the letter, 
after taking a quick glance at the writing ; it was not the fact 
that she was incurious ; the sole reason w'hy she pushed the 
■envelope hurriedly into her bag was because she was in rather 
more of a hurry’ than usual that morning. 

i. . As she swallowed the last mouthful of food, her father came 
into the room. 
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“Good morning, Maud.” 

“Good morning, Father.” 

Even at this time of the day they were friends, and grccterl eacli 
other civilly — a circumstance that always irritated Mr.s, Lalimer. 
Feeling on such occasions that she had been puslied on I rude a 
barrier, erected by her husband and daughter to enclose tlier/i 
exclusively, she now commented sharply : 

“Good morning, is it r I don’t know what would happen, 
I’m sure, if I stayed in bed all day. It would be a nice look out 
for certain people’s breakfasts, I m thinking. 

Edwin Latimer, used to these matutinal murmurings, kept 
silent. Maud, on the other 'nand, retorted in iand. 

"Oh, for goodness’ sake. Mother, step gramoang^. I Rnovr 
■ you’ve got a hard life — but so nave I. If SLUC^- iU that 

filthy shop waiting on those freals c-i wcpucn at: aa.. ...cud tninir 
so, too... Good-bye, father.” stopping to m=3 mret^m 

.\s the door closed behinn the cepantng ntscit: er. 

Latimer voiced a further contplamt. _ ^ ^ 

“That’s what you. get for satnfnmtr trt yctm tm-pett, 

she said bitterly. “I wish s-entetintes that I c. never nan . 

Her husband looked cp fee— hts p-a3 c: - 

multifttious minor activities in. the past- he r-as tt: 

talent to the selling of becks cn. . 

the £ and no expenses paid- It “as a pretsntttts — = 

— means of livelihood; and sttnsnmas- “petial: 
moniing, he felt like consigrinr it tt me tewL 




As for Maud, she caught ±a -v— 
clanged its tortuous way threnm: he: 
alternative route to the dress shttt ht 
pleasurable journey, it meant n^nrr 
hme in walking to the top ot Merttr j 
her love of bed invatiablv 
mornings out of sixteen, ' 4 -- 
bniises on her body b>- gefeg cn 
TheBurminster Tramwav^ 
the most inefficient and nneoifetmh' 





CHAPTER FOUR 
CROSS-CURRENTS 


A 

tT was shortly after eleven o’clock that Ivy came into the shop 
f in Mamvaring Street. At the moment, Maud had 30^ got 

rid of an elephantine creature who had endeavoured 

five minutes with singular lack of success to cover ^er outsizo 
proportions with sylph-like garments. The result a. 

scream,” as Maggie Tilden had remarked to her fellow sales- 
Maud stated as she saw her sister walk down torvards- 
die fitting-room outside of which she was standing Ivy Mus- 
pave being a snob, she usually strenuously avoided the cheap 
Iress-shop in which her sister rvorked. But now Maud noticed, 
ivith surprise that Ivy’s thin nostrils were dilated, and that her 
ilotchy face was twitching witli excitement. 

"I haven’t really a minute to spare, Maud,” her sister said^^ 
when she reached her side', “I’m just on my way to see George.. 

By tlie way,” speaking with the casualness which ?ilaud 

:new from experience masked her teal object in coming there- 
hat morning, "George and I have been talHng the matter over,, 
.nd we both feel that if you are serious about this young re- 
torter, you should bring him along and introduce him to us- 
i’matter of fact”— when excited Ivy was apt to lose the precirlon 
{ speech on which she so prided herself — “s’matter of fact,, 
ieorge and I are having Mr. Slaney to supper to-night.” 

The name was new to Maud, and she cut right down to bei- 
ickby replying: 

Who on earth is Mr. Slaney?” 

Ivy burbled. 

“He’s the new dentist at the end of our road. Hes taken 

■er old Burbndge’s practice must have paid thousj''’'':^ fo- 

Such a delightful man and so Idnd He sto-^n^” 

my teeth last week— and it didn’t hurt a bit I told^ 

d George said: ‘It’s always as well to know arSiviC^ 
Momso„ he’s beeo 
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Mly. before 

Maps stertS.' “““ ““'=^ 

“tei.grees, we'H be round about 
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tl>at.Tom;von\' JreL'^trgot a 

to the Common." ^ Pictures or take the ’bus up- 

its moorings, ^ ^ secure temper completely snapped. 

go now; ‘Madame^ wmbe^Wkf have ta. 

green soft.felt "r^^^-^eatber gloves, and! 

fS ^ar^UtebfoyS'? ‘he usual kSf* 
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^ollypLarJ ^he Lerage 4l 

Her otn""? ®^he a compil e 

sing^Lm nf a differed scS u 

fho Bu?4e er?' but two Sn able, 

'■anitv tn n ^ f ''^as that it wac; I '"ipnessions rose to. 

''■■itlhn reasl|)\vars?k 

hoon in the p4it?on of S p ^^^ondly £if T 

TouTf^ " e'j'i?/ 'h'*'? ehrceSr''’h««« ber Lrae. 

'^•ouldn’t go.^ Favourite. Beyond tha? n / 

at, however, she 
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In his eagerness to ■ show, his appreciation; he-stopped and 
stared,- admiringly, into her face. • 

"Yoii hre a'very wonderfuh girl, Maud; far more wonderful 
even than I thought you were' at the -beginning." ■ ' ■ . ' " 

She smiled in a manner that rather puzzled Mm,” but -which 
he put down to good-humoured protest at the warmth of the 
compliment he had paid her. 

Then; “You don’t know me yet,” she said. “And now,” 
speaking more quickly, “I want to tell you who Ivy is.” 

“Your sister, I take it?” 

“Yes. The only one who is married. ..so far, although my 
second sister, Ursula, is engaged. Ivy — ^you’ll think her an awful 
fool. I’m afraid — ^is married to a man named George Mus- 
grave ” 

“The fellow who keeps that fake antique-shop?” 

She laughed. 

“Yes'. How did you know about the fakes?” 

■ This tirhe it was Tom who laughed. 

“Remember, I’m a newspaper-reporter, and newspaper* 
reporters have to get to know eveiy-thing. So be careful,” he 
went on in a tone of jesting warning; “if ever you have any 
secrets I shall be certain to find them out." 

“I’ll be careful.” 

“So your sister Ivy married George Musgrave......rm afraid 

I was a bit rude just now,” he added. 

“Not wortlr bothering about. George is just as much a fake 
—as a man, I mean — as most of the .things he sells. He’s a 
snob, too, and his wife is worse. So. you know' what I’ve let 
you in for." 

“I shan't mind with you there.” '■ 

But all the same the prospect was somewhat unneiw'ing.- Irt 
the ordinary' w'ay he hated formal social gatherings, one reason 
being, perhaps, that he had never had time to cultivate them, 
whi lst another was that he went to so many public functions in 
a professional capacity that tlie very prospect of being thrown 
ihto close proximity to a number of strangers for any length 6£ 
time’ was nauseating. ; 

“You’re too sensible, I hope, to pay a'ny attention to what my 
brother said just now?” Maud remarked, as they turned the 
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corner of Merton Road; "I’m not tr>-inp to lure you into a falp( 
position — ^on’t think it." 

"I knov,’ that,” im replied warmly. 

"I’m not a hypocrite, at any rate. What has happened if 
this; wlicn I went home after seeing you for tlic first time, th« 
family v/anted to know where I’d been — they’re always sc 
infernally inquisitive — and I told them I’d met a very nice boy 
— young man, I suppose I should liave said: I must be careful 
not to offend your sensitive nature (you have a sensitive nature 
I’jn sure!) — and then, ol course, there was tiie devil to pay 
Everybody except my father — you’ll probably like my fatlier 
he’s a sport — began talking at once. ..I can’t even begin tc 
describe what it was like! 

"Ivy, my married sister, was there. I’d better tell you a little 
more about Ivy. You know already that she’s a snob. Well, 
because she married George Musgrave, she fancies herself im. 
measurably superior to all the rest of us — she likes to be con 

sidered the Head of the Family sort of thing I expect this i; 

boring you terribly, isn't it ?'' 

Turning to look at her, Tom shook his head. 

"It’s damned interesting Carry on ! In addition to all tin 

other things, you've got a sense of humour." 

"Rather a twisted one, I’m afraid.’’ 

"I like twisted senses of humour — the newspaper busincs; 
breeds them,” she was told. “Let’s get back to Ivy ! Docs she 
cling ?” 

“To her husband ? Yes — like a whatever do you cal 

those creatures ?" 

"Limpets ?" 

"That’s it — like a limpet. In addition to being a snob, shi 
likes to be look'cd up to and 'considered,'^ as she calls h : siu 
can’t bear to be left out of .anything. She calls it ‘doing lie! 
duty,' but what it really amounts to is sheer ‘nosiness.’ Th.nt's 
Ivy ; I’m telling you all this because sire's almost cort.rui fo 
palroniae you. But don’t be patronized ; be yourself." 

“You bet I will. But why on earth .are wc going rr: n ’ 

there ?'* , , 

“Bcc.ausc, my dear fool, she rushed into the shop 
ing and started to warn me about the possible conse 
'picking up’ str.ange young me 


' ^ '■' ;Mhadnt oeei . Jj^utt 

about oa aud d a . beatt to , a 

Because a bto'W oV®^ , ^ ‘ {ive «''"'^^®^Lnung 

It ^’^.fltve vou.^^fau meet a g^^l jo^'^^.ently t^e/‘be 
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Musgrave loolted at Tom. ■ ' _ ■ . , ; •' - ' 

“Let me see, Mr. Farrar, the Tribnm is a Liberal pai 
isn’t it ?’’ ‘ 

“Yes, Mrs. Masgrave, it's supposed to be.’’, 

Oswald Slaney waved the cigarette which was suspen 
behveen two abnormally long fingers (grey like the rest of h 
in the manner of an orchestra conductor waving a baton. 

“I’m afraid" (slight cough with that irritating smile in 
beam) "that I don't quite follow that.” 

Tom turned in his chair. 

“It’s easy enough to explain," he replied ; “the two men 
actually own the Tribune are Liberals, or say they are, but 
leading articles are written by a man who boasts he always v 
Conservative, and the Editor himself is secretly a Socialist." 

The lantern jaw of the dentist dropped. 

“Well well !’’ he ejaculated ; “I never heard of sm 

thing ; have you, Musgrave ?’’ He was deeply grieved by 
revelation : that much was plain. 

The antique-dealer blew cigar smoke from his absurd mi 
ture of a mouth. He looked like a doll performing some obs( 
act, 

“I can't say that I’m altogether surprised at what Mr.... 
Mr ” 

“Farrar, Daddy," replied his wife. 

' “Oh, yes, Mr. Farrar ’’ Pausing to emit another 

cloud of smoke, he went on ; “No, I can’t honestly say that 
surprised at what our young friend here has told us. Jotitna’ 
to-day I believe to be thoroughly corrupt." With this Jo' 
piece of thunder, he leaned back, and the only furtlier sound 
came from him u'as an intestinal rumbling. 

He hoped that would settle this upstart. He’d give T 
piece of his mind for paying him so much attention. It nr 
his blood boil to see the fellow sitting there, apparently enti 
at his ease. The whole affair was a hopeless mess-up ; it ha 
taken him long to see that Slaney was attracted by Maud — 'V 
a stroke of luck for Maud ! But with this penniless repo 
hanging on 

- George Musgrave had been nearly at bursfing-point before, 
now he looked like actually exploding. For he was raked 
and aft by the very person whose future he bad been conside: 
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"Don't be a fool, George !’’ said Maud derisively ; "you know 
as much about newspapers as a pork-butcher knows about svna- 
gogues 

Mrs. Musgrave inflated her entirely inadequate bosom. 
;'Maud r 

"Well, let him talk sense, then Besides, if p.apcrs arc 

corrupt, as he calls it, what does it matter ? We’ve .all got to 
do jobs we don’t like doing.” She turned to flick the dentist 
with her go.ad. "You surely don’t like peering into people's 
horrible mouths, do you ?” 

How much greyer became the grey man at that moment ! 
Osw'ald Slaney had always considered his profession an extre- 
mely dignified one — and not merely dignified, but one catering to 
the best instincts of humanity. He had previously .':cen himself 
in the light of a benefactor ; a man, in short, who devoted his 
life (at a proper fee, of course) to Public Service. It was e.\tre- 
mely annoying now to be reg.arded as a person wlio spent his 
working hours performing distasteful and unsavoury’ probing 
■operations ; a sort of sanitary inspector, in sliort. Am\ all the 
more annoying because he h.ad been giving considerable time to 
the reflection that this girl was very, very attractive. Yes, very 

attractive. Her breasts, for instance The combination of 

circumstances caused something like a miracle to happen ; into 
the leaden cheeks of Oswald Slaney, L. D. S., a sudden flush 
hloomed 

He didn’t know what answer to give to this direct attack, 
but he called on ail his avail.ablc forces. 

“My clients do not h.avc ‘horrible mouths,' .Mis.s Latimer ; 
they take too much care of them for that." 

“Of course !” quickly supported Mrs. .Musgrave ; "you 
couldn’t surelv have been thinking what you were saving, - 
Maud ?'• ' 

Her sister refused to show any signs of being discomfited. 

“I’m sorry if I hurt your feelings, Mr. Slaney, but I’ve 

itlw.ays considcrc<l a dentist fuas .a dreadful job I fheuH 

hate it !” 

Not since his student d.ays had the man she addressd feh so 
vmcomfortable. To be exposed to eve: 

— it w.as intolcnablc! He twitched w: 
veins in both his legs throblx-tl Ive.ac.at 
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A man who liked to think that he held, the-whole world in thiralE 
on account' of the secret and adolent - contempt he bad for the 
great mass of humanity, Oswa,ld Slaney now suffered almost 
complete humiliation. Degrading as was the thought, he realized 
he would have given practically anything to’ .have .won' this girl's 
interest and admiration. Instead, he had gained merely her con- 
tempt. Of what use now was his superior smile, his air of con- 
descension? Her scathing tone had cut through both like a knife 
cutting through butter. 

George Musgrave took up his duties as head of the house. 

“I think we will change the subject,” he said sternly; "Slaney-f. 
you will know exactly what value to put on such a ridiculow 
statement.” 

A toad under the harrow, the dentist smiled. He meant it to 
be a smile of supreme indifference, but, his soul snarling at him 
from within, it showed itself as merely a sickly smirk. 

“I can only hope, Musgrave, that your sister will favour rofi 

with a call one day then I shall hope to prove to her that she 

is — er — slightly prejudiced." 

“Oh, but I couldn’t possibly afford your prices, Mr. Slaney.” 

The smirk increased in sickliness. 

“If you would so honour me, I should be delighted to treat 
you free,” he said, “as the sister of a very good friend of mine,” 
and here he bowed in the general direction of Mrs. Musgrave. 

Tom looked at his wrist-watch. If he stayed any longer, he 
felt he would choke. He had just one urgent wish in life at that 
precise moment — he ached to punch that mincing mummy of a 
tooth-puller hard on the nose — and as he couldn’t see any chance 
of being able to fulfil this ardent desire, he wanted to get out into 
the fresh air. He hoped Maud would play up. 

Like a trump she did. 

“What time have you to be back at the office, Tom ?” she 
asked. 

He looked at his watch again. “Well, I ought to leave in a 
few minutes,” he rejoined. He hated the lie, but something had- 
to be done. He couldn’t stick that atmosphere any longer. 

“Oh, must you go?” wailed Mrs. Musgrave, 

At that moment she hated her sister intensel5": hated her more 
than she had ever done before. To think that this boy, glowing 
with health, joy of life and — oh, ever so many other things whiclr 
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disturbed her even to think nbout — was llirowinfr himself 
on such a shallow-minded, selfish creature as Maud! She fe 
wanted to warn him — to take him inside, holdinir his hand ^ 
she ^talked 

Yes, I'm afraid I must.” In order to soften the blow- 
all, the woman, he supposed, had been vcr>’ decent to him 

her fashion — he added: “Thanks awfully I’ve enjoyed n 

immensely." 

Something bcfran to ache in Mrs. Mus^rave's thin brc.ast: 
she smiled, precninR her--c!f after the manner of a hen whn 
just laid an epp. 

It’s been such a pleasure- -you must come apain.” 

Her hand, as Tom had feared, was hot. 

It was a worse ordeal sayinp pood-bye to the antique-df 
of whose personal antaponism all through the evening ho 
been so well aware, but he did manage to shake hands, 
made no effort in that direction with the dentist, howr 
Oswald Slancy had the effect on him of unexpectedly cncou 
ing a slug. 

Once outside, he took a deep gulp of the fresh air. He trn 
do this unostentatiously because he didn’t want to hurt Mr 
feelings, but she w.as too quick. 

"Feeling better now?” Her left hand w,as restingon thee 
of his arm as she spoke. 

Me got into his stride, thankful to be able to use his legs: : 
being cramped in the ovcrhe.ifcd .Mtisgrave sitting-room, i 
a joy to be able to walk ! 

“Best leg forw.ard, darling!" he rejoined, feeling that here 
a comrade .after his own hc.art. “You v.'ere a brick to p-a 
away like you did !” he s.aid. 

Maud laughed. She, too, w.as feeling the s.ati.sf.ict!or 
energetic c.'cerci.'^c. Those be.aiitifiilly-sh.apcd Icg.s of her-i i 
keeping p.ace with Tom’s more athletK- limbs, 

“Well, 1 could see you looking as borc'd as tiie devil, .an: 

r thought I would invent some excuse Gh.asth Int, -ar 

wc ?” 

Tom tempnrired. The Muspnaves ii.ad bored him to ' 
traction, it was true — the wom.an with iicr ndirulous Here.'; 
Suburbia society affcct.alions, and the m.an v.-ith h;*' 
ab.stird prctcnsion.s of being a nun of the world vrith * 
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fust owing to.his state of mind— ccpd £ i=i-C 
circumstances?— but, -as he feit her ccc. r.e- 

breasts pressing against him, he chokec Qct a 

man’ellousl" .. ^ 

If he hadn’t tom himself awav iE^ems.=i . m -r. 
he could never have left her 

hlaud bad gone straight to her rcotn. refnsrg sr 
tiring had happened to her that mgnt — ^sctrHr::^ 
disquieting. Her whole body seemed on rre. i 
ache in her breasts, and her legs tfereare; 
her. This was the first time in her iife 
herself impelled to surrender to a physl'__ 
not knorv whether to be glad or sorry, 
subject were very mi.\'ed : she had rerar ^ 
slave to her feelings in this way ; on the ether 
urge was very fascinating. It wotiid have tn he ss: 

It was in order, partially, at least, tr- san^ 
the door of her bedroom lociad aaainst irrmsicn- 
drawer in her dressing-table and took rrem t a err}- 

was frayed and very old, and the letter-p-^ — TJe 

She had picked up this volume in a se^nciand = 
pence, a few months back. 

The volume bore a famous 

caccto. 

hlaud already kuew most of these 

had read them many times durina -J 
attitude of cold analysis, .m these 
Latin fire ; and, moreover, thev 
when life was not the comme-'-'—,. 

But, although she had bee- 

- went to secsnal plearur^ 

(this book had to be nems-” 

room), had be 

had never bee; 

' **^e. 

It 

favccrl' 


3Iy cart — a, i — -- 


ZZ jfc - — - 
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Iter mind. So xvhen supper xvas done, and they .tere i isen 
from the table, she conferred xoith her maid, whether aftei t e 

cruel trick played npon her by the Margins, tt were not wdl fo- 

take the good gift which Fortune had sent her. The maid, know- 
ing the bent of her mistress's desire, left no word unsaid that 
might encourage her to follow it. Wherefore the lady, turning 
towards Rinaldo, xvho xoas standing where she had left him by 
the fire, began thus : ‘So 1 Rinaldo, why still so pensive ? WtU. 
nothing console you for the loss of a horse and- a few clothes? 
Take heart, put a blithe face on it, yon are at home ; nay more, 
let me tell you that, seeing you in those clothes which my late- 
husband used to wear, and taking you for him, I have felt, not 
once or fxoice, but perhaps a hundred times, a longing to throw 
my arms around you and kiss you, and, in faith, 1 had- so dotiBr 
but that I feared it might displease you.' Rinaldo, hearing 
these words, and marking the flame that shot from the lady's 
eyes, and being no laggard, came forward with open arms and 
confronted her and said : 'Madam, I am not unmindful that I 
must ever acknowledge that to you I owe my life, in regard of 
the peril whence you rescued me. If then there be any way in 
which I may pleasure you, churlish indeed were I not to devise: 
.it. So you may even embrace and kiss me to your heart's content, 
and I xvill embrace and kiss you xoith the best of good xcillsf 
There needed no further parley. The lady, all aflame xriih 
amorous desire, forthwith threw herself info his arms, and 
straining him to her bosom with a thoxisand passionate embraceSy 
gave and received a thousand kisses before they sought her cham- 
ber. There xvith all speedy they went to bed, nor did day surprise 
them until 'again and again and in full measure they had satis- 
fied their desire ’’ 

The text was illustrated by a most artistic drawin?. 
of the lady and Rinaldo exchanging one of the afor'=^-?d 
passionate kisses. The widow’s dress was lou-r^r 
most shapely bosom ‘ a 

As she closed the book, unable to stand aw- . - 

strain that night, Maud resolved to sedu^'^ Tr-^' 

fust available opportunity'. ” 

She had wanted to experiment e-a- ^ 

Tom was the right person. 
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Joshua Farrar was waiting iip as usual when his son-reached 
home. • It was well past midnight, and the fire in the grate had 
burnt itself out; but irked by the resolution—the almost fanatical 
resolution — which made him think he was doing- his dut>', he 
remained at his post, staring dully and apathetically at the repor- 
ter when Tom entered the room. - 

No one had ever been able to fathom the mind of the retired 
stationer — Joshua Farrar was an'enlgma even to himself — ^but as 
Tom walked in through that door, looking like, a yoiing god re- 
joicing in his strength and beauty, he had again that sharp twinge 
• of iftalousy that at such times as this amounted almost to a savage 
In his secret heart Joshua Farrar longed desperately to be 
is only son ; he craved for the exciting aids to life which 
atilized in such ample measure. But as these desiderata 
sot for him, and had never been for him, he fell back on his 
nary whining reproaches. 

f I’d known that you were going to keep such late hours, I 
I never have agreed to you going into that newspaper office,” 
d, “Don’t you ever think about anybody but yourself ?” 
t any other time, Tom might have flared up. But now he 

00 happy, too excited, too much in love with life to reply in 
Usually when he was attacked in this way, he felt an over- 
ning sense of regret that the other was so oddly inhuman 
nnatural, but now he went across and patted his father on 
loulder. 

, know I'm late, old man,” he replied, disregarding the asto- 

1 stare which Joshua Farrar gave him at the affectionate 
lation, “but you needn’t have waited up, you know.” 

e sat down in the chair on the opposite side of the hearth 
ulled out his pipe. 

dave a cigarette. Father,” he invited ; “I don’t feel like bed 
et.” 

shua Farrar shook his head. If he had made the slightest 
to understand this boy of his, then the limitless leagues of 
that separated the two might have been bridged. But 
a Farrar, a preposterous left-over from the Victorian era, 
Iways felt it beneath his dignity to get down to the level of 
son. 

t it was that now he said stiffly; 
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Joshua Farrar w^s. waiting up as usual when his son-reached 
home. ■ It was Avell past inidnight. and the fire in the grate had 
burnt itself out ; but irked by the resolution— the almost fanatical- 
resolution — which made him think he was doing his duty, he 
remained at his post, staring dully and apathetically at the repor-. 
ter when Tom entered the room. - • 

No one had ever been able to fathom the mind of the retired 
stationer — Joshua Farrar was an'enigma even to himself — but as 
Tom walked in through that door, looking like a young god re- 
joicing in his strength and beauty, he had again that sharp twinge 
of jealousy that at such times as this amounted almost to a savage 
pain. In his secret heart Joshua Farrar longed desperately to be 
ike his only son : he craved for the exciting aids to life which 
Tom utilized in such ample measure. But as these desiderata 
ivere not for him, and had never been for him, he fell back on his 
:ustomary whining reproaches. 

"If I’d known that you were going to keep such late hours, I 
would never have agreed to you going into that newspaper office,” 
he said. “Don’t you ever think about anybody but yourself ?” 

At any other time, Tom might have flared up. But now he 
was too happy, too excited, too much in love with life to reply ia 
kind. Usually when he was attacked in this way, he felt an over- 
whelming sense of regret that the other was so oddly inhuman 
and unnatural, but now he went across and patted his father on 
the shoulder. 

"I know I’m late, old man,” he replied, disregarding the asto- 
nished stare which Joshua Farrar gave him at the affectionate 
appellation, “but you needn’t have waited up, you Imbw.” 

He sat down in the chair on the opposite side of the hearth 
and pulled out his pipe. 

“Have a cigarette, Father,” he invited ; “I don’t feel like bed 
iust yet.” 

Joshua Farrar shook his head. If he had made the slightest 
effort to understand this boy of his, then the limitless leagues of 
space that separated the two might have been bridged. But 
Joshua Farrar, a preposterous left-over from the Victorian era, 
had always felt it beneath his dignity to get down to the level of 
af his son. 

So it was that now he said stiffly: 
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Eg- to^bec- 








‘•I’ve ^vaited up long enough-I’® going 
' And he rose. i, j at that niotnent fc' ^ 

The affection Tom had at that 

humanitj' even took in the paren 

he ea-J, and he was » “ifSf 

been the last words be was about to ott^’„ 
tne-but why aren’t you like 

The muddy face oi his father furth^ 

“I’m afraid Hon t understand yon, tes:n = 

Tom persisted. 

'T don’t want to be offensive; I 

ings, but well, I'm so happy myseli, tn.-— a • ' • 

want eveiyone else to be happ}', too. 

that a man like you— retired, and witn i.- = 

could do, you know; you could play bowls ~ n 
football matches in ie winter, cohscr 
pictures— oh,” uplifting his arms, ’'mere s an : 
things you could do to find some interest in life, 
old man?” 

■ He waited— and if Joshua Farrar conl-i have raia r ec. “ miy 
he could have climbed down from the heights cn which, he hah:- 
tually installed himself, if only he would have rscerhed even 
partially inland, then the rapprochement nn^t hate ceme; 

These two, who had always been on guaidwiui each, ether, miah 
have Wltiends. As lot Tom, he wooldhave felt mat ie cci 
cloud in thehoraon had vatushed. 

But— the bitter tragedy of ill— the hahte oi a Hetime— = 
not to be foregone. 

“It sounds to me as though youve Been dtinki^E” said. 
Joshua Farrar, and, turning his 'bach, he walked out o: room 
Tom remained to smoke tVe^ipehehadaheadvoWw Vaua' 
h,ow that the Sire had died down, the room waf ' 
didn’t notice the temperaturmhe was thinldns, now 
*.ocV. oS Vic father’s refusal to meet him on co^L ' 

V.>,i MS, C-SsrSf Sts 

he u.os7.-.r— ‘.no mvremow of ti.e oex eWnt \ • a \ 
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he felt like a pilgrim reaching the gates of Paradise after a long 
and apparently meaningless journey, only to be denied admittance. 
He was beating upon them with his iaarc hands, but tlicv ojjened 
not. 

For the first time in his life lie norv hated himself — hated him- 
self with a virulence that was surprising. Kot only himself but 
everything appertaining thereto; his varicose Veins, which he now 
visualized as subject for ridicule (what would Maud Latimer say 
if she saw him taking off his elastic stockings?); his style of dress- 
ing — how different this was from the .sartorial buoyancy of the 
young reporter ! — the manner in winch lie lived; his sclf-rcprcs- 
sions — and, yes, even his formerly beloved calling. It was a final, 
overwhelming sense of defeat that made him admit this much; he 
had built his pride on his occupation ; he had nurtured his self- 
respect on the fact that he combined the rd/cs of professional man 
and public benefactor; lie had formerly gloried in the fact that he 
worked with his hands as well as with his brain. The neat, white 
coat that he wore in liis surgerj' had always been a symbol of 
self-rc-spect, spurring him on. 

And now this image had been completely shattered— and 
shattered by a slip of a girl 1 

Once again, he rose from his bed and walked. On a small 
table behind the door, there was a jug of barley-water left iiim 
by his housekeeper. Oswald Slancy was a barley-water addict ; 
like some of the new elcctrical-cle.ancrs, he believed it pet formed 
several operations at once in his interior. Very valuable and 
essential operations, too. 

Summing it all up, be knew himself to be an unflattering 
figure for romance of any kind. He had none of the glainormir, 
attributes to begin with, whilst he possessed various physical 
infirmities against which a girl like .M.nud Latimer ivonld be 
bound to revolt. A fresh and more poignant sense of defeat 


swept over him. „ , 

But this did not last very long. He const, led himself 
the reflection tb.at many men in History’s long loii had hr- n 
similarlv afflicted. There w.as Kapolcon. for inHt.ancc.......^ 

What was the mere flesh conip.iu-d with strennth o; vjo .m i 
tenaciiv of purimse ? I h: li.rl both of '.!>(•- ir, _ ample m-.n •.nc. 

It V'XS this sense of moral stfcnuth that uplicld Inm . .■.? 

put aside the gusts of fiamimrenmtmn xvhu-n. h.id :dmo-t rt''. 
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tratediiim, and saw himself in almost' the old ^tishdiig light. 

de had dominated before; he Avonld dominate again. The 
essons of his life came back to reassure him ; searching in the 
nnermdst recesses of his soul, he'found hope. 

Oswald Slaney was a man who had- generally achieved what 
le had set out to secure. He hadn’t been too particular in the 
nethods used ; but what man who sets himself a purpose was 
2ver over-scrupulous ? He told himself now that he would 
;riumph in the- end. 

With this reflection, he schooled himself to sleep. 

But sleep, when it came, was freshly disturbing. Perhaps it 
had been the unaccustomed heavy supper that he had eaten that 
night, but whatever the cause he had a nightmare. 

He saw himself married to Maud Latimer. They were in 
bed together, his arms twined around her. But in his wife’s ■ 
eyes was a terrifying glare of intense hatred. She looked, for all 
her beauty, like a Medusa, with snakes twining in her hair. And 
w'hat was that shadow behind her ? It was a man holding a 
rope in his right hand. At the end was a noose 

He woke up with a start, a cry spilling from his lips : the 
man with a rope had thrown it and the noose had settled round 
Maud Latimer’s fair, rounded neck 

VIII . 

Tpm, as he waited in the /oyer of the Regent Theatre, was 
•conscious of inquisitve eyes. It seemed to his excited fancy that 
everyone knew he was waiting for the girl -who, when she 
arrived, would inevitably hold the centre of the stage. He was 
aware that his new dinner jacket-suit fitted well, that his black 
tie rested snugly and artistically against the winged collar, and 
that the stiff shirt looked immaculate. He had taken more than 
usual care, and had called in his mother to the ceremonious 
robing. He might have been a bridegroom going to his wedding. 
Which was precisely how he felt. 

His mother, naturally enough, had asked questions. Fond 
as he was of clothes, Tom did not usually "dress” when he had 
to write a theatre “notice"; there was no occasion to do so. And 
the other opportunities for putting on "glad rags” were few. He 
loathed public dinners with the interminable prosy speech- 
making, at which a succession of pot-bellied men stood up one 
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form of jealousy that is known to human nature. . 

•Sensing in an intuitive way what she was suftermg, ion 

became very kind. • . , .u 

• “You’ll love her like I do, Mother, he said- And then 
because he was so full of his subject, he told the whole storj’ in £ 

rapid spate of words. , r -i,- 

- His motlier felt the hurt m her heart deepen ; her breatmn| 
became difficult ; everj- syllable he spoke was a separate arrow 
' piercing her flesh. 

“She allowed you to speak to her in the street ? was her out 
raged comment, when he had come to an end. 

He stared at her, not understanding how his own flesh and 
blood could receive bis confidence so coldly, and be so misunder 
standing. 

“Oh, what does that matter ? And it was my fault. Directlj 

I saw her, I felt 1 had to speak to her and know her You see 

darling, I fell in love with her at sight — such things have 
happened, you know," he continued, that radiant smile lighting 
up his face. 

He expected — and hoped — tliat she would relent ; that th( 
lines in her face would soften. But his mother did not relax hei 
grim expression. 

“No girl who would allow such a thing can possibly be anj 
good to you, my boy," she said sternly. “You’re young, Tom 
and you don’t realize what the world is like. I'm glad you’ve 
confided in me but I'm sorry at the same time that you should 
have thrown your affection away on a girl like that" 

He was stunned. He had guessed that this talk would be 
difficult, but the realization was almost more than he could bear. 
He felt sick. 

“I'm not a fool, Motlier, I know what the world’s like — I 
ought to, rvorking on a newspaper — and Maud, let me tell you, 
is a totally different type from what you think. Why won’t you 
be fair T' 

But, with that awful jealous pain ravaging her, she again 
shook her head. 

“Better ones than you have been deceived, Tom," was her 
unswerving answer. “Have you told your father about it, yet ?’’ 

He drew away' from her. 

“Is he the sort of man to tell ?’’ he asked bitterly; "has he 
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ever tried to understand anything about me ?" . ■ • 

Mrs'. Farrar kept to her dogma. 

"He’s your father; don’t forget that." 

A bitter protest rose to his lips. He could not repress the 
•words. 

“You needn’t remind me ! Oh, Mother, I thought you, at 
least, -.would understand — and be decent about it." -A.11 the 
frustrated love he had for her was embodied in tlic words. 

She struggled with herself. She would have given the world 
to be able to throw her arms around this beloved boy of hers 
and console and sustain him. But the repression which had 
kept them apart for so long still kept her numb. It was as 
though she were in a vice, unable to escape. 

And then came her final blow. 

"I’m sorry now I told you," he said. 

With that, she stood up. She thought liiat she would 
collapse. For the pain in her heart was intolerable. 

"Oh, Tom, to talk to your mother like that !’’ she ex'claimed. 

Then the door opened and Joshua Farrar showed himself. 

He looked at them for a moment, and then said in his whining 
tones : "Have you been upsetting your mother, Tom r" 

The boy regarded him as though he were an enemy. But he 
did not reply. 

"It’s all right ; I was just having a little talk with Tom," 
replied Mrs. Farrar, .anxious to keep the peace. 

"What about ?’’ The words were snapped. 

With that, Tom stepped into the breach. 

"I’ll soon tell you. Father. I’ve met a girl fallen in love 

with her I was telling Mother " 

With that muddy f.acc staring so blankly at him, lie war- 
unable to go on. 

"He wants to marry her !’’ cried Mary Farrar. 

Joshua Farrar gl.anced in sidelong fashion .at iiis wife. In 
that usually expressionless countenance, there now showed n 
slight animation. 

“Responsibility often brings out the best in .a man; it might 
do Torn good ; he wants some steadying influence,” w.as ti-e 
cr\’ptic comment he offered. 

Mrs. Farrar sank back on the bed. She kne'.v what h.'td 
prompted the words : from tlic moment of the boy's birth, h 
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father had been jealous of Tom. ' Now he, saw an opportunity 
of getting the boy out of the house! ' Hating the speaker as she 
did for the suggestion, yet she had not sufficient strength of will 
to put u^ any challenge to the words, , 

Instead, she compromised — as usual. 

‘‘Of course, "we shall have to see this Miss Latimer before 
anything definite can be decided— I mean about your engagement 
to her, Tom." The awful word ‘‘marriage” could not yet be- 
contemplated with any degree of equanimity. 

“I don't know whether Maud will want to come and see you,"' 
was the boy’s bitter retort. 

The memory of that mentally-disturbing scene came back to- 
Tom now as he continued to wait. 

‘‘I hope you enjoy the show to-night, Mr. Farrar," said a voice 
at his elbow. 

He turned quickly. It was Watson, the manager of. the- 
theatre — a tubby-figured, moon-faced man. The latter -was -well 
known to him. He might have been a decent fellow if only he 
could have thrown aside his sycopliantic manner. Tom sup- 
posed that this crawling attitude was due to the man’s anxiety 
to keep his job. With all the cinemas springing up, Watson must 
have gone through hell every time the Regent Theatre had a 
poor ‘‘house.’’ 

‘‘I hope I shall." Strung up by the domestic disturbance at 
home, and worried because Maud had not yet arrived, he was 
rather curt. Privately he said to himself : “Oh, God, prevent 
me from ever turning into a worm like tins 1 As long . as I’ve 
got a brain, I’ll never crawl to anybody !’’ 

In the nest second the whole rvorld changed ; he forgot his 
worries, and remembered only that this night w-as a night of 
nights for him. For a vision of dazzling beauty had come in 
through the swing doors. It was Maud. 

He walked forward to greet her. 

“Darling 1 You look marvellous !’’ he declared, using his 
favourite adjective again. 

She smiled at him. It rvas a deep, unfathomable smile, but 
.it set his -udiole being aflame. 

“I’m so sorrj’ I’m a little late, Tom— it was rather difficult 
getting away.” - 
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“What does tt matter — now that \ ou’vf; come ?” • 

'As they moved towards the stalls' entrance, hcheatd someone 
sav : “What an extremely handsome pair !“ 


rx 


The play. The Foolish Virgin, was the work of that master 
of society-bedroom infidelities, Martin Poimceforth. llavin^T 
achieved a nine months’ run in the West Etjd, it was now on 
tour. That alone would have been an important fact m itself, 
but what made this visit even more memorable was the cirenm- 
stance that Gilbert Chertsey, who played Lord Dor.sct, the 
principal rule, had come to the provinces for the fiist time in his 
illustrious career. Chertsey was a very famous West End 
actor ; indeed, some said that he was such a superlatively pood 
actor that his art concealed itself; he was not so much an actor 
as a performer ' Be that as it may, this most famous West End 
“name” was now soliciting the suffrages of the provincial pro- 
leharial. 


Before five minutes of the first act had passed, Tom was able 
to understand something of the anxiety that had been at the b.ack 
of the theatre manager's remarks. Watson had been wonted 
about tlie “notice” which the young reporter (whom he knew 
could have a somewliat vitriolic pen on occasion) would give to 
the piece. Tlte week before, Bur minster had flocked to the 
Regent to see a very successful melodrama. Melodrama was its 
favourite theatrical meat, but this airy little trifle, which consulted 
in the main of situations that the solid and .stolid Burnnnstcr 
bourgeois could not be expected to understand, and a lot nS 

brilliant if buttle dialogue which left them c-jualfy blan!., -wis 


not up their street. , 

Signifying the fact in the usual wav, mej 

their hands,” maintaining an attitude of rcni.ir ,a ' /‘/-r 

Whereas T-.acc Dead had '-S'"'!''”! ;, ^ 

Foolish Virgin was being recciicc in ’ 'j-j-Mrinld". 

silence. The apathy of the .audience was. m-c. .1. ...a.i,. 

It was an e.straordinarily “cold ^ ^ d ' ' 

But Maud seemed to love IP ' j,, apyr.cum , 

stage, taking in every v.-ord, p,y., , 

finance of every situation, ano '• * ■ ' . _ . x , 

leave her at the fall of the first curt, t - “ ■ 
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“Oh, Tom, 1 laved it . 

He bent so low over her that he might have kissed her ear. 

"So do I — but don’t say anything. All these, hicks look as 
though they want to commit suicide !” 

Then, with a parting smile for her, he went towards the 
pass-door on his way to interview Gilbert Chertsey. Hiram 
Wilberforce had played true to form : he had induced the Chief 
Reporter of the Tribune to make Tom kill two birds with one 
stone : whilst be was watching the play as a critic, he had also 
to interview the chief actor and “get a couple of sticks out of 
him.” 

This talk in the first interval had been arranged beforehand 
through the touring company’s press-agent, but, although the 
actor had been expecting him, Tom found the West End star in 
a verj’ bad mood. At the moment the reporter entered the 
dressing-room, the actor was gulping a double whisky, 

“Hullo,” he grunted in the staccato fashion with which West 
End audiences were so familiar, "what the hell do you want ?... 
Oh,” looking at the card which his dresser passed to him, “so 
you’re the reporter fellow, eh ? Well,” very bluntly, “I don't 
tliink much of your local audiences !” 

Tom smiled. He was used to human vanity, and knew that 
this volatile quality was nowhere more prominent than in the 
person of a leading actor. Ego was often the latter’s middle 
name. Moreover, through his reading and his close touch with 
current theatrical affairs, he knew that Gilbert Chertsey was very 
richly endowed in this respect. 

So he softened his reply. 

"Yes, I’m afraid they are rather sticky, Mr. Chertsey, but 
anyway, it’s a grand play and yours is a marvellous perfor- 
mance.” 

The actor softened in turn. 

Have a drink," he proffered, giving the sign to the attentive 
dresser. 

When his glass was charged, Tom got down to business, 
asking the questions which he had already decided should form 
the basic matter of the interview. 

The two got on very- well together. Chertsey ec idently liked 
the young man, and was impressed by his knowledge of the 
Stage. The result was that when his dresser coughed, giving a 
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•sv-nming that it was time the interviewer' should be gone, the 
actor said ; . 

“What the devil is a fellow like you doing in' a dump like 
this ? You've got intelligence. You ought to be in London, my -, 
boy — London’s the only plaCe for you.” 

Tom smiled. 

“I want to get to London — but Tve got to find a job first. 
You don’t happen to know anyone on the Banner, I suppose, 
Mr. Chertsey 

The actor stroked his chin. 

“The Banner ?’’ he echoed. Then he turned to his dresser. , 
“Do I know anybody on the Banner, Tripp ?’’ 

"You know young Mr. Stanton, sir,” was the prompt reply. 
And from this Tom gathered that Tripp was the Crichton that 
the London gossip-writers had always declared him to be. Accord- 
ing to these members of the cognoscenti, Tripp was the infallible 
altercgo of his master ; he was valet, dresser, general factotum 
and Inquire-within-for-everytliing. 

“Well, make a note that I drop him a line about this young 
man here — do it now, Tripp, Don’t forget !” 

“I shan’t forget, sir And now, Mr. Farrar, I really 

think that you ought to be going. The curtain is up and Mr. 
Chertsey has to be on the stage” — looking at his watch — “in 
fifteen seconds.” 

Tom sprang up from his "chair. 

"I’m terribly grateful to you, Mr Chertsey.” 

“Not at all.” The actor made a large, fluent gesture. “Only 
too pleased. Don’t forget to let me know when you do come to 
Town. We'll lunch at the Savoy Grill.” 

With these magical words ringing in his ears, Tom returned 
to the auditorium. Whispering an apologj' to Maud, who made 
reply in the form of a squeeze of his fingers, he settled back in 
his seat. It was a safe bet that he was the happiest person in 
the whole of Burminster that moment. 

X 

They were like two children as they got into the taxi which 
was to take them to the Tribune office. 

I shan t keep you more than about twenty minutes, darling,” 
he said ; and you 11 be quite all right — you can stay in the 
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waiting-room -while I write my stuff.’*.' ■ ■ ' ' 

It was a new experience, this sort of thing, going to the?" 
theatre with a man who actually wrote a criticism of the play,, 
and she found it stimulating. Moreover, it would ’ give her a. 
good subject for talk when she next met Ivy. 

Another taxi — he was being extravagant that night-^bore- 
them through the practically deserted town to Ashburton 
Gardens. The drive did not take long. Tom took advantage of 
the drive to say what was in his mind. 

“My dear, we must get married !" he said, taking hold of her 
hand. “I don’t mind admitting,” he went on, with a short laugh, 
“that up to now marriage has always seemed the most asinine 
thing any fellow — especially one of my age — could do; but now it’s- 
all different. You know why,” he said, squeezing her hand again. 

' It had been a wonderful evening, and she did not want to 
appear ungrateful. But this subject of marriage was embarrassing. 
She had not changed her views. She did not want to marrj- this 
boy, attractive as he was. He had no money. little maidenly 
reserv’e, she felt, would not be out of place. 

“Oh, but, Tom, we can't get married, dear; where’s the money 
to come from ?" 

“I’m going to London. Chertsey, that actor fellow I inter- 
viewed to.night, is going to do his best to get me a job on the 
Banner. You'll come with me, won’t you?” .\nd, carried away by 
the force of his feelings, he put his arms round her and kissed her. 

Maud kept silent. She liked being caressed by tliis boj^ it gave 
her a quickening of all her senses. But she knew that he v:as 
unduly excited by the events of the evening, and decided that too 
much notice must not be taken of what he was now saying. 

It’s all so in the future, darling,” she replied, returning his 
kisses, “and we’re both so young — there’s plentj- of time. Don’t 
leave Burminster yet. ..I’ve only just got to know you.” 

He held her more tightly for that. 

‘God knows, Maud, I don’t want to leave you — but 1 shall 
never get enough money to be able to many you in this damned 

hole " And then before he could say anything more, the cab- 

had drawn up outside the neglected entrance to 216 Ashburton 
Gardens. 

He got out and helped her to the pavement. 

Shall I wait, sir ?” asked the driver, sensing another fare. 
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It v.-as Maud v.-ho replied. 

“No — you needn’t v/ait,” she said curtly. 

“\'erj- good, miss." Putting in his clutch, the taxi groaned — 
Burminster v.-as noted for its decrepit tardcabs — av.ay. 

Tom, who had been surprised at the note of decision in Mraid's 
voice, was still furtlier puzzled by the look in the girl's eyes. 
They were misty and held a warm light. 

“I hope you don't mind my sending him away, dear?” she said. 

“No, I don’t mind, of course. ..but it’s late.” 

For reply, she took his arm and they began to walk up the 
worn garden path. 

“Everybody will be in bed.” Her hand pressed his arm. “You’ll 
come in for a minute, Tom ?” 

Something held him back — he didn’t quite know what it v. as, 
except that it might possibly bj* the \'oice of Conscience. 

“No, darling — not to.night.” 

“Why not ?” Her face was now hard and determined. 

“Well, it wouldn’t be exactly right, do you tlunk? With all 
your people in bed, I mean ?” 

The girl gave a short laugh, rather unlovely to liear. 

**I never thought you were a prude !... Well, if you won t— 
you li'on'il Good night, Tom, and thank you for a very, very' 
lovely time.” 

By this time she had opened the door with her latch.kcy and, 
v.’ithout another word, or even turning her head, she had gone 
inside. He saw the door shut in his face. 

Bewildered, he stared at its ungracious surface, and t>:cn 
walked slowly back to the gate. 

Me was fortunate to find a taxi at the top of tne Ciardcn? ^ 
otherwise he might have had to walk for at least a coiip.c o! mi*c.>. 


.VI 


.As for Maud, she picked up the letter .addres.ced 
Stood on the living-room nianlcdpieco an , iirr .u 
lowering, took it up with her to bed 
Not recognizing the writing? -he 
she came to the end of the few v? 
embossed notepaper, she I'urst i.i?o 
Oswald Slancy ! 

It was too funny! 



and 
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waiting-room while I write my Stuff."; • 

It was a new experience, this sort of thing, going to the^" 
theatre with a' man who actually wrote a criticism of the play,, 
and she found it stimulating. Moreover, it would ' ^ve- her a. 
good subject for talk when she next met Ivy. 

Another taxi — ^lie was being extravagant that night— bore- 
them through the practically deserted town to Ashburton 
Gardens. . The drive did not take long. Tom took advantage of 
the drive to say what was in his mind. 

“My dear, we must get married !’’ he said, taking hold of her 
hand. “I don’t mind admitting," he went on, with a short laugh, 
“that up to now marriage has always seemed the most asinine 
thing any fellow — especially one of my age — could do; but now it’s, 
all different. You know why,’’ he said, squeezing her hand again. 

It had been a wonderful evening, and she did not want to 
appear ungrateful. But this subject of marriage was embarrassing. 
She had not changed her views. She did not want to marry this 
boy, attractive as he was. He had no money. A little maidenly 
reserve, she felt, would not be out of place. 

“Oh, but, Tom, we can't get married, dear, where’s the money 
to come from ?" 

“I’m going to London. Chertsey, that actor fellow 1 inter- 
viewed to-night, is going to do his best to get me a job on the 
Banner. You'll come with me, won’t you?” .\nd, carried away by 
the force of his feelings, he put his arms round her and Idssed her. 

Maud kept silent. She liked being caressed by this boy; it gave 
her a quickening of all her senses. But she knew that he was 
unduly e.xcited by the events of the evening, and decided that too 
much notice must not be taken of -what he was now saying. 

It’s all so in the future, darling," she replied, returning his 
kisses, “and we’re both so young — there’s plenty of time. Don’t 
leave Burminster yet... I've only just got to know you.” 

He held her more tightly for that. 

‘God knows, Maud, I don't want to leave you — but I shall 
never get enough money to be able to marry you in this damned 

hole ” And then before he could say anything more, the cab- 

had drawn up outside the neglected entrance to 216 Ashburton 
Gardens. 

He got out and helped her to the pavement. 

Shall I wait, sir?” asked the driver, sensing another' fare. 
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It was Maud who replied. 

“No — you needn’t wait,” she said curtly. 

“\'ery good, miss.” Putting in his clutch, the' taxi groaned— 
3urminster was noted for its decrepit taxicabs — away. ■ ^ 

Tom, who had been surprised at the note of decision in Maud’s 
^oice, was still further puzzled by the look in the girl’s eyes. 
Phey were misty and held a warm light. 

“I hope you don’t mind my sending him away, dear?” she said. 

“No, I don’t mind, of course. ..but it’s late.” 

For reply, she took his arm and they began to walk up the. 
vorn garden path, ^ 

“Everybody will be in bed.” Her hand pressed his arm. “You’ll 
:ome in for a minute, Tom ?” 

Something held him back — he didn’t quite know what it was,, 
ixcept that it might possibly by the Voice of Conscience. 

“No, darling — not to-night.” 

"Why not ?” Her face was now hard and determined. 

“Well, it wouldn’t be exactly right, do you think? With all 
i’our people in bed, I mean ?” 

The girl gave a short laugh, rather unlovely to hear. 

“I never thought you were a prude I .. .Well, if you won’t — 
you •wcm'il Good night, Tom, and thank you for a very, very 
lovely time.” 

By tliis time she had opened the door with her latch-key and, 
yddiout another word, or even turning her head, she had gone 
inside. He saw the door shut in his face. 

Bewildered, he stared at its ungracious surface, and then 
walked slowly back to the gate. 

He was fortunate to find a taxi at the top of the Gardens — 
otherv.’ise he might have had to walk for at least a couple of miles. 


As for Maud, she picked up the letter addressed to her which 
stood on the living-room mantelpiece and, her face still dark and 
lowering, took it up with her to bed. 

Not recognizing the writing, she opened it casually. But when 

ShoTrf ‘ u ^ ^vritten on the heavily, 

embossed notepaper, she burst into a laugh. 

Oswald Slaney ! 

It was too funny! 


, • ; rCHAETER FIVE ' 

mVITATION TO THE DANCE 

i 

1 

A S slie re-tead the letter, Maud smijed in a manner whic 
^ would have puzzled Tom Farrar if he could have seen he 
t -was not a pleasant smile, but as an insight into character, 
vas revealing. 

The epistle was somervhat curiously worded : 

Dear Miss Latimer,— ^ 

1 hope you will pardon the intrusion (as it were), but 1 a, 
jpriiing to assure you that I was perfectly serious when I mai 
‘he suggestion the other night at your sister's house that yi 
ihould come to me as a non-Paying patient. One's teeth are 
eery precious possession, you know, and in the case of such c 
attractive young lady as yourself, periodical visits to a gee 
dentist — and I feel I can call myself that — are a necessity i 
health and the retention of beauty. 

I shall be happy to make any appointment with you that yc 
may care to fix. Perhaps you will let me know at the earlie 
opportunity when / may expect you? 

With very kind regards. 

Yours most sincerely, 

Oswald Slaney 

Now that she had mastered this extraordinary communicatii 
she laughed over again. What a fool the man was 1 And ho 
obvious was the meaning beneath those carefully-prepared line: 
Why, the fellow’s purpose was discernible in every syllable! Ti 
letter, indeed, merely strengthened her former opinion of hin 
he was smarmy and slimy. 

At any other time, she might have dismissed the who 
episode by tearing the letter across and flinging the pieces awa 
But to-night she was in a dangerous mood. The attitude of tl 
boy to whom she had been eager and willing to give herst 
twenty minutes before had not only disappointed but incensi 
her. She felt furious. Furious, because the bounty she hi 
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been willing to bestow had been declined. It did not 

her in her present state of mind what influence had actnatca 

Tom in saying “no”; it was sufficient that she had been 

thwarted. - • j 

Yes, she had been in the mood all right that night. Stirred! 
by the play, the way people had looked at her in the theatre, by 
the kisses she had exchanged with Tom in the taxi, by the- 
general unwonted excitement of the evening, she had imagined 
herself taking the place of the “widow lady of extraordinary- 
beauh-” in Boccaccio’s tale. The refusal, therefore, of the young- 
man with whom she had determined to conduct her first real 
sex-experiment had come like a slap in the face ; she had felt 
stunned by it. Though she had managed to utter a few con- 
ventional words, as she closed the door in Farrar s face, she had, 
cursed the reporter vrith a virihry tiiat rrouid have astounded 
that young man. Gripped by nerce resentment, she was now 
willing to accept any opportnnity that might present itself, and 
go to any lengths to punish rite boy who she felt had insmltsd her- 
■ Once again, as s’as sat in the chair wrih me mnssinf cas-mr, 
that slow smile of sadistic pleasure came to chsngure her face. 

ridiculously poor — yesr mis femeu -^as a -wssuen she cuuhl 
certainly use. 

what was it he had said afmr leavunr hn-mse : "^unshf^ 

for what he had done :c-mah: — ^tr ramsn feh 
be taught to hate Slanev even mare. 

As her lips curled hank her — .cX,. , 

resolve. She would not cnly rake 
it; the fool Slauey 


“%rxr 


me iuvji oiauey siresc'v t:-'- 

simply asking to be made use cf r and- in 
would be able to ac” - -e - 


arouse Tom's jealousy to the hirhesr nnhr - 

she would get something for norhins- f "irinSdi 

with her teeth so far as she knew-— ~~ -- r--nrhr^T ~' ,- 

effort on her pa.u to get to the shen ^ 

tune the next morning. Then JZZ% ^ 

niane".' tip. 




'rj-' rr 



^ ■ ■ i-frotn 

paA\-^ ..-r^Itflt I +o iise 


rtves^'— ■ . ,,v 

tom as /rcn- tl’' 

5^®’' I accost « i’ j,3) 

;.S-’- r £fs5i»i >',f s „,. i.«« “ 

^■'>“ '""' BWor. 


r- 

reft'’'’* ■ 


iCl- 

I'i® Ar-. tbe be saVJ 't' , 

tWb<.»»r ° d s»« "'''° _, ,e«e<.b® ‘ 


■'TevS-”''’ “ hv -be 1 * bim, «>>e« 

^ i-e ha^i m^ea ^^0,-^. ;oob as 

»t\\o\c A it.QaieW>> ^ on\') S ^iwei one o 

' e'testuaSi^ n^Scum oi g°°^,Wn.ed 

-sUca\W’ ^^bvays sa 
-uOU'- 
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■one day ! Leader-page stuff in the Banner \ God! Here 

Manson," he went on as the paunchy, middle-aged reporter witl 
tlie perpetual grouch slouched in through the door, “v.’hat do yoi 
tliink ! Farrar’s got a leader-page article accepted by th 
Banner !” 

Manson thrust out his pendulous underhp and began h 
gnaw one end of his unkempt moustache. 

“Well, personally, I’d be ashamed to see my name in tha 
rag !’’ he retorted biliously. 

Pankhurst’s response was venomous. 

“Time enough to say that v. hen \ ou do see your name in it- 
come on, Tom, let's get out of this place; it stinks!” .'\n 
Pankhurst, looking more excited it an the boy to v. hom bal 
had just thrown her first iauiel, dragged his companion out ( 

the room. As for Manson, he pulled a cheap briar out < 

his pocket, crammed it '.iciousK v.ith shag tobacco and began l 
smoke like a man possessed of a devil. 

The devil in his case was a raging jealousy. 

Ill 

By the time he had been able to get rid of Pankhurst- 
he was genuinely pleased if somewhat surprised to note t’ 
other’s enthusiasm, and was convinced that his fellow'-report 
was more or less sincere in his attitude — Tom found that ! 
had only twent>' minutes to spare before arriving at t 

Burminster Police Court, where he was due to report t 

proceedings in the Number Tw'o Court. He had been chafi: 
with impatience during most of the time he had been forced 
spend with his colleague. The news of this splendid happeni 
had to be passed on ; he must see Maud imm^iately. For tl 
acceptance by the Banner meant more tlian a very vrelcoi 
cheque ; it represented a distinct step forward in his care 
Why, if the Danner took one article, they would take othei 
and they might — who knew ? — even offer him a position on 1 
staff ! With a definite contract in his pocket (he vrould be si 
to get a contract! he could go to Maud and ask her to ma 
him ! 

It was a very flushed-looking young man who walked ii 
hl.adamc Ilarting’s five minutes later and inquired apologetics 
if he might sec .Miss Latimer. It was “Madame” herself 
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whom he. spoke. This buxoiri purC'eyor of tawdrj’ dresses for 
the masses was captivated by the rdsitor’s- manneri and she 
replied.accordingly. 

“Oh, of course— ^what name shall I say 

“Tell her Farrar, will you, please ?” 

“Certainly." 

Smiling to herself, and walking away with the mincing step 
that women of her type affect when they know they are under male 
observation, Madame Harting departed in search of her assistant. 

Tom waited in a further fever of impatience. He was antici- 
pating seeing Maud's lovely face light up with pleasure. That 
.was one of the many reasons why he loved her, he told himself — 
this ability to share his pleasures and to- sink her own 
individuality. But when, finally, he saw Maud coming towards 
him, he could scarcely believe his eyes ; instead of appearing 
pleased, she looked distinctly hostile. It was as though she 
actually resented his presence. 

Her first words increased this sense of bewilderment. 

"You ought not to have come here,” she told him coldly. 
“You -n'ill only get me into a row with Madame. Why didn’t 
you have more sense ?" 

He gaped. Was this Maud Latimer ? Was this the girl he 
loved ? Was this the girl with whom he had spent an evening of 
such delirious happiness only the night before ? It seemed 
incredible. 

"But I had such good news. ..the Banner has taken an article 
of mine...I felt I had to tell you...” 

Horror now took the place of bewilderment ; he saw her lipS 
curl back in a cruel smile. 

"How marvellous !” she replied sarcastically ; “I shall be 
able to read it on the tram coming to business." 

He caught hold of her arm. 

"What’s the matter with you, Maud ? I don't understand 
you at all ! What’s happened ?’’ 

She froze him with a look, 

Don you realize that you’re making yourself very con* 
spicuous ? she retorted ; “let go of my arm at once, please I 
And I can’t stay here any longer ; I have my work to do.” 

Without softening the blow in any way, she released her arm 
and turned abruptly away. The last Tom saw was her rigid 
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been in 'a state of the'most acnte'nervcms agitation.,. His patients 
had • snTfeted— one man,- enduring ' agony "througli Slaney-. 'not ■ 
having his mind on his immediate business, had jumped up in 

the chair -and had s-wom volubly. • 

“Call jmurself a dentist !” this maltreated one had cried ; 
“you’re more like a' butcher ! If I had only , known what sort 
of a bungler you were, I would have gone somewhere else." , 

■' This was bad, but what ivas worse was the avowed 
.determination of the speaker not to come near the surgerj- again. 

■ “Once is enough !" he declared darkly. 

At any other time, Oswald Slaney w'ould have been stung to 
his professional quick -, as it was, he put the incident out of his 
mind directly the patient had stormed away, still with one hand 
to his face. There were plenty of patients — he had too many on 
his hooks now, if it came to that — but there was only one Maud 
■ Latimer. And she was due by appointment at half-past six that 
evening. 

■ He recalled every word she had said to him over the telephone. 

"Oh, Mr. Slaney, thank you for your letter... It’s most kind 
•of you. ..I don’t think there is anything wrong with my teeth 
—but I should like you to look at them if you wouldn’t mind... 
The trouble is, I don't leave business until six. ..Would half-past 
six suit you?” 

Oswald Slaney did not stop to meditate. It was sufficient 
for him that the girl for whom he had conceived such an over- 
whelming passion, was willing to visit him, if only as a non- 
paying patient. 

“Yes, of course, Miss Latimer, I'll keep half-past six for 
you.” And this, irrespective of the fact that half-past six was 
the time scheduled for Mrs. Rowbotham, one of his best-paying 
clients. But that old cow would have to be put off. . He 
telephoned immediately... 

In order that he should have the surgery entirely to himself, 
he then told his assistant that he could leave that afternoon at 
six o’clock sharp. Conscious, through the pangs of love, of 
his o%vn physical shortcomings, he had not wished Basil Lead- 
beater to be present when the girl arrived. Leadbeater, a 
brawny, muscular young man ol twenty-seven, who had 
masculinity written all over him— a shock of coarse, black hair, 
strong limbs and general air of intense virility, all proclaimed 
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he was of th.e pronOuhcc<l]y he-man .type — affonlcd such a 
strildng contrast to liimself, that he feared the comparison 
which Maud Latimer, he felt certain, would make between them. 
And he was taking no chances; if necessary, he v.'ould tcrmitiate 
Lcadbeatcr’s engagement, satisfactory- as the assistant had 
proved himself to be during tire past nine months. LeadiM'atcr 
could achieve as many “comiucsts'* as he liked in other diro-ctions 
(he had a certain reputation, he understood, in that lespcct), but 
he was not going to have him encroacliing on what he alicady 
•considered to be his own particular preserve. 

Tlie gill had at rived on lime. She affected .a feminine 
arePccnce which he found charming. 

“I don’t reallv tliink I ought to impose on your kindness in 
dhis way, Mr. Sianey," she s.aid, after they had shaken hands; 
■"if I hadn't been rash enough to promise on the ’phone this 
.morning, I shouldn’t have had the courage to come." 

He felt his throat swell and then contract behind the stiff, 
tsingle-fold collar. 

"Nonsense!" he managed to say; "I am more than delighted 
io see you. After all, your sister is one of my best friends— 
/lon’t let us forget that ! She has told me about — er— your 
circumstances, and I shall be very happy— very happy indeed— 
.-to be of any service. Now...” 

And putting a h.and on her arm — how firm and yet yielding 
the flesh. felt beneath the thin blouse !— be started to lead her 
to ti 
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liminary pronouncement upon the condition of her teeth, he ha^ 
felt that he could not stand the strain' any longer. He would 
either collapse, or make, such a- fool of' himself, as 'U'ould. ruin 

any, future chances.he iraght have, ’ ■ . . 

“Now I’m not going to trouble you any further to-night, he 
contrived to say; “but those three teeth I have been telling yOii 
about will refiuire stopping. That is the principal job,. . although 
there are one or two minor things I shall also have to attend 
to. .But please, Miss Latimer, don’t put yourself out— -iny time is 
entirely yours; remember that. Come to me after business hours- 
and- 1- can always arrange to suit your convenience.” 

She seemed almost overcome by the generous offer. 

“But are you quite sure I shan’t put you out, Mr. Slaney?”' 

.“Quite sure.” To such an extent were his nerves mastering: 
him tliat he distinctly heard his dentures click. “My time is. 
entirely yours — as I have already said,” he went on. 

“I don’t think I’ve ever known anyone so kind," she told; 

. him. 

He took courage at that, placing a hand on tliat lovely afmi 
once again. 

“And I don’t want you to view the visit as entirely a. 

professional one. Miss Latimer After all, as you know, I ana. 

one of your sister’s greatest friends...” 

He could not continue what he had been about to say; 
but watched her closely to see what effect the words had. One- 
false step, and he would condemn himself for the rest of his life,. 

But the girl, instead of being put off, responded in just the; 

, way he had scarcely dared to hope she would. 

“That does make the situation rather different, doesn't it ?”' 
she returned with a smile. “Of course, Mr. Slaney, I shouldn’t 
have come to you at all— as a non-paying patient, that is— unless^ 

you had known my sister so well. It would have been well, 

not quite nice, now would it ?” ■ 

"But as it is, eveiything is thoroughly satisfactorj’,” he repli^. 
ed; and you must promise me one other thing. Miss Latimer;. 

j'ou mustn l be afraid of me I promise not to hurt you." The: 

pressure on her arm increased, - 

Although she could have burst out laughing— what a fool the- 
man was! Maud controlled herself sufficiently to reolv with, 
becoming reserve : 
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“Oh, I have every confidence in you, Mr. Sinney. My si?ter 
has told me many 'times v.-hat a splendid dentist you’arc !" 

Although the words were not entirely Eat[sfactory, Slaney 
considered that they represented at least a partial cncotnnrrcn-.t'nt, 
and so, gatltering confidence, he v/eru on ; 

"Don’t you think it might be a good idea to extend the family 
'friendship ?" he suggested ; “now that I have met you, I mean 

I’m a very lonely man, and I should he very grateful if I 

-might be allowed to lake you out oicasionally. You're fond of 
the theatre, I suppose ?’’ 

“Very fond." 

“And the pictures ?" 

"Oh, I often go tn the pi. tuie-." 

If he had not been so purbliiul, and if his passion had not 
temporarily clouded his usual cf/id and <al(iilaiuig judgment, the 
dentist might have been v, aiueil h> the mo. king gleam in the 
■speaker’s eye. As it as, like maii\ aiKuhet better man before 
him, he rushed into destruction. 

“Then may I hope to have the j'leasure some e\ening 

He was pulled up short. 

“Oh, I don't know about that, Mr. Slaney; you sec ’’ 

Slaney ground his dcinuies; his face becoming moist. He 
back-pedalled quickly. 

“J’ln .afraid I have presume,! too much ; you mean that yoti 
stiready h.ave someone to take \ou out tn the evenings ?" 

Maud pl.ayed with him like a fishciman with a trout, 

“If you mean that I’m engaged, then someone li.ns been icHing 
I’oti a lie !’’ 

She made the statement with .so much conviction lliai all hts 


former liope,s flared up again. Uin e again he rushed foiv.ard. 

“One of the greatest mist.akes a voting gul — i spcciallv such an 
.attr.active girl as yourself, Mi.s.s Latimer, if you will peiniit me to 
t,ay so — can make is to tie her.scif u]) early m life. I .have seen 
so tnany tragedic.s occur tlirougli tlms." 

She’fiashed a smile at iiim. 

“Oh, I don't think I’ll tie myself up to aiv.hodv- .at not 


yet," she B.aid, and (V-wald 51.anev's heart thumped 
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he fell convinced that something had occurred thai day to upset 
the lad seriously. 

“Well, if you’re all right, that’s all that- need be said — but in 
any case,' what about an evening off ? I won’t give you an engage- 
men I to-night." 

Thanking his Chief for such consideration, Tom went ta 
the coat-stand in the opposite corner of the room, took down 
his hat and coat and started to leave the building. He. didn't 
want anyone else to make any more of those embarrassing en- 
quiries ; he felt he would choke if they did. What he longed for 
more than anything else in the world at that moment was to be 
left alone. 

- But on the stairs he met Cecil Pankhurst, and Pankhurst's 
first words made him change his whole mental outlook. 

“What are you doing, boy?” enquired the other reporter; 
“I've got an evening off — what about making a night of it ? It 
seems to me that the Baiiucr acceptance ought to be worth a 
celebration. What do you say ?” 

Although they had so many differences, Tom now felt diiuvn 
to the speaker. Pankhurst was a slug, it was tnic; but at any 
rate, he had proved himself a good sportsman that morning. 

"All right — we will,” Tom replied impulsively; “it's not 
often that I feel like getting tight, but I do to-night. I'll go and 
SCO old Simco.v and try to raise some money. \\’.ait here, old 
man." 

“No, I'll come with you,” said P.ankhurst, and the two, w.allr- 
ing out of the publishing office, turned to the right and went in 
through the swing doors leading to the Advertisement Department. 

Simcox, as it happened, was just about to leave the office 
when he caught sight of P'arr.ar's c.agei face. He came up to 
the front counter immediately, 

“How much is it this time, Tom ?" lie said with a srni-V. 

By way of reply, Tom took the letter from the Daily 
from liis pocket, 

“I want to borrow a (pud on this, old man,” Im ^ 

Simcox straightem'd his reading-glasses and 


paper. 

"My word !" he declared admiringly ; "ten guir.f 
the -same, 1 don’t know that I can lend you 
lot of jnoncy,” 


a pound. 
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appeared lo be taking an impisb deligkt in slipping from Iwncatl' 
their feet, and secondly because they saw fit to siopevciy rooftcr 
and declare in loud but incoherent terms v.hyl they were deten 
mined to do when they reached the top. 

Eventually they arrived at the passage leading to the editorial 
rooms of the Tn'hj/«c, and here, outside the door which never 
■would stay shut, they solemnly shook hands. .-\t that moment, 
whether the cause was the cooling of his fevered brow by the air 
which swept in through a broken window, or whether a native 
caution overrode the effects of the whisky, the f.acl must be pul on 
record that Pankhurst suddenly and unexpectedly declared his 
intention of returning the "^vay he had come. 


Torn stared at him. 

"Wliat’s the matter with you ?" he demanded, leaning on the 
other’s shoulder for support ; “first you say you’re coinin’ in wi’ 

me to tell that old squirt, Wilberforce, off ; then you " He 

stopped to point. “You goin’ down all those st.airs ? It can't be 
done ; they're wobblin’ about all over the place.’’ 

‘T’m goin' home replied Pankhurst ; and llicn : “You'd 
better come, too 

This heretical ad\'ice rvas greeted will) the scorn it deserved. 

“You've no guts, Cecil — no guts,’’ came the declaration ; and 
as though scorning to have anything furt))cr to do with .such a 
contemptible renegade, Farrar took his rigiit hand off liis com- 
panion’s shoulder. 

The result threatened to be c.atastrophic ; but, after domg a 
fas sen! of astonishing intricacy, Tom managed to keep upriglit. 

"Goo’ night ! Ho guts!" W.aving his hand in dismissal of 

the person who had deserted him in this hour of crisis, lie tiirust 
himself through the sque.aky door, and a mmutc atvr the as. 
tounded occupants of the Western 7 rib, lac s snh.tdiuvs mom 


had ^iio^k to last them for the rest of their working 


lives. 


Leering at them all with the suhlimit> 
cation, Tom Farrar held up his hand 


of tliorourh intoxi. 


^-<1 luui raruu jwiu un i, 1 s’no'i"' ? ' he went o; 

'Xisen," he slurred ; "you « f ,,u,! =l»vr 

though .vishing that 0'''t>'' ""f ; : „ r.'r oo r.n 


as though „ 

board, and he began to count ^be s taring 

fingers of one hand. It proved a 

difficulty tr>-tngto a. 
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number of-fingers he ipossesseai'j..i:.i<;: h 


“He’s out at. supper, 

,.ome.om.:now,”.^ah.r 

If.he came in 


out ac-supi^^-.. '"T, : "Inoj-ter’s arm,: non r ^ 

■“come She this;there’d be hell to pay. .. 




“TN’-.a frnt to see VVliUC i.^ 

anMose. 

wound' up ■ 

c.' “Het me put. your 


tell him what I think of 
blasted stairs for,” he 


head under the tap," advised Scriven, 


keening his patience. , „ . 

But before he could attempt to try out this good Samaritan 
plani Hiram Wilberforce ambled into the room, the debris of his 
• isupper still clinging to his mouse-trap moustache. 

He took in the situation at a glance. 

“You're drunk, Farrar!” he said, trying to look like the Wrath 
•of God. 

The reporter swirled round on him. 

“Oh course I’m drunk!” he retorted; “why shouldn’t I be 
•drunk? Let me tell you this,” he continued before the chief Sub- 
editor could find any riposte, “you’re a squirt! And not an 
ordinary squirt, either; you’re a nasty, stinkin’, creeping swine! 
You’re the ruination of this paper, you ought to be on the 
Phnubers Weekly. Who told you you were a sub-editor, any- 
%vay?” ,'\nd, picking up a file of copy from the basket to the left 
•of Wilberforce’s chair, he hurled it into the hated face of his 
•enemy. That his aim was not very good was beside the point; 
he had delivered the ultimate insult and now felt that his duty 
was done. 

The face of Hiram Wilberforce, customarily of a decided 
saffron tint, changed colour, it become green. 

Livid with fury, the Senior Sub-editor shook a shaking finger 
in the direction of tlie young reporter. 

, “I’ll get you the sack for this, Farrar!” he said vindictively; 
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"if Mr. Sheepshanks was in his room nov- I'd dov,-n tliere 

straightaway. You won’t last in this cfftcc another dav I'll 

promise you that!” 

“Oh, go to hell!" was the rejoinder; and then, heforc citlicr 
of the disputants could indulge in further vituperation, a hkating 
voice came from the doorway. 

“I could hear the disturbance in my own room," complained 
old Wigmore. The Editor of the Tribune, his re,ading.g!asFcs 
on the edge of his nose as usual, stared first at Farrar and tlien 
at the man he had been vilifying. For once, reincmhering 
that after all he was the Editor of the newspaper, he assertc-d 

his authority. 

“Mr. Wdherforce, what is the explanation of this?" he dc- 
manded sternly. 

The Chief Sub-editor swung round on him. 

“It is easily explained, Mr. Wigmore,” he said in a slinking 
voice; “this young blackguard here — who, as you can see for 
yourself, is in a state of intoxication — came into the room .n fev 
minutes ago and started using the most disgraceful language. Urt 
even threatened — — " 

Wigmore plucked with a thin, yellow hand at liis str.aggiy 
heard. 

“Is this true, Mr. Farrar?” he enquired. 

“I'm afraid it is — at least partly, sir,” the reporter answered. 
During the short space of time that had elap.scd between the 
arrival of the Editor and the present moment, he had Iwccm* 
partially sobered. Wigmore, for all his old-maidish ways, was 
one of the few men on the editorial floor of the Triei'ue F.r 
■whom he had any respect; and he felt grieved and ashamed t;-*.; 
he should have been brought into the affair. Quite suddeah'- . r 
realized what a fool be had been. 
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‘h think that much the wisest thing for you to do, Mr. Farrar, 
) go home and get some sleep.- I will tnyipM go into -this 

ter with Mr. Wilberforce, to-morrpw.” 

"Thank you, sir.” _ ' ' '' 

Tom started to walk to the door. Much of the bellicosity 
had previously possessed him had disappeared before the 
ded and disappointed look he had seen in the Editor’s eyes. 
Before he could pass out into the corridor, however, the tele- 
ae in the reporters’ Room, which he had been able to see was 
■rted — Manson, whose late night it was, was probably out 
zing, his usu:i.1 preo-r.-apaHon- rar.rr loudly. It was through 
ir force of h.ab;; ili:’.; !:e airac:; aside, crossed the few feet 
pace, went into the room, took off the receiver and said 
inically; 

"Tn&KHc office. Who is it?’’ 

What he heard completed the process of sobering him. He 
led across to the Sub-editors’ Room and said in a voice that 
1 no trace of intoxication: 

“That was Hickson out at Kingsby. There’s been a terrible 
iery disaster at the Three Mile pits — Hickson says he 
eves it’s one of the worst things that’s ever happened.’’ 

The words galvanized everyone in the room, but again it was 
gmore who took charge. 

“We shall have to rush every reporter we can out there at 
e,’’ he told Wilberforce. “Young man,’’ turning to Farrar, “and 
iking sternly, “are you in a fit state to go yourself, do you 
ik?" 

The reporter did not reply. At least, not in words. Snatch, 
up a bunch of copy-paper from the nearest desk, he nodded 
:is Editor and rushed away. 

"A very remarkable young man that,’’ declared Wigmore ; 
hink if I were you, Wilberforce, I would allow this matter to 

‘I refuse to do any such thing !’’ was the indignant reply ; 
ectly Mr. Sheepshanks comes in to-morrow, I will make a 
t of telling him the full circumstances of the disgraceful 
lent to-night.’’ 

‘As you please," was the coldly-uttered retort ; “I myself 

! to see Mr. Sheepshanks to-morrow afternoon ’’ 

tnd with that, the usual meek-minded Editor, who bad so 





.surprisingly, vindicated 
back to his own room. 


his' reside- 
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Three hours later, a ngare 
so covered vras it vrith grm: 

Wigmore, busily engaged in^ 

•of a political leader, looked ^ er'— 

•exasperation. . . 

“What ?” he stanedjo say, 

nized as belonging to Tom narrar brosre ^ 

"I’ve been belotv with the rescue party... —xc s a 

but I refuse to write it nnlsss ycu suo^. rtyemmem- =ur. 

won’t have that fool Wilbenorce trande^dda szaza.^zsr: ^ r 

have to resign from the paper. id aa: s izpz%i irrsna „ :s;_r. 

a carbon copy to the Banner. Kickson is therr irca.^ cerrespeu;- 
•dent, and he has given me pennission m cg s-c — we re grreg r: 
share the lineage." 

For a man of seventy to have his thoughts cu. an hrtduats 
political situation disturbed in this staniing rashreu.; was sturs- 
thing rather more than Wigmore could stomach ; hut the drug 
that saved Farrar, as it had saved him earlier is ire eveuirg. 

■ was the genuine liking the Editor had for the young repertsr. 
Wigmore had had many talks with William Ridecmt aC'Cmt 
Farrars work, and he had agreed- with the Tribune Chief 
Reporter that the youngster ought to hav&a bright future. 

_ Conquering his temper, he Imd down his pen — ^that x:ec 

with which he had written leading articles for the Tribnizioz 
upwards of thirty-five years— and turned round in his chair 
Shut the door, ’ he said first of all ; “and now," wfc-n this 
had been done, sit down and try to tell me calmlv exactlv what 

account 

accompany the hodv of to allow him to 

at terrib'.e risk, to or.deavou/to^ve f 

la desperate need of help Artush f who were 

ihoie distant workings. ^ ap explosion in one of the 
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"What about the stuff for the Earner ?” he asked. 

“I took that over to the post office myself," the other s,*i 
"most of it is probably in London by now." 

It v/as not until he was thoroughly satisfied on this point, r 
had thanked the kindly Sub-Editor for the helpful part that 
had played, that Tom staggered down the stone steps, callct 
taxi and was driven home. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
THE GODS DECIDE 


I 

A/TEAN WHILE, in that huge and ornalely-equippcd FI 
i-’l- Street office which housed the Daily Banner, there ■( 
considerable excitement. Not that tliis was an unusual const 


COnSiuCniUli; 

ont in the daily life of the Batmcr, for the latter was a pa 
which thrived on excitement and was stimulated by its spe 
sensations. But, all the same, there was much self-congrati 
tion in the Editorial Rooms. 


11 111 un; 

For this reason ; a big story h.ad "broken", and the Ban 
with its usual luck, had been supplied with a really first-: 
description of the appalling colliery disaster, involving the los 
over fifty lives, that had t.akcn place on iJic outskirts of 
pj-Qvl town of Burminster that night. 

Although he had no scruples about casting a man into 
outer d.arkncss once he considered he liad served Ins purpose, 
Editor in-Chief of London's most spcct.acular morning paper ' 

alw.ay.s on the search for fre.sh talent. 

" \ newspaper, he once said, is like a m.acliinc that has 
be fed continuously with new blood and fresh brains if it is 
survive " And, a product himself of the provinces, Alan Bici#? 

dvke. now in the full maturity of Ins forty years, prcfeiraf; 


GyKe,iiuw HI uii- - • I 

recruit his staff from the countr> newspaper. s instead 




recruit ins stan nom i..v ..v......... - - 

rival Fleet Street offices. However raw and uncoulJi iJZ 
might be on .arrival, "A. B." (as he was known 
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attempted to lull the storm that had arisen the night before : it 
was also the guiding . motive in the promise .. W had made to- 
Farrar to go through his ' story’ of the colliery .disaster himself. 
Now as he got back to the bed and spread the Daily Bamer 
out before him, he thrilled with a special kind -of excitement as 
he saw that his own judgment had been more than confirmed by 
London's most sensational sheet. 

Of course the Banner had dealt rvitli the story in its own 
particular v/ay — but here was vindication for Farrar with a. 
vengeance ! Why, they had even put his name to the stuff ! 
That was not exactly ethical, in his opinion, because, after all,, 
the young man wasn’t a member of their staff, as they had led 
the public to believe — but, there, so many unorthodox tilings 
happened in modern Fleet Street journalism that he did not sup- 
pose the point was worth raising. 

Sufficient for him were the dual facts (tr) that his own judg- 
ment concerning Tom Farrar’s efficiency had been substantiated 
in another quarter, and (6) that a resounding victory had been 
scored over Hiram Wilbet force. 

The tliird “on the list” was Wilberforce himself. His mean 
and petty nature had caused him to overflow with bile the night 
before. He had tried to get some satisfaction by fiercely upbraid- 
ing the junior Sub-editor, Sc riven, upon learning that the latter 
had taUen a carbon cop\ of Fairai's colliery-disaster story across 
to the fieneml Fast tiffice, theie to be telegraphed to the Daily 
Banner in Fleet Street ; but this had been a hollow triumph 
because it was evident from die attitude of the rest of the Sub- 
editors’ Room that it was considered in the circumstances a 
particularly paltry aciion- 

Senven himself, when taxed, had said he was perfectly pre- 
pared to “go on the carpet ’ in front of Mr. Sheepshanks if he 
(Wilberforce) dei. ided to report him. 

In any case, I don't care a damn,” une.xpectediy went on the 
Sub-editor, “fve had an oiler to go across to the Bngle at five- 
bob a week more — and, in all probability, I shall accept.” 

It had been a bitter moment for Wilberforce, listening to this- 
challenge, and being conscious of the censorious eyes of the men 
WJtJi whom he worked ; but he felt he had his duty to do, and so-- 
before leaving for home, he had written a note and addressed it 
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i!) tlie junior proprietor of the paper. He v.af confident 
Adrian Sheepshanks would support him in this controversy. 

I>ut, meanwhile, like tiiousands of other persons in tiie c 
liurmmster that morning, he was holding .a copy of the ^ 
Banner before him as he lay in bed and rvas reading v.-iti 
rowed brow and a sneer on his lips the Fleet Street vers; 
Tom Farrar's .story. If he had been honc.st with himseif—.i 
occurrence w'ith Hiram Wilberforcc- -he v/ould have said th: 
appearance of the Tribune reporter’s story on the front p.r! 
this London newspaper was truly remarkable : althougii lie 
rebuked Senven for “wasting Mr. Shcepshanks’s tune" by j 
over to the ( lencra! I'osi Office the night before, lie i.ad .1 
the woidb “The Banner will use an agency report ; tiicyv 
want to be iiothercd with f'arrar s ridiculous nonsense f' 

Now, ,as he lealized ti at he would hai.e lo e.at his worii 
felt a wave of venomous iiatrcd against tlie young reportci c 
through him. .And this hostility was dire, ted not only uv 
I'arrar : he felt all the antipathy tliai he had harboured ai: 
Wigmore for so many years rise up m a great flood. 

But witliin a few hours he would be at the office — he w 
make a point of going down to the Tribune immediate!'.' 
lunch — that was, if he < oiild control himself sufficiently n 
while — and then Shcep.shanks himself should decide. 

In any case, he was going to sta k to his resolution of the t 
before to report I'arrar first for drunlteimcss and secondh 
gross insubordination. 


The final person on this short list of persons who niatti 
read Tom k'arrar's story in the Daily Banner was Mau l 1 
mer. Siic wav not interested in colhery disaster.s .as .such, v, hr. 
they happened locally or in any other pan of tiic v. othi, hu 
.she* sat in the rnriicr of the jolting tramcar on iier v.-.y, \r, i 
ness that morning, s’nc fell a sudden i'or.tr.'.ct;ou or ;h'- h' 
Thi.s was caused by the sight of Tom F.arrar’s n.Miw ui prinr. 


She g.ave the matter her close atierition. 

“By Tom l-'arrar. Daily Banner Speci.af (’urfe-; 
What could it mean ? Hud he got a job on In- t.av.';;;: 
pajicr ? Was thi.s an immediate result <.T the :rr-.v> he 
her twenty-four hours before ? Hat! the Banner peep,*. 


(akra hy the nrtich* he hml rcni ihrr 


UI 
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attempted to lull the Storm -that had arisen 'the night before : it 

was also the guiding . motive in the promise.-, he had made to- 
Farrar to go. through his “story” of the colliery \ disaster himself.. 
Now, as he got back to the bed .and spread, the paily Banner 
out before him, he tlirilled with a special kind mf excitement. as 
he saw that his own judgment had been more than confirmed by. 
London's most sensational sheet. 

• Of course the Banner had dealt witli the storj' in its own 
particular %vay — but here was vindication for Farrar with a: 
vengeance Why, they had even put his name to the stuff. ! 
That was not exactly ethical, in his opinion, because, after all,, 
the young man wasn’t a member of their staff, as they had led. 
the public to believe — but, there,' so many unorthodox tilings" 
happened in modern Fleet Street journalism that he did not sup- 
pose the point was worth raising. 

Sufficient for him were the dual facts {a) that his own judg- 
lent concerning Tom Farrar’s efficiency had been substantiated = 
1 another quarter, and (b) that a resounding victory had been, 
cored over Hiram Wilberforce. 

The third “on the list” was Wilberforce himself,. His mean- 
nd petty nature bad caused him to overflow with bile tlie night- 
lefore. He had tried to get some satisfaction by fiercely upbraid- 
[ig tlie junior Sub-echtor, Scriven, upon learning that the latter 
lad taken a carbon copy of Farrar’s colliery.disaster story across. 
0 tile General Post Office, there to be telegraphed to the Daily 
banner in Fleet Street ; but this had been a hollow triumph 
lecause it was evident from the attitude of the rest of the Sub- 
ditors’ Room that it was considered in the circumstances a: 
larticularly paltry action. 

Scriven himself, when taxed, had said he was perfectly pre'l 
lared to “go on the carpet” in front of Mr. Sheepshanks if he 
Wilberforce) decided to report him. 

In any’^ case, I don’t care a damn,” une.xpectedly went on the- 
lub.editor, “I’ve had an offer to go across to the Bugle at five- 
ob a week more— -and, in all probability, I shall accept.” 

It had been a bitter moment for Wilberforce, listening to this-- 
hallenge, and being conscious of the censorious eyes of the men 
-•itli whom he worked ; but he felt he had his duty to do, and so- - 
efore leaving for home, he had written a note and addressed it 
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to the junior proprietor of the paper. He was confificut that 
/\driau Shccpsiianks would support him in this controveisy. 

But, meanwhile, like thousands of other per.sons in the city of 
Burminstcr that morning, he was holding a copy of the Daily 
Banner before'him as he lay in bed and was reading v.-iih fur- 
, rowed brow and a sneer on his lips the I'leet Street version of 
Tom Farrar’s Story. If he had been honest with himself — a rare 
occurrence v;ith Hiram Wilbcrforcc---he would h.ave said tiiat the 
appearance of the Tribune reporter’s story on the front j ape, of 
this London newspaper v..as truly remark.ablc ; although lie h.ad 
rebuked Striven for "wasting Mr. Shccpshanks’.s time” by going 
over to the (ieneral I’ost Office the night before, he had aihlrJ 
the words ; “The Banner will use an agency report : they wo n't 
want to be bothered with I'arrar’s ridiculous nonsense !" 

Now, as he realized that he would have to cat his words, he 
felt a wave of venomous lialred against the young rc]5orter .sweep 
through him. And this hostility v.-as directed not only against 
Farr.ar ; he felt ail the antipathy that he had harboured against 
Wigmore for so many years rise up in a great flood. 

But within a few hours he would be at the office — he would 
make a point of going down to the Tribune immediately after 
lunch — that was, if he could control himself sufficiently mc.an- 
while — and then Sheepshanks himself should decide. 

In any case, he was going to stick to his re.solution of the nigiit 
before to report Farrar first for drunkenness and secondly for 
gross insubordination. 


of tl'.f la art. 


The final iierson on this short list of persons who mattci to 
read Tom F.arrar’s story in the Daily Banner was Maud Lati- 
mer. She wa.s not interested in coUiciw' disasters as such, v. iiether 
they happened loc.ally or in any other part of the worlii, but .as 
she sat in the corner of the jolting tr.amc.ar on licr way to b,'.’.- '.. 

ness that morning, she felt a sudden contraction 

Tliis was caused by the sight of Tom b'arrar'i. name in i>rin: 

She grave the matter her clo'^c attention. 

"By Tom I'arrar, Daily Banner Special Corrc' pendent.'' 
Wlial could it me.an ? Had he got a job nu hh- f.avomitr, nsw^- • 
paper ? Wa.s thi.s an immedi.atc result ot th.c news b.r inad to. a 
her twenty-four hotiis before ? H.ad th.- Bmtcrr jv^oplr t^'-n r > 


talccn bv the article he had .sent tb.t-na tb.at they b 


ad r.fs'erc I aim 
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. Perkins was the nearest approach to Dickens’s Uriah Heep 
that he had yet come across in real life ; that was why if he had 
not known him, he might have decided that Uriah Heep was a. 
grotesque exaggeration. 

But not after knowing Perkins. Although this youth of twenty 
dressed neatly and was apparently paid a fair enough salary, yet he 
had many of the true and typical Heepian qualities. For instance, 
he fawned upon those above, but exercised pettj' t5Tannies upon 
the few who were beneath him. 

It did not add to his popularity that he fulfilled the post of 
being the younger Sheepshanks’s jackal. As the whole office 
knev,- Sheepshanks to be a masterly hypocrite himself, it was not 
surprising that this acolyte of his should fashion himself after 
his master’s mould. Many of the stories told about Perkins in 
the Tribune office were no doubt apocryphal — his enemies, of 
whom he had a great number, delighted in spreading fresh yams 
about tire youth — but it had been more or less established that 
his sexual habits were certainly peculiar. Sheepshanks himself 
had long been suspect in this direction 

Feeling now that the fellow was choking the very air he was 
breathing, Tom waited, anger in his eyes, for the answer to his 
challenge. 

Perkins turned the otiier cheek. 

“I’m sorry if you didn’t hear me the first time, Mr. Farrar,” 
he said in &e mellifluous voice drat was as irritating to the 
listener as a kick in the pants ; “Mr. Sheepshanks — Mr. Adrian 
Sheepshanks — would like to see you in his private room,” 

“What about ?” 

Tom did not like the sound of this at all ; there was something 
subtly Sheepshankian in the words. 

The acolyte simpered. 

“I’m very' sorry, but I’m afraid I don’t know anything about 
it ; of course, I am only Mr. Sheepshanks’s secretary." 

Resisting the temptation to tell him what he thought he really 
was, Farrar turned back and said to Rideouriwho had been 
following the conversation with some interest : “I have to go 
down to see ?^Ir. Sheepshanks, Mr. Rideout. 

The Chief Reporter walked over and put a hand or. his 

shoulder. 
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“He'II probably give me the sack," was the reply. 

Sheepshanks blinked again. Anything but a fool, he knew 
-that the encounter was going against him ; he felt that the young 
man whom he had intended to chastise with whips and with scor- 

nions was gaining all the tricks. 

“He probably will dismiss you — and if that, indeed, proves to 
be the case, I can only say that you will thoroughly deserve it;” 
It was the best he could do at the moment, and he hoped it would 
have some effect. 

On the contrary, it made Tom Farrar smile. 

“I will save him the trouble, Mr. Sheepshanks ; you will 
please take a month’s notice from me. If possible, I should like 
to leave to-day." 

Sheepshanks shrank back as though he had been struck a 
. second blow. He had never been spoken to like this before by a 
member of the Tribune staff. A fundamental humbug, he had 
tried to convince himself of the truth of what he always told other 
people— namely, that any journalist could consider himself fortu- 
nate if he worked for the Tribune. He never stopped to consider 
the many cases of genuine distress that existed amongst the 
reportorial and sub-editorial staffs. And even if he had done so, 
he would have put the thought out of his mind. He was that 
type of man. 

Recovering himself, he endeavoured to call dignity to his aid. 

- “Very well,” he said, his sallow face darkening with anger; “you 
shall leave to-day, Farrar. I will have no one — no one, you under- 
stand— on my uncle s staff who adopts the attitude you have 
shown to me. I was prepared to be lenient, to make excuses for 
the follies of youth, but your manner has forced me to change my 
mind, I have nothing more to say to you ; you can go." 

Swirling round on his grotesquely bowed legs, he signified 
that the interview was at an end. 


Ignoring a stifled gasp from the youth Perkins, who had se 
fes high god toppled from its perch, Tom walked out of the roc 
He held his head high. He was burning with what he conside 
was righteous and thoroughly justified indignation. He was e 
to escape ; glad to get out of that sickening atmosnhere ' wh 
jhrjttoed 40 stifle him.' He felt he had doi Te ?igte Sh 

he knew that what Wigmore had told him the night before i 
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VI • 

Cecil Pankhurst u'as not to be denied. Tofu, his old sparring’ 
partner (as he put it), vras the man of the hour ; and he, vho had 
always believed in Farrar, and who hadalways stood up for him, 
felt a privileged person. 

“Come on out and have a drink, boy,” he urged, putting his 
hand through the other’ .s arm ; “I’m supposed to be getting an 
interview out of the Lord Mayor, but he can go to hell. He’s so 
keen on having his blasted name even in a rag like ours that he’ll 

see me any time come on ; let’s have a drink. I want to hear 

everything that happened this morning.” 

It was the big moment in Tom’s life. He would have been an 
unimaginative clod if he bad not felt the drama of the situation : 
the rest of the reporters, some of whom were old enough to be 
his father, staring at him as though he were a visiting celebrity* 
from Fleet Street and not a youth who had worked with them 
side by side for the past five years. Unconsciously, he adopted 
a little swagger as he walked towards the door. 

Before they could reach the corridor outside, thej* were 
stopped by the pot-bellied, asthmatical Naylor, the shabbily, 
dressed office commissionaire. Naylor was carrying a number 
of letters in his pudgy hand. 

“Second post,” he grunted belligerently — Naylor, for no doubt 
very good reasons, always adopted a fighting attitude towards the 
rest of mankind. But he softened as be saw Farrar. 

“There’s one for you, Tom,” he went on, picking out an 
envelope from the pile, “from the Daily Banner, I see,” he added, 
actually giving his favourite reporter a grin. 

Feeling that he could not stand any more self-aggrandizement 
— at least, not with his former colleagues still staring at him — 
Tom pushed the letter almost shamefacedly into his coat-pocket, 
and rejoined Pankhurst -u'ho was impatiently waiting for him at 
the foot of the stairs. 


VII 

The two did not go to the Cave (“that bitch Ruby makes vot 
sick !” exclaimed Pankhurst), but instead, as though this war * 
day. for throwing aside all customary rules and regulations, 
stepped boldly into the Old Inn, a hostelry which, 
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■was visitle from the managerial /.windows of the Tribune , . was 

alwaysrecogmzedaabeingoui of bounds. • • : . 

“But what do you care for Sheepshanks now? enquired 
Pankhurstas.they walked .across the fbrbiddeh threshold; “I 
wish to 'God i'cbuld get, the chance to tell the .swine off !” 

It was not until Tom Had finished a, short but vivid descrip, 
.‘tion of the interview with the junior proprietor ', of the Tribun,e 
that Pankh.urst branched off into a fresh line of talk'. 

“That was a grand story' of yours, Tom," last . night — and 
didn’t the Banner do you proud ! I shouldn’t be a bit surprised 
if they don’t' offer you a job — you haven’t read that letter yet,” 
he went on to remind his companion. 

■ • -Having his memory jogged in this manner, Tom pulled the 
envelope out of his pocket. His fingers trembled as he tore the 
paper and smoothed out the sheet of artistically embossed note- 
paper that was within. . 

“Read it out,” pressed Pankhurst. 

Tom read— in a shaking voice; 


Dear Mr. Farrar , — 

As a result of the story of the local colliery disaster you 
have sent us to-night, I am ivilling to offer yon an immediate ■ 
post with this newspaper, should you care to accept iti 

I believe, after having read your story myself, that you are 
the type of reporter who would permanently make good on the 
Banner; and I am prepared to offer you a three months' trial at 
■a starting salary of 12 guineas per week. 

Will you kindly let me have an immediate reply to this, 
and oblige. 

Yours very indy, 

Alan Bickersdyke 

( Editor-in-Chicf). 

“What did I tell you !” cried Pankhurst, the tone of his voice 
■reflecting the struggle that he was having between triumph and 
jealousy. “You’ll accept, of course?” he went on. 

'Yes — shall accept. What else can I do?” replied Farrar. 
“I’m out of a job, remember.” 

‘Out of a job !” repeated the other reporter; “you don’t call • 
working for the Tribune a job, do you? Out of a job ! Twelve 
guineas a week as a start and another ten guineas to spend on • 
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ibeer -when you get up there ! God Almighty, Avhat’re yoii talking 
^ibout?...l expect sending them that Jeader-page -article helped, 
you know,” he wound up. 

“It may have done,” said ’Tom indifferently. For. the moment 
he had forgotten all about his .earlier success; thought ' of that 
had been swept away by the more spectacular triumph of the 
night before. 

“When will you be going?” now asked Pankhurst. 

“As soon as I can fix things up at home.” 

“Well, the best of luck, old son — and see what j’ou can do 
f^r me once you get up there, will you?” 

“Of course I will.” He couldn’t see Cecil in Fleet Street 
^spmehow, but he felt he had to give the promise. 

VIII 

' ■ After Pankhurst had departed to fulfil his interview engage- 
ment with the Lord Mayor of Burminster, Tom sat on with 
another drink. Pankhurst’s praise had been gratifying enough, 
but now he wanted to be alone. He had to try to sort out his 
racing, tumultuous thoughts in silence. 

: ■ He realized, of course, that the whole course of his life had 
been changed by tliis decision of the gods. From being a pro- 
vincial nonentity, he had become another, if very minor, Byron.. 
He had achieved something approaching Fame overnight. 

, The'one discordant note, he felt, would be struck by his 
mother. The latter would weep. His father would be 
■secretly glad. 

Biit his mother would have to become reconciled to his going 
away; she had always known tliat his ambition was to get on, 
and that to achieve an}' kind of progress at the Tribune office 
was an impossibility. 

■ Once again, he took the Banner letter from his pocket and 
re-read the dazzling words. Yes, it was true enough; there was 
no -fake about this. Twelve guineas a week to start. ..and the 
prospect of making permanently good, as the writer had put it. 
Yes, he’d do that all right; he felt it in his bones; he’d work night 
and day to justify the confidence which this great newspaper had 
in. him. 

It was when he replaced the letter in his pocket tliat his 
iingers felt another envelope. Wondering what it could be, he 

■■ 
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nulled it out, and then remembered that this was the note which. 
he had talcen from.the box in- the Reporters’ Room when he 
made his first appearance there that morning. ; . 

Speculating uninterestedly as to the contents— it was prob. 
ablv a note from some fool of a woman about a local charity- 
show in which she hoped to get him interested— he opened the- 

envelope. 

This is what he read ; 


My Darling Tom,— 

How proud I am of you ! When I read your ariicJe in the- 
Daily Banner this morning, I felt I wanted to hug you — and if 
only you had been available, I -would have done it, too ! 

Forgive me, my dear, for behaving so abominably yesterday 
morning. I knoxv it’s no excuse, but I had been terribly worried^ 
by an upset (my dreadful family again!) before I left home, 
and my nerves -were thoroughly on edge. Please forgive me I 
I- have had some awful hours since. If you could only have- 
been xvith me last night, you xvould have felt almost as sorry 
for me as I was for myself. 

I want to sec yon to apologize properly. This note is merely 
an attempt to relieve the pain that I am feeling now. Please: 
do ring me up directly you get this, if only to tell me that 
everything is once again all right between us. 

Your 

Maud,. 

P. S. — If I had had any doubt before abomt being in lova 
with you, this stupid little quarrel has finally decided me. I: 
am in love ivith yoK There ! ! 

M. 

Tom felt stunned. In the rush of circumstances he had al- 
most forgotten about the girl whose letter he held in his hand.. 
But his reaction was swift and overwhelming : now everything 
else had to take a back seat ; he felt that nothing in the world, 
mattered so much as seeing Maud Latimer again. 

He did not stop to reflect. He lost no time in considering' 
what might be at the back of those honeyed words ^ he only- 
knew that a greater e.xcitement than even anything he had. 
known during the past few tumultuous hours was gripping him, 
now. 
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Feeling that his whole being -ivas on fire, he got up and 
Tushedaway. Within two minutes, he was at the Genera! Post 
■Office dialling the number of the cheap dress-shop ' 

nc 

“Darling, you must come in to-night — if you don't, you’ll 
■lireak my heart !” 

Those lovely lips, which he had been Inssing so frequently 
during the past fe-a' hours, and the very touch of which set his 
brain aflame, ivere pressed close to his again. 

“Oh, Tom, I can't bear the thought of you leaving me, I do 
want you so !” 

She waited breathlessly for his ansrver. He should not 
•escape this second time ; that she had sv. orn. The world was 
standing on end for her that night. The news the young repor- 
ter had given her that he would be leaving Burminster very' 
soon — certainly within a. few days — had roused within her a 
feeling of baffled ferocit].'. His talk of marriage, of tlieir be- 
coming engaged — all this had left her comparatively bored. That 
was with the future ; what she wanted was the present. 

\Vhilst she waited for the answer to her appeal, Maud Lati- 
mer felt herself being cheated. She could see the domination 
■which she had worked so hard to exert over this good-looking 
boy — a domination which was entirely ruthless — slipping away ; 
she told herself that unless she was careful, Tom would escape 
her a second time — escape before he could fulfil the purpose 
which she had determined he should fulfil. After this intense 
physical craving, v.'hich had sprung up so suddenly and so sur- 
prisingly, had been satisfied — the desire to know him sexually... 
■well, the future could take care of itself. She didn't care a damn 
about what happened afterv.-ards. 

She had schemed deliberately for this moment ; from the 
instant Tom had met her outside the dress-shop at five minutes 
past six that night — how she had rushed -^vith her changing ! — 
she had set herself first to enthral and then to keep him captive. 

It had not been difficult ; he bad responded generously and 
without question. When she had started to refer to their quarrel, 
he had brushed the subject aside. 

“That w'as all a mistake, darl 
It won’t occur again.’’ 
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She could have smiled had not her thoughts been concen- 
trated in an entirely different channel. As it was, she resolved 
to make sure of what she felt certain was already a half-woa 

^*^*’°\ve’ve got to .'celebrate to-night', darling,” - she’ replied ; "I 
feel so happy at seeing you again that I scarcely know what to^ 

do with myself. • But we’U^ go to Nicola’s I’ve got plenty 

of money — -do let me pay 1 

• “Not on your life !” he rejoined laughingly, as he' hailed a 
taxi-cab. ' . 

•. The meal, simple as it was, at the well-known park-side res- 
taurant, seemed to establish, a new camaraderie between them- ' 
At least, that was Tom’s impression. He could still scarcely 
Ijelieve that it was his good fortune to be seated opposite this- 
“adiant girl, whose mind, he now told himself, was as beautiful 
3 her body. And what a good sport she was after all ! In the- 
mitement of the reunion, he forgot entirely the bitter memory of 
urty-six hours earlier. It was enough for him, in his enraptured 
ate, to bo told that her ill-humour had been due entirely to a 
smestic fracas before she set out for business the previous 
oming. 

They were together again! That was enough for him. And 
ot only were they re-united, but the quarrel, if such it could be 
riled, had linked them far more closely than they had been 
sfore. hlaud had unbelievably told him that she loved him — that 
3 was everything in life to her ! She had done this spontaneously^ 
id of her own free will; he had not pressed her for such a con- 
ssion, although it had thrilled him inexpressibly to hear it. 

They stood on the pavement outside the restaurant for a mo- 
ent or so, Maud was the first to speak. 

“If you only had a room, or a flat, Tom 1” she whispered, 
essing his arm; "as it is, we shall have to go on the Common: 
n'ant to get you away from everj'body else : to have you all to 
f'self to-night!” 

'Vi'ho could have resisted such sweet flatter}'? Certainly not 
loy in Tom Farrar’s present condition of mind. He had tliriU 
I to the words; he might have been an instrument upon which, 
iractised musician was playing skilfully. 

“We’ll take a taxi,” he said. 
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That had been two and a half hours before. Time had flowi 
They had walked and talked; kissed and embraced; sworn etei 
nal devotion; made their plans for the future: Tom was to sen 
for her directly he felt his position with the Daily Banner wa 
sufficiently secure, to justify such optimism. In the meanwhik 
they were to consider themselves engaged. 

. For most of this time Maud had been secretly amused. Sh 
still regarded any thought of marriage with this young man a 
belonging to the realm of impossible romance. A realist to he 
finger-tips, she knew that twelve guineas a week was a gooc 
enough salary when viewed from Burminster standards — but hoi 
far would it go in London? It would mean living either in 
small suburban house, surrounded by common neighbours, or i 
a tiny West Central flat. She and Tom would have to look a 
every penny. Worse, if children came, it would mean positiv 
penury. 

And she hated children! She had always hated them! Wlr 
the very thought of her body becoming misshapen and distorte 
through the process of motherhood was infuriating. 

Marriage was only to be considered at all when the man wr 
rich; she had long since made up her mind about that. The 
many of the sordid qualities which seemed inseparable from ma 
rimony could be softened, even if they could not be altogethi 
avoided. Of course, Tom might himself be rich one day, butthf 
was much too long a chance for her to take. She wouldn’t eve 
begin to consider it. 

Consequently, although she played up to her companion’s rc 
mantic reading of the future, she did so because she was anima 
ted by two purposes. The first of these was because each fresh 
day-dream was accompanied by an embrace, whilst the seccrJ 
was due to her set plan to seduce the dreamer before she psrtef 
from him that night. 

And now, shaking with mingled desire (which 
journey home had become an obsessioir^vith her) and 
her purpose would after all be thwarted, she waited h--’’” ' '' 
for Tom Farrar’s answer. - > — ■ 

He said exactly what she 
him for saying iti 
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“But, darling, your people? ■ It’s. so late,. ^ -• 

She forced back the scathing .words that rose to her tongue, 
and instead, drew his head down to her breast.. 

“Do you think I should ask if it wasn’t quite all right? 
Mother and Father and the two kids will be in bed, and Herbert 
is staying the night with a friend. Oh, darling, aren’t you fond 
of 

His head in a whirl, Tom found himself being led by the hand 
towards the frontdoor. Before he was fully aware , of what had 
happened, he was in the large semi-basement room that served 
■ as a lounge-c//»K-dining-room in the Latimer household. 

'Sit down, darling, and do make yourself at home!’’ 
vlaud, as though wishing to set him an example, took off her 
and coat and flung them over the . back of a chair. 

‘Thank goodness, the fire hasn’t gone out; I’ll soon put 
right.’’ And, stooping, she picked up the broken tongs and 
ed two lumps of coal — both large ones—on the already cheer, 
fire. 

That done, she turned back to Farrar who had taken the first 
table chair. 

‘Tom, how dreadful you look perched up on that chair! Why, 
might almost be in church!” she exclaimed. “Sit with me on 
sofa. It hasn’t got any springs left, poor thing, but it’s still 
;e comfy Come and try it.” 


She must have been unconscious of it, Tom told himself, but 
er gesture of invitation, she had somehow disarranged her 
s. It was now drawn up on one side so that her left leg to 
middle of the thigh was exposed. Tom was able to see the 
sion of white flesh between the top of the stocking and what 
magined must be the edge of her knickers. It made him 
ible. 

Eie felt ashamed for looking: Maud was far too decent a girl 
.it seemed to him as though he were committing an unforgiv. 
sacrilege. 

jhe caught his eye as he started to turn away. f 

‘Oh, sorry,” she saidgas though able to read his thoughts; “I 

’t l^now ” Hanging her head, she began to pull down her 

k. Then, suddenly, she exclaimed defiantly: “But what does 
liter? You’ll have to see me— all of me— one day,” 
although he knew that she bad made the remark in all inno- 
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cence, Tom felt freshly uncomfortable. He had set this girl apart; 
she was different from all others. Even the contemplation of 

an attempt to seduce her was horrible unthinkable. ' He 

ought to go; he realized that. And yet if he said anj'thing he 
sensed there would be a “scene.” Maud was strung-up; her 
emotions were overcharged. Which was all the more reason 
why he should guard himself. She wanted protecting — 
poor kid! 

He tried to pass off the dangerous incident with a jest. 

*‘I promise to pay full attention to any strip-tease act once 

we’re married. Then it v.ill be trarvellous.” 

She laughed— and, infatuated as he was, the merriment 
sounded somehow forced, almost strident 

Tom, how priggish' Why, I really believe you’re afraid of 

me!" 


His voice was unsteady as he said; “It's mvself I’m afraid of, 
Maud ” 

“Silly boy! As though I couldn’t tiust you!” She jumped up. 
“Darling!” she w'nispered as her arms went round his neck and 
her mouth was pressed so fiercely to his that her teeth cut into 
his lips, “why are you ashamed just because we love each other 
so madly?” 

“I’m not ashamed,’ he replied; “I’m proud.” 

“Oh, darling,” she sighed. 

She pressed so closely against him that he could feel the sur- 
ging of her breasts. Her whole body was quivering. 


“Even if it were wrong, I shouldn’t care: I love you so.' 
she whispered; “look at me!” 

Her eyes were dark and heavy with passion: her lips 
moist. She disengaged his left hand from her waist 
it on the entrancing curve of her buttocks. Beneath ^ 
fabric of her dress, the touch of the smooth flesh madde 
“Love me!” she pleaded huskily. , 

“Oh, darling, I can’t!” But already the call of me 
beating down his scruples; the tyranny of the fles ot^ 
his former resolve. f 

“I love you for being so shy,” she told 
away, ran across the room. There a c ic > , 

descended upon the room. The or'*’ 
fire — and that seemed to sink encoi 
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CHAPTER EIGHT . 

• THE [door is shut ' • 

■Report here as quickly as possible,— ^ DAILY BANNER.’” 

So the first telegram had read. It meant that there was no time 
to lose, and, after returning from the office where he had said 
good-bye to those he considered his friends, Tom had returned 
home to pack. 

He bad broken the news of his impending departure the pre- 
vious evening. The reactions of his father, mother, and sister had 
been very much as he had anticipated. His father, after murmur- 
ing a perfunctory “Weil, I wish you good luck, my boy,” had 
appeared to take no further interest in the matter, lapsing into his 
customary mood of whining discord with Life. But Tom was not 
deceived; he sensed a feeling of deep satisfaction on the part of 
his male parent: Joshua Farrar would no longer have the grievance- 
of his presence in the house; he would be able to claim the undivid- 
ed attention henceforth of his wife if not of his daughter. It was 
a burden lifted. 

But his mother took up a very different attitude. Although she 
had dreaded this day, which in her heart she had known was in- 
evitable sooner or later, the thought of losing her son so quickly 
caused her to break into an uncontrollable fit of weeping. In spite- 
of her poor imagination, she was able to visualize what tlie home 
would be without Tom’s bright presence — just a depressing,, 
melancholy shell. 

“Must you go, Tom ?” she asked when, with his own handker- 
chief, he had dried her eyes. 

“I’m afraid so. Mother ! It’s such a wonderful chance ! 
you to be proud of me one day — and there’s no chance o ^ 
happening so long as I stay on the Tribune. of 

went on, “twelve guineas a week to start — and a s 
possibilities ahead 1’’ 

His sister Agnes, who had been 
her most belligerent sniffs. Rebel! 
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an entirely different way from her father,, she cast a typical en 

venorried shaft. , ■ . , » , . 

“Mind you take care of yourself, Tom, she adjured; there .s 
plentj' of opportunity for a boy like you to go wrong in London 
And you’re such a fool, anything is likely to happen !’’ 

, Tom dug her in the ribs. 

“Shut up, Cassandral” he replied, feeling sorry that she woulc 
make no effort to cultivate the brain that he knew she possessed 
• “Who are you calling names ?” she rejoined quickly. 

Feeling that it would be a waste of time to explain, he turner 
again to Mrs. Farrar. 

■ “I can get down from London in less than a couple of hours 
Mother; if ever you want me, you’ve only got to send me a wire.’ 
- “It’s a wonderful opportunity; I must say that,” put in his fathe 
in such a querulous tone that he' might have been demanding o 
the Almighty why He had seen fit to bestow such a favou 
•upon his son; “and we mustn’t put any obstacle in his way, yoi 
'know, my de.ar.” 

Marj’ Farrar forced back the lump in her throat. 

"No, I suppose not,” she replied, "but it does seem hard tha 
1 should lose my boy.” She might haVe added: “He’s all I’vi 
really got," but recovered herself in time. 

Tom put an arm round her neck, and kissed her on the cheek 

“Cheer up. Mother! I know you’ll miss me — but, as I told yoi 
just now, you've only got to send me a wire, and I’ll be down b; 
the next train' And who knows’ — perhaps one day you’ll come u] 
to London and live yourself. Then we can be with each othe 
••again !” 

"I shouldn't count on that,” was the sister’s acrid comment 
‘“there's enough work to do in this house, let alone slaving mysel 
to death in dirty London!" 

Her brother Laughed. 

"Perhaps you'll be married by that time, Aggie,” he proffered 

She flushed, and Tom knew that he had struck her a vital blow 
He was sorry. 

“Catch me being the slave of any man !” Agnes declared; ‘T’w 
•seen too much of that already,” avith a baleful look at her father 

Mrs. Farrar immediately bridled. 

“That’s enough of that, .Agnes,” she said in a tone of sten 
Teproval; "you ought to show more respect for your father 1” 
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'Her daughter immediately, replied to the reproof. 

“Who said anything about Father ?'' she challen'ged. • 

“We won’t have any more discussions on the point,” Mrs,. 
Farrar summed up; “I hope you’ll be. able to- spend your last: 
evening at home, Tom ?” she went on, turning to her son. 

Tom hesitated. He wished to make it up’ to his mother in: 

every possible way during the short time that remained, but r: . 

Whilst he was trjdng to find the necessary words, his sister- 
broke in. 

“That would be too much to expect ; he has to see that girl 
of his, I haven’t any doubt !" 

“I was hoping ^at you would bring Miss Latimer home to- 
see us,” remarked his mother in a voice w’hich she tried hard to. 
keep from being unsteady. These two blows, in combination, 
were prostrating. 

“I ivill if you would really like me to. Mother,” he said. Ho 
could not see Maud at ease in this atmosphere, but he felt he- 
owed his mother the promise, 

“I think we should see her, Father ; don’t you ?” 

Joshua Farrar moved uneasily in his chair. He always dis-’ 
liked having to meet “company,” more especially at short notice.. 
He gave his wife a look of bilious hostility. 

“I shall be very pleased to meet your young lady, if you bring; 
her here, Tom,” he said, presenting a picture of miserable and. 
extreme self-abnegation. 

Tom rallied himself with an effort. 

“All right ! If Maud can get away. I’ll bring her home to- 
night sometime, if it’s only for half an hour.” 

Then he jumped up. He was anxious to get away. For one; 
thing, he wanted to see the Rev. William Burnside to say good- 
bye, and for another he was desperately anxious to be witli hlaud. 
again. The time now was so horribly shdr*" • armnced to- 

catch the noon fast train to London the nex 
at the Daily Banner office for duty at half-; 
time, but he must be prepared to work at i 
supposed. 

"Well, I must get away,” he said; “d 
■about hlaud, Mother — it’s not necessary. ’ 

Agnes regarded this remark as being aim 
"She’ll have to take us as she finds ns , 
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about after any- girl.” " And as, though her feelings were rapidly 
overcoming het, she got upland rushed out of the rooni. , 

■ ■ • • - II : 

Burnside was waiting for ’him in .the., familiar, book-lined 
study, smelling so strongly" of tobacco smoke, when he called; 
He held out both hands to the young reporter, and exclaimed in 
his hearty, booming voice, thatalwaysrang with sincerity: “Well, 
Tom, it’s happened always told you it would, now didn’t 1 ? 
The best' of luck, my boy •, I know that, given the chance, you’ll 

never stop climbing now That was a grand story of yours 

about the colliery disaster ; I suppose that brought it all about, 
eh ?” ■ ... 

“Yes — 1 suppose it did.” 

With this modest rejoinder, Tom sat down arid accepted the 
pewter tobacco jar which the clergyman passed over. 

“I’m off to-morrow morning, sir,” he stated ; “but I couldn’t 
;go before I had wished you ‘good-bye.’ It wouldn’t have been 
right.” 

Burnside beamed. 

"That was just like you, Tom,” he answered ; “and I should 
have thought that you'd done something to be ashamed of if you’d 
forgotten me — let me tell you that !” 

Tom felt himself flushing. The memory of what had happened 
the night before was still very vivid in bis mind. He had been a 
•cad — the worst kind of cad, and it would take a very long time for 
him to regain his complete self-respect. He felt he wanted to tell 
Burnside all that had happened, but his courage failed him. Oh, 
he knew that the circumstances were exceptional ; he knew that 
Maud — incredible as it now seemed in retrospect — had expected 
him to behave in exactly the way he had done ; but the bad taste 
was still in his mouth ; and he couldn’t wash it out. 

His misgivings on the point were strengthened by Burnside’s 
next remark. 

,j“f’ve never done .any preaching to you yet, Tom, now ha%'e 
I i” he started, leaning back in his chair, his blackened briar (an • . 
old favourite) clenched tightly between his strong teeth. 

“No — that’s one of the many tilings I’ve liked about you,” 
the reporter replied frankly. 

“Weil, I’m going to do a little preaching now — no, not 
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3,reaching; that’s the wrong worf Suppose I substitute ‘goca 
advice’; that won’t sound so alarming, 'wili it - - • 

: “I’m willing to listen to anything you want to tell me, To^ 

nToped^jo.i’d say that. '.Now tbere's soBSthing ’ on my 
' mind, Tom. And I’m the type of man who, when he s got som^ 
thing on his mind; cannot rest until he gets it off. Perhaps I m 
too honest for a good many people', 1 m a.fraid so ; 1 1 e i^de 
many enemies . through tl^at.'- Still,” flinging ks h^d back 
defiantly; “that’s the way I am; that’s the way I shall always be; 
that’s the way, if I am to be deadly honest, I’m glad God made 
me. It’s the way I should want to be if I had my own fashion- 
ing all over again.” 

’ This was man’s talk ; something that Tom could understand. 
He warmed to the clergyman as he had done so many times in 
the past. 

■ “Shoot— padre!" 

Burnside smiled. It was that likeable smile of his which ht 
up his face as though by an inner flame. The man looked 
radiant. 

“All right! Now let’s look this present situation straight in 
the face, my boy. You’re a young man — going in twenty-four, 
aren't you? And you’re off to London for the first time from 
a provincial city. Does that fact convery anything to you?” ' 
Tom, who knew the other man, took his pipe out of hh 
m’outh and waved it in the other’s direction. 

Carry on, he enjoined; thats merely the opening para 
graph.” 

Yes, it is, was the retort. To you this change conjure 
up an almost endless .wealth, I suppose, of possibilities. Wei 
that’s all right so far as it goes. But I’m looking at it froi 
another angle. You see, Tom,” his voice softening, “I’m not on! 
very fond of you, but I’m very proud of you. Proud to call vo 
my friend, And being proud of you,” the speaker hurried on befo 

fte boy could have any chance of saying anything himself ‘ 

don t want to be worried about you in the future... No iii4 . 
on listening, as a clouded expression could be seen in Se vfu 
mans face. You’re young, temperamental, and more th 
passing good-looking— let’s look facts straight in 
Bid bc«,;e-a„d ver, albacSve 
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loaded against them from the beginning — and the handicap is’ 
greater every year they live. Don’t ask me \vhy God -willed it 
so, because I can't tell you ; it’s one of the mysteries of life 
tve shall never be able to probe. And don’t ask me either 
a loving and all-merciful God allows such dreadful disease 
syphilis to exist so tliat tens of thousands of decenri3’Oung fell 
are ruined everj' year. That’s another of the mysteries. 

“Perhaps there’s a purpose in it all ; I dont’t preten 
know, or even to guess at the truth ; but now I've had this 
with you, Tom, I want you to promise me that, so far ; 
hunianly possible, you won’t let ten minutes’ blind folly pc 
vely ruin all your future chances. It isn’t worth it, my I 
take it from me, it isn’t w'orth it. As I told you just now, 
had to fight this thing myself all my life ; why, when I w 
youiigster in that Welsh village where I rvas brought up — 

Burnside broke off, but the gesture he made was eloq 
enough. 

“Sex is a grimly ironical business,” he continued af^ 
pause; “we're born w'ith certain desires. Those des 
if properly controlled, must work for our good — at 1 
so we are informed. But what’s the youngster to do 
can’t get married ? If he fights the devil, be often becc 
a case for a doctor or, even, a nerv'e-sanatorium ; i 

yields, he risks disaster Throw yourself into your v 

Tom, as I have done ; that, and plenty of exercise, if 
can get it, are the best palliatives. But alw'ays remei 
that the harder you work, the more dangerous will be 1 
off-moments that I referred to just now. The best thing 
a boy like you can do is to get married — once \-ou find 
right girl. Is she in the offing, Tom ?” 

If Burnside had asked that question only twenty-four 1 
before, Tom would have given him an emphatic affirm: 

But now he paused. Once again the desire to tell his 
friend, this thoroughly dependable man of the world, j 
though he was, the whole story' about Maud Latimer, retui 
but for the second time a feeling of hot shame kept him 
doing so. 

‘T'U tell you when she is,” he compromised; and Iwle^ 
self for the prevarication. ’ ^ 

“Well, mind you do,” adjured the minister. “And 
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:genfal, and Tom found himself liking him, almost against his 
better judgment. ’ 

“Come in, won’t you ?” now said- Latimer. 

“Thank you. I’d arranged to see Maud at the lop of the 
road, but as she didn’t turn up, I got rather anxious. Is she all 
right ?” 

By this time they were in the shabby hall, v.-hich led down 
to the living-room. Mr. Latimer bent his head sidewaj’s. ‘ . 

“Did anj'thing happen last night ?” he whispered. 

Tom gave a violent start. Maud surely hadn’t said anything? 

“Why do you ask ?” he parried. 

His companion was not the type to whom he felt he could 
"have given an intimate confidence, even if he had not been 
Maud’s father. 

“Well, you might as well know. I’m very fond of Maud — 
•she’s my favourite, as a matter of fact — but she does fly off at 
such tangents. Her temper’s a bit uncertain, you see, and when 
.she came home from the shop to-night I felt certain that some- 
thing had upset her,” 

' “Perhaps she was worried about business ?” suggested Tom. 

Mr. Latimer digested this slowlj% 

“Perhaps you’re right, Tom— ^o you mind me calling j’ou 
• ’‘Tom’ ?” he went on quickly. 

The young man laughed uneasily. He had no urgent desire 
to be called by his Christian name by this man, but he felt it 
was up to him to help to bridge the gulf. 

“Not at all,” he replied ; “I’d be ver}- glad for you to call me 
‘Tom’.” In his heart he had the comforting reser\'ation that if 
-the other did want to call him “Tom,” he had only that night in 
which to do it. 

“Where’s Maud now ? ” he said, pausing at the top of the 
stairs. 

“She’s in her room. Shall I tell her you’re here ?” 

“If J’OU don’t mind.” 

“Well, you’d better come down — there’s only Mother there.” 

Mrs. Latimer ej-ed the visitor glumly. But, then, she n-as 
the type of woman who ej’ed eve j' fresh person who swam 
'her orbit glumly, .‘\nd, to hcrsoinewha: ligitl system of t*"" ’ 

■this exceptiouallj' well-dressed young man couldn’t posr 
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; She seized on the v.-ords. ' . 

; 7* “Perhaps not— not if your intentions are strictly honourable, 
.and abo've'-board, tha.t is." 

He kept control of his temper. 

“They are sufficiently honourable and above-board, Mrs. 
Latimer, for me to v.-ant to take Maud up to my people to-night — 
that is, if she v.-ill come,” he replied n-ith spirit. 

. . The words had a distinctly mollihang effect on the gorgon ; 
Lut Mrs. Latimer was not the type of woman to give up her- 
principles without a struggle. 

“If you were a mother yourself, you would understand mj* 
feelings, Mr. Farrar,” she went on ; “you see, Maud has always 
been such a pure girl.” 

It was no good ; he couldn't help it ; the vision of the “pure 
^rl” pirouetting slowly on that very spot completely naked except 
for her stockings less than ttventy hours before, came to tickle 
his risibilities. He started to laugh — and v.’ent on laughing. 

Mrs. Latimer bridled, looking more sailor-like than ever. 

“I don’t see anything to laugh at in my remark ; any young 
man w-ho had a proper feeling of respect would knew better,” 
was the stern reproof of the woman he already hated to think 
might be a prospective mother-in-law. 

He quicVdy sobered himself. He had been guilty of very' bad 
manners, and he frankly admitted it. 

“I’m very sorry, Mrs. Latimer I was thinking of some- 

thing else,” be tried to explain. 

“It seems to me that Maud has become very unsettled since 
«he picked up with you, young man,” Mrs. Laumer continued. 
■“Take to-day, for instance ; she came home, after going to Mr. 
Slaney, the dentist — ” 

“I can understand Mr. Slaney upsetting her,” the caller com- 
mented. 

The woman bridled. 

“Why do you say that?” she challenged. 

He gave her what he tried to believe was a disarming smile. 

“Well, you see, iirs. Latimer, I’ve met Mr. Slaney — and I 
don’t like him. He reminds me 
1 can quite imagine him upsettin 
know there was anything wrong 
suddenly. 



“Yes, Mrs. Latimer, I did come here to see Maud. - Butmy- 
time is very'shbrt, and, I har'd a great deal to do. And Maud' 
must know I’m here; her father went up to tell her at least ten 
minutes ago. .I .can’t understand why she hasn’t ■ come down.” 

“She’s in one of her tempers,” vouchsafed May, her mouth 
full of bread and butter. . She proffered the informadbn- with\. 
delighted giggle. ' . . , . • 

Tom had suffered so much that the words left his lips before- 
he realized what he was saying. ■ • 

“In that case she’d better stay where she is." Picking up' 
his hat, he held out his hand to Mrs. Latimer. 

“Good-bye, if I don’t see yoa again,” he said. 

“■Sut I can't understand it at all," replied the gorgon. “First 
you say you come here to see my daughter — and then you 
without so much as a message for her! Here, you, May — 
p to Maud's room and see whatever she and your father are 
g about. Say that Mr. Farrar’s here and that he 
go.” 

astily swallowing the last dregs in the cup of cocoa, the 
rose excitedly from her chair. She saw a domestic drama 
; to be staged, and was exhilarated at the prospect of playing^ 
t in it. 

^11 right, Mums,” she said, and sped away, 
om underwent a further agony of waiting. Already he was 
ssed of certain information, and this was disquieting. Appar- 
Maud was staying in her room because of a fit of the tan- 
3 , a process of mental turmoil to which she was prone, 
ut what had he to do with it ? Once before he had had to- 
* because of a domestic fracas, and — perhaps like a fool — 
d been willing enough to forgive. But this sort of thing 
)eyond sense ; it couldn’t be allowed to go on repeating 
; in any case, he wasn’t going to put up with it. Why 

d he ? He hadn't done anything — that is 

.''as it because of what had happened the night before that 
I now refused to see him ? 

i'’ou’d better sit down again,” advised Mrs. Latimer, 
fes, take a pew,” supported her son. 
oin shook his head. 

Mo, I won’t sit down again, thank you, Mrs. Latimer — 1 
^ must be off.” 



THE DOOR IS SHUT 


i: 


“Well, you know your own business best, but, if I had 
young man who was so impatient, I shpuld be inclined to t( 

him to get about his business for good ; that I should .0 

here you are,” as a party of three entered from the direction 
the 'upstairs room. . . 

Maud looked as beautiful as ever, but her ' face" was storm 
And she eyed Tom as though he were an enemy. It was t 
same kind of expression she had had when she insulted him t: 
other morning in the dress-shop. > . ■ ‘ 

“What do you want ?” she demanded ; “aren’t I ever to ha' 
any time to myself ?” 

Tom looked at her as though she had gone suddenly ma 
Indeed, he felt she had. 

“I’m afraid I don’t understand you, Maud — what do y( 
mean? You know we had an arrangement for eight o’cloc 
and because you didn’t turn up at the top of the road, I can 
along to see if anything was wrong. I half-promised my peop 
to take you up there to-night — but I can see now you don’t wa: 
to come.’’ 

The thought of thrashing out this impossible position ) 
front of all these other people — most of whom he strong! 
disliked — put a fresh load on his shoulders ; but, because direct! 
he saw the girl, he knew he was still terribly in love with hei 
he kept his temper and endeavoured to bring some kind of sens 
into this crazy business. 

But the girl would have nothing of it. She appeared to have 
definitelj' made up her mind to insult him — and insult him so 
grossly that he would never want to see her again. It seemed 
a set plan. 

“Of course I don’t want to see your people.” she said : “or you, 
either, if it comes to that ! If \ ou ha.: sense > on would have 
known it was finished,” 

The crudity of the statemea: c-f:' 'e-wed mm ; the surprise 
of it staggered him; the cruelty ■. m clench nis hands and 
step up to her. 

“Very well,” he said tense.;. . ' - :a.-ce ;a a; }Our word. It 

is finished. ,'\nd because vc_ ca- e : mshed ;n tne wa)' you 
have, I want to tell yo_ this 1 sa-- ;• -'u Iwng in the gutter m 
the future, I wouldn't pick yc- c J-.v-c-hye 


^gQ ,I ‘AM MAXJD , LAXIMER. 

' Without a word to anyone else 
•walked across the room, opened the 

•■shut it behind hini. 


, CHAPTER NINE 
LAUGHTER IN THE WINGS 
1 

ow that she was alone again, Maud set herself some serious 
thinking. Why had.she treated Tom Farrar in such a manner 
that night? How was it possible that she had been able to 
behave in. this cruelly, callous way — she was willing enough to 
admit she had been cruelly callous — towards the boy who, less 
than twenty-four hours before, had been her lover ? To many 
"ir ..people, she supposed, such complexity of conduct would have 
5,.'-’ enicd inexplicable. Many ordinary persons would have 
nsidered her crazy. 

But she wasn't an ordinary person — and therein must rest 
the secret. 

She had behaved in that apparently extraordinary fashion that 
■night because she was Maud Latimer; because there was some- 
, thing in her which prompted — indeed, forced — her to do so. 
What was more, she had made no effort to conquer this desire. 

Perhaps the chief reason why she had suddenly tired of the 
young man to whom she had so freely given herself the night 
■before, was because he had formed so unsatisfactory a lover. Oh, 
he had been sweet enough — ^liis incoherent mumblings of grati- 
tude had pleased her at the time — but these did not make up for 
the physical disappointment she had experienced. 

But the reality had proved so different from the anticipation — 
that same anticipation which had caused her so much previous 
•unrest. She had supposed that a boy like Tom Farrar, living his 
life, would be experienced, would know his side of the business. 
She had wanted at least half an hour of concentrated joy, of fierce 
3>hysical delight. Instead, it had been all over so quickly that 



present, he' turned awa3', 
door, . passed through and 
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she had felt deliberately cheated. If thi^ ~ 

thing seriously ^vro^g somewhere, 
the fuss. Either Boccaccio was a h^, and 

with his tongue in his cheek, or the Italians Ox In- * - 

different... , , , ■ - vi. 

To make matters worse, Tom had been seizco^.^ 

attack of penitence immediately afterwaros.^ ^7=^, s^e 
wanted him to try again— what had happenea so^ naa D„n 
merely like biting at a cheny — ^he had appeaxen nOi^jncC. _ ^ 

“Good God! What have I done ?” he had saia, eTiaenur 

panic-stricken. 

The anti-climax had been so ridiculous that had had to- 
bite her tongue to keep back the scathing words. The fool’. Sus- 
pended in mid-air with at least three-quarters of her feelings still 
craving fulfilment, she had felt like killing him' 

And he was as blind as a bat! . ^ ^ 

"Oh, darling, I’m terribly sorry, please forgive me !’' he had 
moaned. 

She hadn’t been able to reply. He was sorry in the wrong 
way; his regret was caused not by his own incompetence, but by 
the pangs of his conscience! How she had stopped from laughing 
she did not know ! 


This puling boy was of no use to her. Marry him ? The very 
idea was preposterous! If he was no good as an occasional lover 
(which was all she had intended he should be), what chance 
he of forming a satisfactory husband ? She wanted a man who 
could match her spirit and her strength with his own — a mg-p who 
could gratify all the ardent wishes she now knew she had in her 
nature, A man who was a brute, perhaps— she wouldn’t mind 
mat. he could strike her if he liked, providing he was a real lover. 
There must be such a man somewhere, and she would have tc 
find him. 


Ivnowledge had come to her that night; this was that, largeh 
unsuspected until now, she bad an immense craving for sex 
iom FarrM had certainly done something, he had routed to ful 
flood passions which hitherto had been slumbering 
In 1 ^ incompetent boy, he must pass out of her life- sh 

i™ ceTrcW tS -"oontagl-itjust mad 

erlcelsick. Thank goodness, hoTvonld be off ,o London ver 
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soon. She vi-ouldn’t see him anj’ more. ’ . . • , 

She didn’t allow the knowledge that she had agreed to meet 
him at eight the following night at the top of Ashburton Gardens 
to weigh with her in tlie least; she had only given the promise m 
order to get rid of him. She was Maud Latimer— she could do 
what she wanted. Let the ordinary, everyday fools keep ■ stupid 
promises, if they wanted to; she was big enough to study only 
■herself. ' In any case, she had another appointment with Slaney, 
the dentist, at six-thirty, and she knew she wouldn’t be fit for 
.anything else after that. 

' She had felt so furiously angry after going up to her room the 
•night before — the memory of the debacle was still rankling like a 
raw wound — that she had been unable to sleep. And always 
when she couldn’t sleep she got up the next morning feeling 
terrible. This had been no exception ; angry that life could be 
■such a disturbing affair, she had upset her mother at breakfast, 
quarrelled with the conductor on the tram, spoke with such 
•calculated cruelty to her “junior” at the dress-shop that the child 
burst out crying, and had received “Madame" Harting’s justified 
i^-rebuke with|stony indifference. Not for the first time her employer 
. eriously considered getting nd of this unsatisfactory assistant ; 
' ut she might have saved herself the mental effort ; her employee 
had already decided to leave at the first opportunity. What 
right had she — Maud Latimer — to be in this sordid, humiliating, 
•Stinking dress-shop, forced to wait on women infinitely her 
■inferiors ? Maud felt that morning, as she had felt on so many 
previous days, that she was destined for greatness : she should 
have been a world-famous actress, a celebrated film-star, even a 
notorious courtesan, having the world at her feet, and hundreds 
pf devoted men, anxious to do her bidding and to fulfil her 
.slightest wish. That was her true role. 

She was Maud Latimer ! 

This disgruntled mood had lasted all day. Consequently, 
-when she turned up at Oswald Slaney’s surgery, the dentist 
noticed a deep frown on the face that to him was beautiful 
enough in its sensuous beauty to have launched at least ten 
thousand ships. The sight distressed and worried him ; he 
•wondered if he had committed any fault. 
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"Wretched day, hasn’t it been?” be murmufedjwith'pro- 
liohal banality, hoping to break the tension. • " 

"Vile was the abrupt rejoinder. . ' ’ ' ’ 

A minute la'ter the patient moved impatiently in the- chair. 
“Damn it ! You’re hurting me !” she exclaimed stormily. 
Oswald Slaney's never verj’ . satisfactory bowels turned to 
ter. He breathed heavily, perspiration bedewing his prominent 
e. . ■ 

“I’m terribly sorry !” he said ; “I’m afraid that nerve must 
a trifle exposed.” He ached to add : “My beautiful, adorable 
lature, 1 wouldn’t hurt you for the whole world !” 

But afraid to trust himself to further speech, he feasted his 
is instead on the girl’s breasts rvhich were palpitant with their 
mer’s emotion. If only he dared...! 

The session w’as not a success. Whatever hope he might 
ve believed he possessed before was now incontinently dashed 
the ground. As he came out into the hall to see her off, and 
muTinut a perfunctory “Good night, Miss Latimer,”' — a 
reefing to winch sis made no reply — Slaney ground his owm 
intures in rmpctent anguish. He did not look a Nero, but he 
•ould cieerrLjy isre sentenced a whole nation to death and 
lutilatioa at that moment. 

As he bad feared was the case, Maud Latimer had not given 
im a second thought after walking down the steep flight of 
teps leading to the street. At least, not the kind of thonght he 
.esired. 


But the tooth which the fool had been tinkering about wnth 
rontinued to ache. She cursed it, and the tinkerer, as she got 
)n the 'bus to go home. To add to her discomfiture, it nov; 
legan to rain and she remembered that one of the shoes she w’as 
wearing let in the wet. 

Altogether, it was not surprising, therefore, that she should 
le in one of her tantrums,” as her mother put it, when she 
tinally reached Ashburton Gardens. She wanted to live in 
London and to be taken out that night to one of the famous 
West End restaurants, wearing orchids and being escorted by a 
Pnnce of the Royal Blood; instead, she had to endure the 
crousty atmosphere of her wretched home, and her thoroughiv 
^desirable relations. Even her father, of v;hom usually 

was quite fond— at any rate, he T/as easily the best of /very 
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mouldy ■ batch— looked what he was that night: a- see 
failure, a man who had lost almost every pretence to self-respec 

She refused to eat any supper, and went straight to her roo 
There she stayed, sitting in the chair with the missing casi 
drawn up close to the spluttering gas-fire. Shelmew that it -u 
past eight o’clock, the time she had arranged to meet T( 
Farrar, but the knowledge only pve her a sense of sardoi 
satisfaction. She was inflicting pain on someone else, and £ 
■was glad. 

, When her father came up to tell her that the reporter w 
in the house, and was anxiously awaiting her, she remaii 
obdurate. 

“But you ought to go down to see him, Maud,” pleac 
Edwin Latimer ; “after all, you did arrange to meet him, y 
know. I must say, he seems a very decent young chap !” 

She exploded at that. “Young chap” was one of her fathe 
favourite expressions, but it happened also to be one of the ter: 
that always set her teeth on edge. 

"Tell him to go to the Devi! — that I’ve finished with him 
she cried. 

It took another full qu.artei of an hour's earnest entreaty > 
the part of her father to induce her to show any sign of relaxin 
and then, when she got up impatiently, she had flung a fii 
bomb shell. 

“If yoi/ haven't the guts to tell him to go to the Devil, 
have 1" she said. 


She te- alled it all now. She lemembered the strained expn 
sion in Tom Farrar's face, which had changed so quickly into 
deathly ma^k ; she recalled the look of unutterable contempt, 
scathing loathing in his eyes as he had given her that final stai 
Any other girl, she sup(iosed, would have felt at lea.st sorry, 
not ashamed. 

She had neither of these feelings. 

She was Maud Latimer. 


ll 

It was said of Graham Loder that he had the face of an angi 
the voice of an archangel and a mind like a sewer. Perhaps th 
was why he was such a superlatively good News Editor for t' 
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Daily Danner, and the one employe, apart from Bickersdyke, the 
Editor-in-Chibf, whom the Proprietor, the’ fabulousi}’ wealtliy 
Hebrew; Hector Simons, considered absolutely indispensable. 

Loder looked like the better type of West End actor: he was 
always immaculately dressed — even his taste in such ' accessories 
as ties, socks and handkerchiefs was unimpeachable — and, with 
iris clean-cut features, and thick, prematurely white hair, he 
arrested immediate attention. When to these other qualities, the 
stranger discovered that Nature had given Loder a ■^•oice that 
was fascinating to listen to, it was usually some time before he 
— it took much longer in the case of a woman — could settle 
himself to business. It was difficult to realize that Loder was a 
real person — and still more difficult to find him earning his living 
in a newspaper office. He was more like Hollywood’s concep- 
tion of a filmable Pope 

Tom Farrar experienced this feeling in a pronounced degree 
upon being taken into the News Editor’s room shortly after his 
arrival at the Banner building in Fleet Street. His cicerone was 
none other than Alan Bickersdyke himself ; it was a set rule with 
Bickersdyke to perform this office with every newcomer. It 
established, he used to say, a “friendly feeling.’’ This happy 
state of affairs generally lasted until the latest recruit “fell down” 
on an important story. Then the change of front was swift, 
vitriolic and deadly. 

Apropos of these waspish humours of the very remarkable 
man who now ruled over the editorial destinies of the Banner and 
all who worked on it, there was an amusing yarn currently going 
about Fleet Street. It seemed that Hector Simons, who had 
many other business interests besides his newspaper, but who 
was inordinately proud of the sensational sheet, was taking a 
party of friends over the Banner building when he stopped out- 
side a certain door. 

“Now here, gentlemen,” he said impressively, excitement 
empiiasizing the accent that lie had learned as a youth in Mounds- 
ditch, “is the room of the greatest mind in modern journ.alism. 
Mr. Bickersdyke, tlie Editor of the Daily Banner, is not only a 
brilliant newspaper-man, but he’s a most polished and cultured 
gentleman come in ; I’ll introduce you. 

The speaker suddenly opened the door. But so intent was ms 
Editor on the task he had in hand at the moment that Bicke’-s- 
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dyke failed to notice the circumstance.. Instead, he concentrated 

' further on -whaf he %vas doing.; . •• 

“You bloody fool ! he screamed raucously ; who told you 
■ you were a reporter 2 Get out before I murder you ! Here,^’ 
scribbling oh a piece of 'paper, “take that to the Cashier ; it’s 

• payment for the louriest week’s work I’ve ever. known !” ■ - ■ 

iili. Hector Simons closed the door quietly behind him, ' . 

“The Editor appears to be busy,’’ remarked one of die 
visitors, and the' Jew, usually very quick on the uptake, 
murfhured something entirely non-committal. 

On this particular occasion the newcomer to the staff bad ^ 

• found him all smiles and good graces. 

“How are you, Farrar he said breezily, springing up from 
. his seat behind the enormous desk which seemed to fill at least 
' half of the room, and was a very effective barricade against any 
too caustic a critic of the paper’s policy. “I’m delighted to see 
you, my dear fellow ! That was a grand story you sent us — so 
good, in fact, that I decided a place simply had to be found for 
you on the paper. How does it feel like to be working for the 
Battmr, eh ?’’ 

The recruit might reasonably have replied that the question 
was somewliat prematuie, seeing that he hadn’t started to do any 
work jet, and had merely reported for duty, but he answered 
conventionally enough. 

“I'm looking forward to it tremendously,’’ he said. 

Bickersdyke leaned back in his chair, which he had resumed 
after shaking hands, 

“You’ll find it a bit strange at first, no doubt," he remarked; 
“I did myself ; Fleet Street is so entirely different from the Pio- 
Vinces. But all the best men come from the Provinces — I did 
myself," in a complacent tone. 

“You ought to find life on the Banner very interesting," the 
speaker continued ; “I wouldn’t change'my job for anything else 
in the w'orld. Simons, the proprietor of the paper, makes as 
many millions a year, I suppose, as I do thousands, but I’d 
rather be myself than he." 

Bickersdyke paused, and Tom thought it was time he said 
something himself. 

I can well believe it,” he replied. 
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"You feel that, .do you?" exclaimed the Editor enthusiastically, 
‘"I’m glad, because it shows you are a real nev.-spaper-'man. In 
spite of what the cynics say — and you’ll find plenty of cynics in 
modern ’Fleet Street — newspaper work is about the most romantic 
thing there is left to-day. Think of the power one has... Why, 
ty front-paging him in the Banner, I can make or ruin any man I 
like!” As though intoxicated by the thought, Bickersdylie leaned 
•back in his chair and beamed. 

“I’ll be taking you along to the News Editor in a minute," he 
went on. "His name’s Loder, and he’s the best man at his job 
in Fleet Street — which means the world. Loder’s a hard man to 
please — I’m warning you about that, straight away — but we are 
nil hard to please on the Banner, if it comes to that. I am myself; 
I have to be.” 

Feeling that again he had to say something, Tom answered; 
-'"I shall do my best." 

A remarkable change came over the Editor; this emotional 
•convulsion — it was nothing less — startled Farrar. 

“For God’s sake don’t use that canting phrase!” Bickersdyke 
■cried ; "like religion it’s the last refuge of the weak-minded! 
We shall want more than your 'best’ on the Banner, Farrar; 
we shall want all your brains, all your guts and all your 
soul; otherwise, you won't be the slightest use to us. I get as 
many as five hundred applications a week to join this paper. 
Think of that ; five hundred applications a week! And I chose 
you! For Christ’s sake, don't let me down 

This time Tom kept silent. Discretion was much the better 
part, he decided. Whether — as he was beginning to think must 
be the case — the speaker -^vas an uncertified lunatic, or whether 
Bickersdyke w'as merely showing off, it was the wisest course to 
.remain mum. He did so, prompted by tvo other feelings — one, 
.that having entered the gates of Bedlam, he must make the best 
of it, and the second, that everything he had previously heard 
concerning life on the Banner was evidently merely a pale shadow 
of the truth. 

“Forgive me,” now said the Editor, making another swift 
■and startling change; "but when I think of my responsibilities on 
this paper, of keeping up a circulation of nearly three million 
copies a day— think of it, Farrar, nearly three million copies a 
^avl— is it any wonder that I go off half-cock sometime 
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^!Did you write that, Mr. Bickersdyke ?” He knew, that it iiad 
been written by an American newspaper-man named Stanley 
•Walker, but he was tempted to put tlie enquiry. 

The other hedged. 

“Never mind who wrote it ; it is the best definition of News 

.ever put on paper. Keep it and studv it and now," rising, 

“for Mr. Loder.” 


Ill 

The introduction had been very brief. 

"Here is your new star reporter, Loder,” staled Bickersdyke 
■with a smile that didn’t strike Tom as being altogether friendly; 
"don’t work him too hard at first ; he’s only here on a three- 
months’ trial.” " 

Trjdng to disregard what he considered was, an ill-timed 
pleasantry at his own expense, 'j oin concentrated his attention 
•on Loder. The News Editor of the Daily Banner was an entirely 
different type from Bickersdyke. Whether the latter was a fool, 
he could not quite decide — incidentally, he had to revise this 
opinion very drastically before long — but Loder obviously was a 
master of his job. The man had an icy quality about him ; 
when lie looked at you, it was like a sword going through your 
brain- That was 'Tom’s first impression, anyway. 

Loder gave a brief answering smile, before sajnng: “All 
■right, A. B., I promise not to kill him during tlie first week, at 
any rate.” 

“No — I may want him to rvrite leaders later on," was the 
cryptic rejoinder before the Editor left the room. 

Loder wasted no time. 

“Sit down, Mr. Farrar,” be said, pointing to a ciiair already 
pl.accd in position. 

'I'herc followed a short but swift examination. How long 
had he U'arrar) been on the Tribune r What kind of work- 
had he done ? What kind of work did he -want to do ? 

This did not take more than a couple of minutes, and at the 
■end Loder summed uj) the situation. 

“.'\s hir. Bickersdyke has probably alre.ady told you, Farrar,' 
(the “Mr.” bad been dropped 'oy this time), “you will fimi life 
'.in Fleet Street a very different proposition to the P-'-inoes. 
Here, a reporter is supposed to be capable of doing cv- lh>'- 
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kind of job'. I don’t say that we shall be sending you to repc 
on international situations yet awhile, here the icy smile flitt 
across his face again, but, all the' same, generally^ sp^eaking, 
want men on the IBciiwcf to be egually good at writing up t 
current prices of bacon and getting the behind-the-scenes -stc 
of the latest murder or Society scandal. Do you follow me ?” 

“I think so, Mr.'Loder.” Decidedly tliis was a very differe 
journalism from what he had already known. 

“Tliat’s good,” the mellifluous voice continued. “And no 
’’aving told you things that you must be prepared to do, I 
oing to give you a few ‘don’ts.’ You must never tell me a lie 
m prettj' used to detecting lies — because if you do I sh 
ertainly find you out. So, if you are unlucky enough to f 
own on a story you must give me the real reason why you' 
alien down. , You will find me sympathetic — in reason. ‘Doi 
fo. 2 is never to try to do anything but your best on any job 
/hich you are sent out. ‘Don’t’ No. 3: you will get libe; 
xpenses, but don’t ever try to make anything out of them, 
hort, you’ve got to play the game uith me. Understand ?” 

‘‘Yes— I do.” 

“If you make good after this three months’ trial, there m 
te — I can't promise anything, of course, at this date — athousai 
i-year job v.aiimg for you. We want the best men in journalis 
tnd we’re prepared to pay the price — but they’ve got to be ( 
test men. 1'ou’re the right ace for us and I should say the rif 
emperament. You know the soit of stuff we print — you 
■tudied the paper, of course ? ' 

“Yes — every day for \ears,” was the answer. 

The words were greeted with another fleeting smile. 

“It hardly seems credible,” returned the New's Editor, “I 
get men in here asking foi a job who obviously can’t tell ( 
lifference between tlie Daily Banner and the Daily Record. Y 
;eem to have your wits about you, Farrar — but, b\ God, yoi 
lave to use them on this paper ! That’s all for now— and I 
rot a job for you.” 

As a result of this electrifying interview, short as it had be. 
Pom felt himself keyed-up. He had known, without waiting 
le told, that so long as he was on the Battuer pay-list, 
nust be ready and waiting— on his toes—at any minute 
he day or night. No wonder the Banner had a shifting sla 
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working at such high pressure, men’s nerves as \vell as their 
bodies must pay the inevitable penalty. 

But he was young and healthy, and he was determined to 
make the grade. If he didn’t then it wouldn’t be his ov.'n fault. 
Mentally, as he looked round, and saw the milling crow'd of 
, reporters and sub-editors in the huge editorial room outside, he 
pledged himself anew to this exacting but exciting sendee. He 
felt he had summed . up Loder correctly ; he was a man who, 
super-efficient himself, demanded super-efficiency in others. 
Ruthless if ill-served, he was possibly a warm champion of those 
whom he considered deserved his trust and confidence. Well, 
it seemed fair enough ; and he asked for nothing better. 

“There may be a story in this or there may not," Loder said 
briskly, breaking in on his thoughts. “Take this cutting” — 
passing over a sheet of paper on which had been pasted a small 
news-item clipped from somewhere ; “get away off there and see 
what’s at the back of this application ; the angle is, of course, 
that a General in the British Army who has been given many 
decorations for bravery, is apparently so superstitious that he 
wants the number on his house changed from ‘13’ to ‘12 a.' This 
ought not to take you long ; but, in any case, report to me at 
four o’clock either here or by telephone. Is that quite clear?" 

Tom, nodding, went away on his first Daily Banner assign- 
ment. 

There followed a month in which he never quite knew 
whether he was standing on his head or on his heels. The world 
had, indeed, turned topsy-turvjn He seemed to be moving in 
some phantasmagoric state peopled with freaks, charlatans and 
other figures so strange and incredible that they appeared to 
have no relation to life as he had formerly known it. All these 
were members of the amazing cast that made up the play— a 
play composed of an endless number of acts, all of whicli he had 
to review for the benefit of the Daily Banner readers. 

He had started disastrously. It was a new technique for 
him, getting interviews from people who refused to be inter- 
viewed. Back in Burminster he had found everybody so anxious 
to be noticed by the Press that all doors had been open ; but 
here in London it was evidently different : people sceine ’ -ctually 
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to loathe the very name of. reportersy especmUy i£ they came 
from tire Daily Banner. ' . ■ i 

His approach had been quite wrong, of course ; arriving at 
the house in Clarges Crescent, tliat imposing thoroughfare not 
far from Paddington Station, he had rung the bell and, when 
the butler appeared, bad said : ' - , • 

“I’m a reporter from the Daily Banner. Is General Fitzroy- 
' Waters .in, please ?” 

He might have been prepared by the way the menial s nose 
quivered at tire mention of the paper ; but his only, feeling was 
one of anger as the servant replied ; 

“In no circumstances will the General see a Daily Banner 
reporter.” 

He then shut the door in the caller’s face. 

Tom seethed. He had never been treated like this before in 
his life. Feeling astounded as well as infuriated, he put his 
finger to the bell again — and kept it there. 

.•\fter some seconds’ delay, the butler showed himself once 
more. 

“If you don't go away, I shall call the police,” be said 
haughtily. 

“Listen, > '11 fool !” returned the reporter, seeing red, “I’ve 
come here to ha\e a talk with General Fitzroy. Waters, and I’m 
going to have that talk. I’m a reporter, and I have been sent here 
to intci view the Geneial. Can’t you understand?” 

The nra r, ins'.eul of being mollified, drew himself up as 
though he haii a I'ad smell directh beneath his nose. 

“I’ve already t<d<l you that it is impossible for you to see tbe 
General,” be replied. 

“Wh\ ?” snapped Tom. 

“Because the General has given orders that no newspaper 
reporter is ever to be allowed in.” 

In the name of God — why ?” persisted Farrar. 

"There is a reason,” replied the man, after the style of a 
Cabinet Minister rebuking a too-inquisitive back. bencher. 

This was a poser. What did the reporters of romantic fiction 
do in such cases ? lom wished to Hell he knew. From feeling 
hot he now went cold at the prospect of returning to Loder and 
confessing tliat he had fallen dov/n badly on the very first job 
he bad been given. 
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;But I -must see the General," he went on, desperation 
ving him hard. ' . ■ ' - . 

At that point there came an interruption. A fierce, choleric- 
king elderl}' man who might have stepped out from the jinges 
a comic weekl}-, stalked out of the door on the right of the 
le hall. 

"What the devil is going on here, Peters ?’’ he demanded. 
Tom sav.' his chance. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir, but are you General Fitzroy- Waters?" 
asked politely. 

The owner of the empurpled face choked. 

“I am !” he snapped; "and what the devil has that got to do 
:h you ?” 

“I want to have a talk with you, if I may, Gensral." 

It seemed likely that the man who had spent several years of 
active life on the Afghan border would throw a fit. 

“PETERS !” he shouted, i)ointing to the door. 

The butler tried to explain. 

“I’ve already told this reportcr.person " lu- started, but 

s caught up. 

“A reporier ! " exploded General Fitzroy- Waters; “get out of 
• house, you scum!” disregarding the fact tliat tlie young man 
was criticizing had not yet crossed the threshold of his 
elling. 

Tom told the story of his failure with shamed face and sinking 
art. 

“You went entirely the wrong way to work, Farrar, was 
e unsympathetic comment of the 2\ews Editor ; "you snould 
.ve tipped the butler — then you would have got the story.’ 

“Not from that man, Mr. Loder," replied the reporter, aghast 
the advocacy of such heretical methods. 

Loder’s face remained non-commiital. 

“But it was your first job, and so 1 won't say too much. 
x)ok in the paper to-morrow, and you will see how the Banr.cr 
andles tilings like that ! "■pt c^nme tea and then come 

ack here ; I’ll probably I 

The next morning Ton 
len’ous haste. Upon re 
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. The evangelist ripped out an oath. 

“No ! No ! Don’t b.e a fool ! Hov/ can you have love 

■without a man ? You must have a man that is where my 

4arling Diddums comes in.” An expression which T-om could 
•Only describe as horrible crept into the speaker’s face. “Did- 
-du'ms is wonderful,” she explained ; “he has never let me down 
, yet.” 

“ ‘Diddums’ is Mr. Thoms, of course ?” 

"Yes.” 

A host of questions thronged through Tom’s mind. As most 
of them were disliiiLtly Rabelaisian in rharacter, be felt that the 
woman would have had great satisfaction in answering them, and 
in the fullest possible detail, but he kept himself strictly to what 
he considered might be printable. 

“Tell me something about your life in the Arctic regions, 
Mrs. Thoms,” he urged. 

“Oh, it’s wonderful 1 ' she < ooed iiarshly ; “the Eternal 

Snotvs, you know the (jreat Silence the loneliness — 

not that you mind that, because you're with the man you love, 

And his heart is beating warmly for you all the time but 

here is Diddums,” as a man entered from the next room. 

“Diddums, darling, this lovely boy is a reporter from the 
Daily Banner and he has come here to interview me.” 

“And you, too, if possible, Mr. Thoms,” stated Tom. 

Egbert Thoms proved even stranger to look at than either 
his name or his profession implied : he was a short, squat-figured 
person of middle age with a pair of cunning eyes and a full 
Edwardian beard. The latter he preserved to keep him warm 
amidst the “eternal snows,” Tom assumed. 

“Now, do talk to the lovely boy, Diddums !” pleaded his 
Amazing spouse. 

Keeping his eye on his wife, the Arctic explorer began what 
proved to be a very odd recital. He spoke it, moreover, in a 
high-pitched voice which, after his wife’s glowing tribute to his 
physical prowess, Tom found even more puzzling. 

“I love my little \Voosic,’*he said; “I love her so much th.-it I 
hated bringing her back to civilization. All this,” pointing round 
the richly-appointed room, “is so much sham, so much dross ! 
Only in the Great Silences to which I am used can one find 
Truth.” 
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The story v/as pronounced a “\vow.”. • It 'made even the case- 
hardened .WlijUier grin maliciously. • . . 

The ■ latest as ounding matrimonial escapade of the ex-Mont- 
martre cabaret-dancer appeared under the following double 
column headlines : 

ARCADIA IN THE ARCTIC 


*‘WOOSIE" WOOS “DIDDUMS” IN THE ETERNAL 

SNOWS 

And Tom had had his name put to the sludge he did not 
know v/l'.ether to be glal or to be ashamed. 

But it made his reputation — for at least a day — in the Banner 
office. 

But, as time v/ent on, he could not decide definitely whether 
he had made good, either in the eyes of Lodcr, or of 
Bickersdyke, but he was determined on one thing ; that he would 
stay in Fleet Street for so long as Fleet Street would have him. 
The thought of returning to the Provinces was utterly out of 
the question ; life there would be intolerably dull after this 
iricessant movement which, although sometimes maddening, 
.stirfed.the senses as he knew nothing else could possibly do. 

"If he had only known, both Loder and Bickersd.vke were 
very pleased with him. But, after the manner of their kind, 
they , kept this knowledge to themselves. The strain on the 
nerves in the Banner office was sufficieutly severe, they knew, 
not to allow any member of their staff to become “high-hat.” 

IV 

Maud Batimer looked at the words scribbled on the envelope 
with a dulling sense of disaster. 

She had written to Tom Farrar at the Daily Banner office in 
Fleet Street, and now here was the letter returned in a larger 
envelope with the following words inscribed on the front : 

/ have no! opened il. / sbaU no! open any other Idler yn;i n-V 
send me. You finished it yoursetf — it must remain finished- 
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"'So he, had.kept to his -vyord ! It was she'who had been p 
the fool ! When she thought of what possibly might be in 
of her, and the dark days in which' there could be no hope- 
despair — she flung herself on her bed, and cursed both Go 

the world. . , , ‘ 

' If only she coiild have cried, it might have helped. But the 
ould not come ; instead of getting that relief, she was r 
f a fresh wave of terrible anger — anger that was mixec 
sspair., ■ 

That she — Maud Latimer ' — should be placed in this po: 
t, the time, she had not given it a thought; other girls 
s “caught,". but it could not occur in her case. Besides, I 

ad been so incompetent, so hesitant how could it po 

avc happened ? 

She had been living with this Dread for three days no\ 
oursc she miglit be imagining things; but she liad to know 
Ue had to kiioxe. 

The Fear had come upon her quite suddenly. It was 
he was at Ivy’s, listening to the tale which her sister ha 
with much self-righteous neighmgs) of a maid she had 1 
ismiss because, “would you believe it, my dear — 1 foun 
he was actually in the family-way !’’ 

In the family way 1 What a ghastly phrase ! What a 
non, plebeian, sordid, horrible way of putting it ! But of c 
vy was like that: she used all the conventional phrases. 

“You haven't made it up with that boy Farrar, I supp 
;enl on her sister, having come to an end of her narrative. 

She shook her head. 

"Of course not 1 Why siiould I ?’’ 

But directly she spoke, she was struck by a stalking terr 
te more dreadful because it had come so suddenly out of thi 

Jt couldn't be, she kept telling herself on the way home. 
ipfiosc it IF AS ? What a comc-dovsn it xvottld be ; 
ossiblc kind of personal humiliation would be thrown a 
he wouldn't receive any sympathy from anyone — except 
ftps, from her father, and he would be powerless to gh 
ny practical help. The man responsible for her ' cond. 
tnolher of those horrible wordsl) was in London-- and, th 
te way she had treated him, he would probably refuse to 
tyihing more to do with her. 
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But she would write to him (she went on to reflect). And 
■she did, directly' she reached home. 

It was terrible, that waiting. Suppose Tom Farrar refused 
to have anything more to do with her i — as she feared he would. 
'What then ? . What would she be able to do ? What could she 

•do? Suicide?' Perhaps if only she could find the courage 

and the way But the way would be easy enough she just 

had to turn tlie gas-tap on in her room, after closing the windows 

and putting paper in the cracks of the door Yes, that would' 

be easy enough 

With a sudden stifling feeling, she had to stop for breath. - 
The picture of her making those preparations was loo much ; her 
mind revolted at the imagery. 

Yet she must do something; this suspense wa.s unendurable; 
it was driving her mad. She must have been on the border-line 
of craziness just now when she had seriously considered the 
thought of killing herself. 

Somehow or other — her thoughts w'ere so blurred that she 
could scarcely remember anything distinctly — she reached home. 
In the downstairs living-room, her mother looked at her question, 
ingly. 

“What’s the matter with you, Maud ?” hlrs. Latimer asked, 
her manner directly suspicious ; “you look ill.” 

She improvised some kind of reply. 

“It was that fool of a dentist,” she said ; “he gave me hell to- 
night.” 

The answer did not appear to satisfy her mother. 

"I can’t understand that,” she remarked with a denseness 
that brought Maud almost to screaming point; “Ivy has always 
told me what care he takes.” 

■ Her daughter exploded. 

“Damn Ivy damn you all !” she cried. 

The letter came two nights later. Picking it up from where 
it had been placed by the side of her supper-plate, she rushed up 
to her room. 

In this refuge she felt temporarily safe — safe from those 
peering eyes, those wide-open mouths. How those same r.--' 
would stare, how those same lips would talk when.. .--I 

It was with trembling fingers that she tore open , 
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Two nigbts before— that was w'hea that sudden paralysing: fear 
bad come to strike her down-^iii that' long letter she had written 
to Tom Farrar, she had told him of her misgivings ; how she was 
afraid-tbat she.might be going to have a baby, going on to say 
that if he wanted her, she would come immediately to London 
and start living with him until such time as they could be 

married. ' , , . 

“After all, darling, I still feel that we belong to each other, 

don’t you ?’’ she had wound up. 

. Of course, she had not meant a word of it. The last thing 
she wanted was to be tied for life to this reporter, who she con- 
sidered was responsible for ail the trouble and turmoil that had 
come into her life ; but in this desperate situation, she thought 
she had to have somebody to whom to cling. For what could she 
possibly do, without money, and without friends in the event of 
the worst happening ? 

That uas why, even though contempt for herself was scourg- 
ing her, she had v.'rilten to Farrai. Bitter sclf-revileinent bad 
been in her iieart as she vei’t out to post the letter. Why, she 
v/as no hotter than tliat sei\aii; giil of Ivy's who, accotding to 
her own confession, !.iui mi;. lured the butcher-boy to marry 
her! Slie, Mam! Latimer, to be placed on a level with a wretched 
slut of a iiMu! ' 

And ivu'. she had had lier answer. She bad been turned down; 
her oftei I ad not , ven been considered. 1 he man responsible, the 
man to whom ni-tincin'-dy shi- I'.t.l 'urned in this dreadful dilemma, 

had refusi-,l . \c' 1 lu o, en ) t kttet ' 

Finis'. t.u.' 1: Has a sinister v.oid. As the thought stabbed her 
afresh, siie lami' iieJ into a ftesli fit of cursing. 

W.ieiisle cot down to breaklast ne.vt morning, her mother 
tackled iitr again. 

“I've he. n talking to >our father about you, Maud, and I am 
detenniiKci lo ki.ow the truth— what is it that is worrying you ? 
Are you still in lore with that lellow Larrar ?" 

“No — 1 hate him!'' She had burned her boats in this direction, 
for after thestoini) scene of the niglit of Tom's departure, she 
had made the statement that she never wished to hear his name 
meniioned apam. “1 (.an't tell you why," she had gone on darkly 
to suggest, “hut It s a sufii.ientty good reason. ” 

Site did not imagine at the time, of course, that she was pre- 
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paring a rod for her. own back. "Indeed, the words had gone from 
her mind; bufnp-w .she realized that" they had been stored up in 
her mother’s memory; and that Mrs. Latimer was bringing'them 
forth as evidence for her alarm. 

•• “.Then what ;s the matter ?’’ As your mother; I demand to 
knowl And rvhilst I am on the subject, Maud, let me also tell you 
that I strongly object to you using such language as you have 
got into the habit of doing. I know that you haven’t much respect 
for me, as your mother, but I think \ou might show a little more 
consideration than you do. Your father agrees with me.” 

She managed to get away. Her breakfast had consisted of a 
cup of tea and a piece of dry toast; she felt that anything else 
would choke her. Before she had dressed that morning, she had 
stood naked in front of the cracked mirror, giving herself a close 
and critical examination. Her stomach was as flat as ever it was, 
but this provided no reassurance; it was much too early, she knew, 
for any signs to be visible in that direction. But as the weeks 
went by... 

So ragged were her nerves that she imagined that everyone 
was looking at her; in the street, in the tram, at the shop. Madame 
Harting was never very good-tempered herself first thing in the 
morning, and, as a result, she almost invariably had an aggrieved 
expression on her face. If she had not been weighed down by the 
load she was carrying, Maud would have flared up as her 
employer looked at her, and w'ould have demanded what the 
woman meant by it. But no\v she kept back her anger; she knew 
that she might be dependent upon the charity of this woman whom 
normally she hated. It was a very humdiating reflection. 

It happened quite by chance. She had not meant to eavesdrop 
on the two juniors, but once she caught the drift of their con verss- 
tion, she felt compelled to stay. 

“Yes, it’s true right enough,” she heard Lily Tring, her ewr 
particular junior, say in a breathless voice: “she told mesr r " 
self... it happened about five weeks aco...he took hercctir ^ 
car, and she had several drinks... on the way home...” .-hrr' 
■“Well, you can imagine for yourself, Maisie, v/haf rr"'* 
do... and" poor Ethel couldn't s, op hi m... and now/ s-*’ 
have a baby.” 

“My gosh!’" came the commerrt. “But she’s in 
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That was the line he always took; be put the fear of God into 
’■the women w'ho came to him whether the diagnosis justified it or 
not. It meant that he always had.a future hold on these creatures 
. — a hold which he often pushed to the limit. He was speciallj’ 
determined to do so in the case of this new, patient; -inflamed by 
.•drink, as usual, her beautiful body as she had lain stripped on 
the shabby couch in the consulting-room had fired his senses. 

“But when shall I kuowV’ was the slowly-uttered question.'. 

“You must come and see me again, Mrs. — er — Fortescue ; in 
about a fortnight’s time, say.” 

“Will you be able to tell then — for certain, I mean?” 

“Of course. That will be ten shillings; do you mind paying 
mow, Mrs. Fortescue?” 

He would have charged her more, but did not want to be too 
exacting at the moment; besides, he was determined that this 
particular patient should pay in another way. 

“Isn’t there anything I can take?” 

He shook his head. 

“Not yet; later, perhaps but don’t worry: come and see me 

again in a fortnight’s time.” 

She went away, feeling that her legs were made of lead. 


“You didn’t turn up last night. It was ven- naughtj- of you!" 

Encouraged by the responsive smile — it seem.ed a very faint 
smile, but he liked it all the better on that account — Oswald 
Slanej' proceeded to be mildly playful. In the process he looked 
like a spavined horse endeavouring to turn itself into a skittish 
colt, but the impersonation was apparently successful. In any 
case, he was given a second smile. 

“I’m most awfully sorry I should have telephoned, I know 

but I wasn’t at all v.'ell last night I find that the work 

at the shop gets more and more tiying.” She sighed. 


The dentist gulped. The small probe which he had picked up 
from the tray was put down again. He felt that the cn!cr"d 
moment had come; the girl was in the right mood (she was 
sorry for herself, and therefore -wanted sympathy). He 
had reached the limit of his endurance. There was no foe-’ 
middle-aged fool passing through an Indian summer-y^y 


that; but he could fight no longer against his na*^'’ 
had to marry this girl or risk going crazy. If 
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down, he would sell his practice and clear out of the town — go 
on a world-cruise, perhaps; he could well afford ir, or get away 
somewhere. Burminster would be impossible for him afterwards, 
He felt that she might listen to him to-night, if only '-oii 
account of a reaction from the Farrar upset. He had heard the 
whole story from Ivy Musgrave; how the two had quarrelled oc 
the eve of the reporter going off to London, acd how there seem, 
ed very little chance of the breach being htaled. 

So he risked it, beginning in short, staccato sentences, thal 
rcfieclcd his highly nervous stale. 

“I’m very soni’, Miss Latimer verj' sorry and now 

I’m going to tell you something which you may find surprising 
something at which you may even laugh — although 1 hope yoi 

won’t do that I love you, Miss Latimer I’ve loved yoi 

ever since that night I fir.st met you at >oiir sister’s Of couisi 

I realise that there is a great difference in our ages, arul all tha 
sort of thing; I realize, too, that you will probal.ly ilunk it ridicu 
lous my entertaining the idea. ..but J Jo e:iu-.tain it, Miss Latimei 
■'.because 1 feel 1 can give you some of li e good things in lifi 
lich you so thoroughly descrsc m shoii, Miss Latimer, wil 

1 be my wife?" 

It had worked! It had worlicd so e.asily that she could havi 
earned witli laughter. .Ml she l ad had to do was to assume i 
mure expression, drop her e>es, smile w.stfulh — and sigh 
hat fools men were! But, with this < o; ten pt, came a feeling o 
ief. She now' had a harbour, ,( t<) ;a:,- .uhan 

;c of it; a safe anchorage. By matryirg ih>^ man, this --inipleton 

2 would be able to shut c\e:\ltd,ys u.ou'.. . 'I ' < c ; .Id, v her 
:ame, xvould be accepted as blar. \’s; ro ;U' v.u'ns x.ould hr 
keel, no suspicions aroused. \\ by sImuiIi! tin r<- he - b .cm Ton 
irrar would not know the truih; he 1 ..d not t .en :t .d tlic leltei 

*^ 1.7 1.1 -f I . . . 1 
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was necessary , she had’ to pretend to be Miss Innocence : a {jirl, 
unsophisticated and inexperienced, receiving her first proposal! 
In the effort she almost overdid it, turning herself into a heroine' 
out of a Victorian novel. 

■ But Slaney did not notice this; he played up, v.-onderfully. 
He himself now took on the image of a character out of an old 
number of Ptnich, circa 1890. He might have'been a Du Mauricr 
drawing; complete with handle-bars moustache, cycling stockings 
and a deer-stalker cap 

When he spoke again, it was in character. 

“I will not press you, my dear,” he said. Then he coughed. 

■ I should like to know, however, if you feel you can give me any 
hope?” 

With her eyes looking into her lap, she replied ; 

“Yes. I think I can do that, Mr. Slaney, but not now,” getting 
up from the chair. “I must have time to think; you know,” 
very kindly, “you did take me by surprise. I never imagined.-'’ 

“Then go home and think about it. 1 want to be gentle with 

you of course. I realize this has been something of a shock. 

And the teeth can wait. But there is one more question 

before you go, my dear there is no one else ?” 

She lifted her eyes then and looked at him. A romanticist 
might have said that they were limpid pools of candour. 

“No — there is no one else,” was her answer. 


VI 


If anyone had talked to Basil Leadbeater about his soul, lie 
would have laughed. So far as he knew, he didn’t possess a soul, 
and he certainly didn’t want one. He was quite happy with a 

His body, being strong, and capable of an almost limitless 
amount of sexual indulgence, satisfied him. 'of 

principal pleasure; it ’"'which he had amongst 

enjoyment. The nickname of ^ ’ „ jji,ed him, ho 

his few male associates, none 
regarded as a compliment, tt 

^ ^Leadbeater was that strange olSSeiict? wo 
amoral man; he knew i^^ither mercy . 

constant preoccupation, were thi g 
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conquered. - Playing no other game, he regarded this as t 
highest arid, therefore, the finest form of sport. » 

Tall, sturdily built and muscular, he was the typo to take t 
eye of a-certain class'of woman; and when they discovered, 
they did very quickly, that Leadbeater exuded a, potent sense' 
sheer animalism, the rest was merely a question of time. 

He Viad started on- his Casanovian career at an early age. 
fifteen he had been seduced by a nymphomaniacal housema 
and,' finding relish instead of dismay in the experience, he h 
put forth ail his talents — which, in that direction, at least, w( 
very considerable — to one end: consequently Life had been V£ 
-full. 

Now, at twenly-nine, he felt he was in the plenitude of ) 
nowers; that lie had reached the'apex, as it were. He was li 
i Napoleon, always sighing for fresh worlds to conquer. A 
inding them. 

When he heard other men say — as he did occasionally, 
pubs and elsewhere — that they wisiicd they knew where tl: 
could find a “nice bit of stuff that nipht,” he smiled to himsf 
It seemed to him n iiculous that otl',er men should experienci 
dearth where he fouei su'ii an ahun-iance. Why, women wi 
to be hal on ever-, lian I, and t:icv didn’t wait to be asked, mi 
of them ! 

He ha ! h.t i p.'cntv of vi:tn:ies amongst the patients tl 
Oswald SlaT;y na..'-! ov.,-; vv inm. Of course, one had to 
careful; b'C, <i-i t'.e ;■> ; i tivu ev ;ry woman was a prospi 
live who:e .i> a"., ''le had met with very few real revers 
They w'crc eav." oa-,, those who said women were sub 

simply didn't krrvv ■■•ha; tiiey were talking about. He could I 
a woman was ‘'ea-y ' wnhin ten minutes of meeting her; he did 
know how he ha i a Ineve.i this power; he was satisfied 
knowing that he possessed it. 

On this particular mgat, Leadbeater had put off "sometbi 
special," because he wanted to s.atisfy his curiosity. For soi 
lays now the tripe-hound (ins own name for Oswald Slaney) h 
oeen behaving in a very mysterious w'ay. Particularly rou 
ibout six o’clock at night. This had happened for three succi 
>ive evenings. 

“You needn’t wait, Leadbeater, you can go now," he h 
xhvays said. 
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• -This v/as strange. It portended a myster>- ; and, as this por- 
. tended, in turn, that Slar.ey ivished him out of the wav, he began- 
;to w'onder what was in the wind. A womanP'It seemed' ridiculous; 
-and- 3 ^et ;lh at Slimy toad, Slaney, was just the U-pe to go soft over 
some young girl or other- He’d seen it happen before. ’ 

. Having a crony, in the shape of the dentist's receptionist, 
(when he had nothing better On hand, he occasionally “obliged” 
Gracie Mapletofl), he asked her if she knew anything'about it. 

“Dont’t I, jes’?” she replied with a laugh. “The .Scarccro%v'' 

, (her name for Slaney) “is all warmed up about a girl who comes 
-here at half-past six everj’ night. Her name is klaud Latimer, 
and she is a sister of Mrs. Musgrave — you know Mrs.. 
Musgrave ?" 

“The v.dfe of that fellow who runs the antique shop?" 

Gracie nodded. 

“M’m, m'm. Well, this girl is her sister and Slaney’s treating 
her free.” 


“Why?” 

It was entirely outside Basil Leadbeater's mentality that any- 
one — feast of all, an old curmudgeon like Oswald Slaney — should 
be so generous. 

The receptionist smiled. 

“Well, now you’re askuigt” she returned with an arch grin. 

He grinned back, tentatively stroking her buttocks mean'.vhile.. 

“Like that, is it?” 

“M’m, m’m. At least, I should say Slaney is hoping liiat it 
wfff be like that,” was her final comment as she put on her hat 
preparatory to going home. 

“One more question, Gracie ^^vhat s she like? 

She’d make a marvellous tart, wa.s the answer, wuh a 
wriggle of her flanks. 


All of which is by way of pref?.ce to 
Leadbeater w'-s standing by the front pate of his cmplojcrs 
1-cadbcater _ g^^ortly after half-pasl si.v, .and 


house. He had seen the girl go in, short y 
had been content to wait. As Gracie^ ha 
peach — and ripe for the 

thought of an old never-wascr like ‘ pjc 

glorious creature exclusively "was un uni., 
have a shot himself. 


she 


as a 
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"Did you ever meet a girl there called lilaud Latimer 
-Tom, thinking that, for some unintelligible reason 
having his leg pulled, shot back a "Why ?” 

■ Whittier, grinned. 

• “Why ? She’s been charged -vvith a feilov; named Le 

vrith murdering her husband ! and we’re sending 

Burminster to cover the storj’. That’s' why.’’ 
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ihcSauticr had spoken to him, he had felt inclined to say; ‘'Oh, 
but I can’t do it ! -You see, I wa.s once in love with that girl — 
should be in love v.-ith her now if she hadn’t treated me so 
badly — and it’s too much, in an\- case, to expect me to go down 
there and report tins horrible business !’’ . • 

That is vrhat he would have said, he- supposed; but the dread- 
ful truth was tiiat the newspaper-man ha.d coaguered over the 
human being: although he felt nauseated, yet he had become so 
imbued with the general atmosphere of the Daily Banner office 
that the most important thing in life to him now vras a “good 
story.” Which was why he had kept silent. ' 

Whittier had concluded : 

“Pankhurst — you know him, don’t you ? — who is novr our 
correspondent in Burminster, has just been on the 'phone to us. 
He saj’s the story is going to be the greatest sensation locally 
for the past fifty years. He wants to do it himself, of course — 
but we’re sending you, Farrar. Don’t let us down. You were 
brought up in Burminster ; you know the people ; you know the 
general atmosphere of the place — we want the best story that 
any paper is going to print about this case ; now get off with 
you,” 

All the way in the train (he was just able to catch the 10. 15- 
which arrived at Burminster shortly after midnight) he pondered 
on this extraordinary twist of Fate. Apart from an occasional 
lettet from Pankhurst, he had lost touch with affairs in Bur- 
minster. Consequently, he had not learned that Maud Latimer 
had got married. The information that she had wedded the slimy 
dentist, the man whom she was now accused of murdering, was 
therefore staggering. What he would have tl ought about it if the 
ne\vs had reached him earlier he did not know; but the truth w.as 
that distance, and his present extrem.ely busy life, had forced the 
image of the girl out of his mind. Whene\er he l.ad thought of 
her, his feelings had been mi.xcd ; he had felt sorr\ that he had 
yielded to the temptation on the last night but one that he had 
been in Burminster, but against this regret fought the conviction 
.that the girl on whom he had lavished so much . bought aiidPyf 
possessed an “impossible" temperament and tl.at there 
have been nothing but quarrels if they had not parted, f'- ''; 
case, living the e.xistence ne did, maniage with a ty \\oa:aa ~ 
entirely out of the queHion: it wouldn’t have given eith-co: p 
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a chance. “Fleet Street v.-iYes”Tvere a subject of sardonic hiimou 
both in the Banner office and in the pubs which he frequente 

in his off-moments. ■ , ' ' ' ■ ' 

. The train arrived in time at the Central Burmmster statioi 
the sight of which brought back so many memories. ’ The plac 
had not changed in the least ; he did not • suppose it ever v.-oul 
change ! Burminster was like that. 

He had attended the brief police-court proceedings the ne> 

ling because his duty forced him to do so. The sordid cour 

mg, as it had always done witliin his recoiled ion, the mixe 
rs of unwashed humanity and sour, used-up air, wa 
lined to suffocation. 

Something compelled him to look at the accused woman whe 
two prisoners entered the dock. Knowing the girl as h 
ght he did, Tom was scarcely able to visualize what attitud 
would present to that avid-eyed crowd of ghouls who ha 
ered to be present at her public shame. >he migiu be defian 
llious she might be ravaged witli anger, terrible to see, i: 
consciousness of her awtu! position. 

Instead, as his eyes met hers — she gave the slightest sign c 
Ignition, as they did so — she appeared entirely composed 
that dread moment she seemed to have acquired a persont 
ity which was as strange as it was impressive ; one migh 
3 assumed that, instead of being faced with the most terribl 
II charges, she was present at a stage-drama which she her 
had written, which she was convinced would piove a success 
which she had to watch in case anything went wrong wdtl 
production. IncieJible as it was, this was the image whicl 
t instantly into Tom’s mind. 

\nd when she was told that together with her paramour sh 
Id be committed to the next Assizes to take her trial, on th 
geof murdering her husband— the Chairman of the Bend 
day, Tom noticed, was old Paish, the pawnbroker— shi 
e the speaker a little grave but graceful inclination of he 
! before turning away. 

Astounding ! 


II 

.om had reached the stage when eveiy' out-of-town story h' 
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.wrote for Ins paper was signed • (the Ba/wer was now midway 
. through a fierce personal publicity campaign) and' this presented 
■ a new difficulty : should he see the Latimer family, or not ? If 
he presented himself at either 216 Ashburton Gardens, or.the 
Reptpn Road residence of the Birmingham brasses specialist, his 
action might be seriously misconstrued : it would possibly be 
thought that he had come — and in his hateful capacity of a 
sensation-mongering newspaper reporter — to gloat over the 
family misfortune, and to pillory futther the Latimer shame. 

As he debated the point over his lunch (for which he had no 
appetite) at the Crown Hotel, he was called to the telephone. • 

It was Loder speaking from the Banner office in Fleet 
Street. 

“I want a good story about the Slaney case from you to-day, 

Farrar,” said the News Editor ; “human interest stuff sec* 

the family get their angle what does it feel like to have a 

woman charged with murder for a close relation ? — that kind of 

thing write it raw it’s a good chance for you By the 

way, we shall be keeping j'ou on in Burminster until the Assizes. 
Do a story to.day and to-morrow about this Slaney case and* 
then fill in y'our time sending us local specials ; our circulation 
down there isn’t what it ought to be, and we’re looking to you to 
whip up interest. This murder trial ought to help, of course 
Well, that's all : Good-by^e.” 

And tire line went dead. 

Tom had had no chance to say anything himself, and even if 
tlie opportunity had been given him, he didn’t know that he would 
have made any protest. How could he have done so ? — he was a 
servant of the Public, inasmuch as he was a reporter on a 
London newspaper catering for millions of people who liked to 
have its daily sensations served up raw and bleeding. It did not 
trouble what means were employed as long .as they got them. In 
his own way Loder ■w.as a genius : as usual, he had probed the 
mind of the aver.age reader of the BatVj' Banner with uncanny 
skill ; the masses would like to know the re;iction of persons 
whose nearest relative was being charged with the murder of her 
husband. It might be a dejdorable sta e of affairs, but it was 
true. And the Brr/mer didn’t waste .any time 
it merely went on serving its public. It ki 
mentality was cruel, inhuman, abnorm.al, and 
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the sufferings . of other ' people. That much Tom had already 
learned. So.called modern civilization was the crudest mockery 
of v.'hat it should . have been. • Ko v.-onder tlie Church had such 
a hopeless job. • 

Hardened as he had become during the past seven months, 
Tom now Hewd his afternoon's work with' someihing akin to 
horror. Yet it had to be done ; if he didn’t see the Latimer family 

or at least some members of it — and send up the story that had 

been ordered, he tvould be sacked. Neither Loder nor Bickersdyke 
would accept any excuse. -\nd if he had explained to the News 
Editor the relationship that had existed between the accused 
woman and himself before he had left Burminster, Loder, un. 
doubtedly, would have told him to write a story lecording his 
own personal feelings 1 

“Coffee, sir ?" asked the waiter when be had returned to the 
dining.room. 

“No, thank you — I haven’t time.’’ 

He was out m the street a couple of minutes later, 

Wiiom should lie sec? Tie Museaxes ? The shop was 
only a quarter of a mile a-A ay. He could imagine bow fiercely 
this petty pio\ III i.i! snob was reseating the blazing publicity 
whicii AS as now hf.iUng about him as the brother-in-law of Maud 
Slaiuq. r.uM-e. ieJ murde ess ! That button of a mouth would 
contort itsfit into a hunJieJ different shapes, all disdainful ; 
that fluty \oice would rise to a scuam of protest. 

.And his wife — wliat would be her atdtude ? She would 
probably refuse to talk at ail, or if she did, it would only be to 
supply a lompaiiion.pnce ic i er husband. She would heap 
SCO. n, hatred and general contumely on her sister for the dis- 
grace which the latter iiad b ought on the family name. How 
vividly he could visualise it 1 

There remained the father and mother. Tom found himself 
genuinely dreading facing the Cotgon, however ; Mrs. Latimer 
ivith ti e inconsistency of her class, would almost ine\it.ably put 
he blame for the present catastrophe on him. “If it hadn't been 
or ou, etc., etc.” 

An l, with that awful feeling inside him ll at poss-bly she was 
igbl— that if he bal not returned Maud’s letter unatis’- eitd she 
night never liave married the egregious dentist— he lound Iiim- 
el! unable to face tins ordeal. 
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imbiing figure, 


looking the 


'Yet ■ ■ ■ 

The next moment he was racing a.cross the road : he might 
be mistaken, but he felc that that sh 
personification of despair, was lidv/in Latimer.' 

When he caught up v.'ith the man, he discovered tiiat bis 
surmise had been right. ' ' 

Mr. Latimer,” he said quietly, catching hold of the other’s 

arm. 


The man turned and looked at him. To Tom’s astonish- 
ment, it was not a resentful look. Surprise could be seen in it 
and, stranger stii! — nleasure ’ The father seemed almost as 
incalculable as tlie daug ter. 

“Why, it’s Farrar — Tom Farm', sare'.y ?” he exclaimed. 

“Yes I want to talk to : on. ’.'.'hero can we go r I’m 

-staying over at the Crov. n ; w- uli -.o-- hke -o go t'-.ere 

Latimer negatived the propOr-alv.it'. a s'r.a‘i-;e oi 'ais bead. 

“No — not the Crown,” he replied ; “they might turn m-e out- 
Besidec, wnth these togs ” A second rueful smile accom- 

panied the words. “Let’s get up on the Common ; there we 
can talk without people watching Fm tired of people watch- 

ing,” he finished, with a shudder that spoke of his suffering. 

Tom lost no time. He signalled a passing ta.xi, and within 
ten minutes the two of them had arrived at the top of HiUcrest 
Road. 

“I suppose ^you’ve come down to report t'.ris • ’ said 

Latimer, failing at the last word of the sentence. 

“Yes I was ordered down here: rer iiess to say, I 

-shouldn’t have come on my own. Fm :err;!).'y s . Mr. Lati. 
mer — you believe tliat, I hope ?” 

The man shambling along by his 'e n -i 1. 

“If I were a iiumbug like Gcowe kiu e a-e, I suppose! 
•should refuse to believe you — bat, r. : , 1 do. \ouknor'. 
Tom, I liked you on sight. Ii vas a g.rat ; :ty that Maudar" 

you ” He shook his liea:! before < 'iTinn nng : “But f-hr 

that’s all finished and done wi;!i — h'-e I'l- ! 1 don t knoivir.- - 

•going to happen to any of us. Of lom-. , toe troubJefs-'- 
believe the poor girl’s as guilty as 1 e!i. MTo would:-- 
■married to a swine like that fellow Slancy t , 

Tom kept silent. The man was 
K:ouId not take an unfair advantage 
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over his surprise at this meeting, and when, "he ^t'as more; normal,, 
he would put the case straight to him. . . . . : 

“Don't talk any more yet ; try to forget.it for a few minutes’’; 
he knew the words were banal and ridiculous, but he felt such 
sympathy for this man that his tongue was quicker than his 

reasoning. '• . ' 

It was not until they had reached the edge of the Medway 
Cliffs — one of the finest views in the country' — that Tom allowed 
. himself to speak again. 

“I’ve got to write about this beastly business, because it’s my 
b,’’ he said, “but I want you to know, Mr. Latimer, that I hate 
)ing it ; and that I shall be as discreet as 1 possibly can. The 
ast I can do, I feel, is to be as sympathetic as possible to you 
1 ." 

Edwin Latimer pulled out a packet of cheap cigarettes, and 
t one. It was characteristic of his mode of life that he did not 
link of offering another to his companion. Had he done so, 
arrar would have refused. 

“I've got to get something off my chest,” said his companion; 
and you are the only person I can tell. After Maud and I had that 
uarrel in your house the night before I left for London, I told 
lyself 1 simply had to cut her out of my life. You see, I imagined 
was very much in love with her — as I've no doubt I was — but 
couldn't stand the treatment she was giving me. I hate to have 
) tell you this, but I must do it because I feel it’s necessary, 
'bat was not the first row we had had, and through no fault of 
line; a few mornings before when I had gone up to the shop to 
;e her, .Maud bad treated me like a pickpocket. Why did 
le behave like that ?" 

Latimer shook his head. 

“I don’t know, my boy. ..it was part of her nature, I suppose, 
re has a kink, I think... she could be as nice as possible one 
inute, and as hard as nails the next. But she was always my . 
vourite child, and I shall stick to her through thick and thin 
.yes, right up to the end. The others talk about the disgrace; 
only think of how much I loved her, how proud I was of her;, 
iw proud I still am of her...!" 

There was something rather splendid in this declamation, 
d Tom felt warmed to the man. 

"She liked you, too. You were the only one in the familv she 
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ftad^any use for,” he replied, 

-■'Yes,” mused Latimer, “Maud and I had a io: ir. commo::- 
y/e never fell out. Perhaps v:6 cnderstcsd eaoh ether bette 
than tlie others. My poor, little g-irl„,f" 

It v,-^ pitiable to see the man aband.onrr.g' himself to sum 
utter grief; heart-rending to hear his sobs. Tomputanarr 
round him as though he v/ere a child. 

“Don't mind me, old man," he said; ‘Vet rid of in vou'ii f'-e 
better afterwards. And don't forget I’m your friend.” ' 

Ke was sinnerf.-. he now felt a personal srur.pathy with th‘ 
man v/hicn naii overwhelming, whieh made inim fee: that hi 
■vrould do anything for him. Anything at all. V/hat had Latimer"' 
life been? — and, good God, -r. hat v as it now ? 

The paroxvsm passed, f^timer, after drying bis eyes on t-bi 
cuff of his cop.t, relit tr.e stub ot h:s er.eap cigarette and becami; 
almost normal, 

’Thank you, Tom,” he said, and now the reports: w-as abb 
to remark that this man had sometfung of the inr,ape Cigr.it; 
which his daughter had shown in the dock at the Burrr.ir.ste; 
Police Court that mornrng. It was a trace of ra-ce — race gor.i 
wrong, perhaps, but stili something of the'spirit as distinct frcn 
the flesh, 

“I'm glad we've met, Tom,” went on Latimer, “because 
apart entirely from your kindness, and you don't know- how n.ucr 
I appreciate that, my dear boy” — p-utting his hand on the other": 
for a moment — “I want to ask your advite. You see, tru; 
Defence of hfaud is going to cost a lot of monevt XrA, as y ou've 
probably guessed, I haven’t a bean. Why,'' with a scomtui 
laugh, “I don't earn enough some weeks to pay t.te outer. ers 
bill ! .end to give Ma-ud every chance — and damn it, she's gj^ to 
have that I — I've got to engage a first-rate Counsel for her. i oat 
humbug Jdnsgrave vron't p'ut up a penny. He s tore me so. .-.nd 
I didn't know where else to turn. But this morning a letter 
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to. her own father she was — but she had not been declared guilty 
'3'et,’and he felt she ought to be given every chance of enlisting 
the public’s sympathj'. , ■ - ■ 

And Slaney, he was certain,' must have used some unfair 
means to get her consent to his proposal of marriage. Even 
though the dentist was dead, he could not conquer his dislike of 
the man. ' . - ... 

“It’s going to be a pretty good Trial, don’t you think ?” 
drawled a voice — a feminine voice — on his left. 

He turned out of politeness to see a small, overdressed 
woman of twenty-five or so, and became immediately conscious 
.of certain facts, in the order named; (a) that she was one of those 
unfortunate females to whom certain of the more distasteful 
advertisements in the public prints were directed; (&) that she had 
the hard, repellent expression of practically every Fleet Street 
woman he had so far met; and (c) that her blood-red nails gave 
him an additional qualmish feeling. 

His reply was short. 

“I should say it has every element of popular success,” be 
replied. 

How appalling the whole thing was! He supposed he would 
have had a different viewpoint if he had been a person entirely 
detached; but the sight he had recently caught of that dense 
crowd panting to get inside the Court had nauseated him. Avid- 
eyed, loose-lipped, looking more like ravening beasts, lusting for 
the kill, than normal, self-respecting men and women, they had 
surged against the policemen guarding the doors time after time. 
Hating to be thwarted of their desire — the desire to look upon 
two fellow-human creatures exposed to smearing shame — they 
had taken this baulking of their wishes in bad part, muttering 
threats against the constables who looked upon them with the 
impersonal regard of animals in cages. 

Animals in cages ! As the words formed themselves in the 
reporter’s brain, Tom thought of the moment when the girl he 
had once loved would shortly be herself an animal in a 
cage that might prove to be the very threshold of dre^dfui 
death 

“I say, can't you hear? I’ve been speaking to you for th?r^- 
minute, but 3 'ou haven’t been pa 3 'ing any attention.” .p' 
sister on his left was nudging his elbow. “wr,.,+'c ttf 
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■with you, anyv.’ay?" ' • . ^ • 

Tom forced himself to face the Three Unpleasant Facts. 
“My dear girl, I was merely considering how comph' 
filthy tlie average human being is!” he .said coldly. • 

, “Does. that include yourself.?”- 

’.■“Naturally." „ , 

• “Little boy," v/as the equally acrid comment, ^^you re m 

too young to be cynical. my God! here they arc! 

' Tom was never to forget that mmnent. The many-head 
many-eved monster represented by the Public in that^ cro'.vd 
fetid' Court of Criminal La-v, was no v able to satisfy its devo 
ing curiosity; it was free to'gaze its fill upon the man and wort 
in the dock. 

The vivo made a striking contrast', the apparently strong 1 
become the weak, the seemingly weak hai found an unsuspoc 
strength. ■ 

The woman first: Maud Slancy was “neatly and becomin 
dressed" (as the Pre.ss reports later stated) in a bla-k frock, w 
Jace at tiio wrists and throat. On her h°ad was a small, black 
which set .off to advantage her beautiful hair and well sha] 
‘’'.^hcad. Beyond possibly a hitie lipstick, and this redness of 
"ps might have been caused by entirely natural means, there \ 
^iO tra e of make-up on her face. 

But it was not the accused woman’s physical appearar 
striking as this was, which caused inst.ant widespread comm 
(as much amongst the o-cupants of the reporters’ seats as n 
the members of the public), it nas the mental attitude of Mr 
Slaney that arrested general attention. 

The accused woman looked the calmest person in the Coi 
And this tranquillity, so unnatural in the circumstances, was: 
due, one felt, to any brazen quality in the woman, but to 
inward power or force which s istained her in this awful ho 
She might have been die guest of honour at some party wh 
slightly bored her, but winch she was determined to see throt 
if Only for appearances' sake. In a word, she commanded respi 
she did not appear as though she wanted anyone’s sympat 
She was above that; that inward force sustained her. 

Tiie m-an was a very different picture. Where was the vi; 
masculinity of that sexual go-getter, Basil Leadbeater, no’ 
Where was the he-man strength? Where the almost brutal ( 
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It v.'as not a very expensive sbop-Hby that, I mean that the pro- 
prietress, tvho styled herself ‘Mafda.!i:e Hanirig’, vas in the habit 
-of catering for that class of the community -ivh.o either could not, 
or mere not prepared, to pay more than a very' fern guineas for 
their clothes. ; 

“I shall not be accused of any disrespect to the dead, 1 Itope-, i 
Avhen I say that Osvrald Slaney, the man Maud Latimer nrarried, 
could not be described as a romantic figure. He v.-a.s fifty years 
of age at the tim.e of bis ma.rTiage, bat looked much older. He 
v.'as precise, indeed finicky, in many of his tvays; he v.r.s set in 
his habits and suffered from a. numb' r of minor physical ailments - 
v.'hich vere scarcely likely to endear him to a girl less than half 
bisage. It is a small point, perhaps, but I consider it worth' 
mentioning at this moment; Osv.-ald ?ia.ney were elastic stockings 
on both legs because of varicose veins. He also suffered more 
or less habitually from nasal catanh. 

“Why did Maud Latimer, v.-ho, as you can all see, is a most 
attractive young woman, marry this Oswald Slaney? Whilst the 
mind of a woman is so often incalculable, there does seem a 
’mysterj' here. It is almost impossible to believe that she could 
have loved this man who, as I have already .stated, was anything 
but a romantic figure. 

“Then, if it was not Love, w'hat was the guiding motive at 
the back of her mind when she accepted Oswald Slaney’s offer of 
marriage ? I suggest that she ‘had an eye' — as the phrase has it 

‘for the main chance.’ In other words, that she married 

Oswald Slaney for his monej', and perhaps for social position. 
This fact should be borne in mind. 

“For this unfortunate man, having been a bachelor up to the 
• age of fiftj’ years, and having been assiduous and s' ilful in the 
practice of his profession, and having been, moreover, always 
careful in monetarj' matters, was a fairly prosperous member of 
the community : apart from the practice at Repton Road, which 
he recently purchased, he had a matter of sorreihing over twenty 
thousand pounds securely invested. 

The speaker paused to si a from a glass cf water. His 
up to now disagreeable to the ear, became more unple.i-sant 

he proceeded. ~ 3 

“Maud Slanej' — this former vcndciisc of cheap o 

not find romance -witli her husba-'^ — 
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'A»d it will be a pleasure ! . , 



Yours ever. 


Basil L." 


Pausing again (Simon* Hoare knev.' v/ell how to round off bis 
periods and to give every chance to the high-lights of his opening 
addresses), the Crown Counsel allowed the v.-ords and their 
import to sink into the minds of all who had heard them. 

“I do not suppose" (he continued) "that anv person of normal 
intelligence or knowledge of the world will not bo able to form 
his or her own opinion on the letter wliich I have just read. I 
submit that, taking ail the circumstances into consideration, it is 
one of the most disnuieting documents ever penned. .Vnd one of 
the most damning. For consider the phrase ‘when we were 
having that romp together.’ Does it require a,ny elucidation 
on my part to explain v. hat the word ‘romp’ meant ? I tliink 
not. And then consider, again, the phrase which follows 
immediately afietw'ards ; ‘I suppose Old Slaney would have spat 
blood.. .1 know’ I should have if I had be^n in his place.' Lead, 
beater is referring then, let me remind you, to the employer from 
•whom he was gaining his living and whose trust he was so 
basely abusing. 

“Nauseating as the knowledge must be to every' decent and 
normal. minded person, the concluding words of that abominable 
letter (one of many such which were found, all in Leadbe-ater’s 
handwriting and .addressed to the female prisoner) c.an only me.in 
one thing. I must be blunt, since bluntness is called for ; Mrs. 
Slaney was evidently a woman of strong se.vual passions. Either 
because her husband was not capable of satisfying this incessant 
demand, or because she had formed a physic.al repugnance fcr 
him, she turned elsewhere — to the man who is now by her s;is 
in the dock, jointly charged with her in this gravest of all crimes. 

“The case for the Crown, which it is my painful dc.y to 
present to you, is not based upon surmise, nor is it ba-ei upon 
the letters which passed between the male .and tr- female 
prisoners. I shall call as a witness Miss Gra -e Mr.pLton, .a 
young woman who was employed by Mr. Skane;. as a rerepuonisf. 
Miss klapleton will tell you during the r-o-,rc.. rvriM.m 

that she was fully aware of the otiI 
between the two prisoners. She will g 
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The plain fagts are tliat, accordin^r ,o tl,i, ino-u expert medical 
les timony, Oswald Slapey was killed l,y .hcans of a dea 11 S 
called strychnine;, that the administration of this druR\vo-dd 
have been a comparatively simple matter to accomplish bv e-'“- 
of the prisoners ; that no one apart from Mrs. Slancy had ev- 
heard the dead man once hint that he contemplated takinc^ 
life ; that the prisoners, both jointly and separately, had 
to wish this unfortunate man dead — and that no one, apart f^rc— 
Leadbeater and Mrs. Slaney, were in the position to kill him bv 
this particular means. 

“Finally, it will be my duty to ask you, after you have heard 
all the evidence, and are satisfied that the two prisoners ci- 
conspire together and, as a result, did actually murder Oswald 
Slaney by means of poison, to declare them both guiltj’ of t---c 
fiendish crime.” 

With these concluding words, uttered in a chilling tone, m- 
Prosecuting Counsel sat down. 

Excited murmurings broke from the crowd. These were in- 
stantly suppressed by the Court Usher ; but, although they cmid 
not talk, the Public could think. And the result of their thonghrH: 
was that this girl with the astonishing poise was undoubttdij 
■ guilty. It was morbidly fascinating to think of the hang rra-.v 
.rope encircling that white column of a throat. 


VI 

Tom, all the time he -was scribbling his notes to be elaborated 
in the descriptive sketch he was due to write of the day’s proceed- 
ings, wondered what Maud Latimer was thinking. Watching her 
intently during the time that Simon Hoare, K.C., was making his 
damaging opening statement, he did not see her once change 
colour or give any sign of perturbation. Although she was con- 
cerned more intimately vith the proceedings than anj'one pres£.n.' 
(her fellow-prisoner e.xceptcd), she appeared to be coolly aloof, h 
was not that she was not interested; she followed the Proseco.'**^ 
Counsel’s speech, Tom could see, with alert intelligence, 
words’ seemed to leave her indilferent. It was as th^ s.V- 
sidered herself above such common and sordid al 
It was her sense of eg 
armour. 
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He was right. • • • ' 

Maud Latimer’s thoughts had been— ‘ 

■ “I musttii aJloxo anyone io sec that I am affected. It will 
look bad if I do; they xcill think I am gtiilty. ■ 1 have ahvays 
believed myself to be a great character; now I have the chance 
of proving it. ..i.. Yes, 1 killed Osxcald.Slaitey, I killed him xvith 
the strychnine -which Basil Leadbeater told me about, and which 
I. took from the locked drugs-enpboard in the surgery.- I killed 
Slaney because 1 hated him more than I xuould hax’C thought 
any one human being could possibly hate another. I hated- him 
from the first time 1 saxa him — and I got to hate him more 
every day. 

“ Why did 1 7narry hiinl 1 suppose everybody in the Court 
is asking that question. Was it because of his moneyl No, 
not altogether. I married him because, for the first and last 
time in my life, I xoas afraid. (I shall never be afraid again: 

■ even if they hang me — which they won't, because I have a 
■trump-card left which I shall play at the right 7no>nent — nobody 
shall see 7776 flinch or 77ioa7t.) What I did I did kncxvingly, 
xvillingly, gladly. ! would do it again. And having done it, I 
■cured xnyse'f of Fear. Leadbeater xvas patiic-stricken; he’s 
tre77}bling 7ioxv; it 7nakcs tne sick to see a great brute like that 
AFRAID! Well, perhaps be xcill have something of which to 
be really afraid before the Trial is over. We shall see. One 
thing certain is that Tm going io look after myself /tow. If it's 
got io be a case of sacrtfitc, he, as a 7nati, must do the sacrific- 
ing And if he deesn t 

‘‘Yes. I killed ISlaticy. I had to do it. He got so badly on 
tny ' itcrves. He t/tust hai-e ktiown, the fool, that I had nothing 
but cotiicttipl for him, that I hated every inch of him. But what, 
he diJn’t know, atui this xvas xohere I thit/k I was clever, was 
xvhy I agreed to 77iarry hi/n. I had to have a father — a legiti- 
mate father, I mean — for tny child. 

"Good Heavens, it's funny now, looking back ott those days. 
I- thought I had bee/i trapped! It xvas that felloxv Zeit/iti, the 
dirty hound, xvho did it. When I went to him the second time — 
that was the saitie night as Staney propo-,cd — he told tne defi- 
niialy that I was t otng io Ituve a 6«6_ ; that / u’«s txvo xtiotiths 
gone. Why the devil shotdd be have lied to ttte I don t kttoxv 
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example op u-hat happens fo a Koman tc/io is ihoroushly depraved- 
Wanton adulteress and murderess — that's^ me.. It sounds odd, 
especially uheii I think that only ten months ago I hadn't 
alloiccd anybody to touch me— and that I had to go on my knees 
almost to gel a man to seduce me! 

‘ '‘I'm not makini’ any -c.xctiscs to myself for xvhat Lve 
done. When Tom Farrar disappointed me as a lover, I 
sxvorc I'd find a man xvho could play Potemkin to my Quean 
Catherine — and I didn't have to look very far for him, cither. 
I found him on my cxvn doorstep; right inside my men 
husband's surgery, as a matter of fact I I had been 
starved for so long, had restrained myself so much that now I 
knexv I realty had xvhat that Croxvn Prosecutor fool called 
‘strong sexual passions,' I just let myself go. A xvoman's nature 
is very complex; / really believe one reason xvhy I valloxvcd in 
the mud with Leadbeater -and xvc certainly Jul xvalloxv! — xras 
because J wanted to get my oxen hack (.n Tom Farrar and 
‘Slancy — cspccially Slancy, xilusc i’.nr.h'irfs were not only 
grotcminc but to me- f.h-.er,' It usu t that / lox'cJ Lead, 
bc.nicr; gcoil hiu.ci it, • unrely served the purpose: 
1 wauled kin: In ;.i'r . ■ I he him touar.is the cud. 

"Tm up ,1 i.ii.'t i! ,i! least , most women xiould consider 
tkein-,,’ Ji „! iitfs' i: , I S' j gosc. The average xiomaii xvould 

be t.iior '..n i.iii. tImJii-.. \,lui; la.i'/it be going to happen to 
her. Pl.t I hi I ,.i ll.ct.idi>-:'-- \ . in.ii . I am Maud Latimer. 
Andtl.ii- h.ah.:,d. : d -.f.-.i.t,. Tv.ey x,o!>t see me squeal. 
tug; xih..; J t,\ 1 . 1 ,, . into this mess, but 1 m 

gotng to i I ' !•; aV i ■ . ht. If I xveren t Maud Latimer it 

xvouldi he id.t V v /; but I owe a duty to myself. If anybody 
thinks 1 11 . us. to allow myself to be hanged, they re very 
much ms'.t„l.vi:. 1 x e got to look after myself: Tin only txfcnty- 
four; / haw u xJicIc life in /tent of me. and I’m going to make 
the most of it. 

“Besides, that Sunday ticxvspapar, the one that's paying for 
my defence, cvidentlx thinks I m an important person. Oh, yes, 
I m going to live all right. I m not worrying about that. Haven't 
I goj that trump-card left if the xcorst co;;ics to the xvorst? 

Funny that Tom Farrar should be here, reporting this 
Trial. If docsit t .seem so x'cry long ago that I xeas up in my 
stuffy room at home (Ashburton Gardens, I mean) dreaming 
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of the day -when I should be a great person, with all the world 
reading about me. Strange that 'it should Have happened — 
stranger still, perhaps, that the possibility of Tom coming- to 
interview me for his paper has happened. He won't be able to, 
I suppose, until I am acquitted — AS I SHALL BEl — btd 
then he'll have to come; all the, reporters will be ordered to. 
What will we talk about, I wonder'?..'. ’ He looks much older; 
much more of a. man. I wonder if he is any better as a lover? .. 
Perhaps, I may 

“But that must wait; I've got to see this beastly Trial 
through, first. Hozv many days will it last, I wonder? It's a 
terrible nuisance. And yet I mushi t forget that it zvas through 
this Trial that I became famous; achieved greatness; and got 
into the newspapers. What zoas it the Daily Banner, Tom 
Farrar s own newspaper, had called me? ‘The Most Beautiful 
Woman in Bnrminster , xvasn't it? I'm not supposed to sec any 
papers, but Father — dear old Dad— brought me in the cutting. 

Into prisont —fancy me — Maud Latimerl— being in prisonl 

How funny the Judge looks perched zip there? And he keeps 
looking at me — why? Anyone would think a man in his position 
would haz e better manners ■■ Don't judges put on funny black 
caps when they pronounce the sentence of Death} ...I've read 
about it somewhere. Well, he needn't bother to bring his along 
At least, not so far as I’m concerned 

“What a croxvdl If I was the nervous type, they might 
frighten me. Staring like that, /is it is, it is almost amusing 
to see them so excited." ... 

These had been Maud Latimer's thoughts during tlie 
opening statement by the Crown Prosecutor. 

VII 

And these were the thoughts of some other people, in the 
order named — 

TomVcLVTO.x: “It's so amazing, I still cannot believe it 

that the girl I used to love, the girl who only eight months ago 
meant almost the whole world to me, is being charged 

m\.\rdov\... and that she probably did it, tool. ..It makes me sic 

to think of her and that fclloxo in the dock. ..But more than 
anything else, it's her self-possession 
I'd better make that the key-note of n 
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The Jud^e; "How davwahlc io be scvcUiy! One 
to enjoy the favours of beatitifuJ young xibjnat like iliis Slaticy 

prisoner at such an aqc. They just laugh at you no .matter 

how much money you spend on them. Besides, the- power has 
goncylm no good. Even that stuff which old Gascoigne of 

Harley Street gave me docsu t work new But what a 

devilishly attractive creature this Slancy girl isl I'd give, 
half my' first year s pension to have her to myself —entirely to 

tnxself — for a couple of hours. She must be as hot as Hell 

■And jrtst for Sc.x, too: no question of any damned silly love- 
nbnscnsc about it; othcm^isc, she would lif have chosen the 
Leadbeater brute... What a horrible sight the fcUoxo is — he's 

as scared as the Devil, of course — xehcrcas the xeoman 

Damn it, xchatever the evidence is, and the case looks pretty 

bad already, 1 can t hang a woman Yis, yes, 1 knoxv, but 

Shearman ought to have had more respect for she prcprietics in 
the Mrs. Thompson ease .-Xu old cow -who is an afirant io 
ilia eyes, perhaps, but not a fonr-u.s ce.itu'c like :his SUincy 
beauty, xcho makes a m in s niuiith xeaier just to look 
at her. Thank ilew en. i:,ts .MornsL/n Bent defending 

her; he ean be reiied opnn to tear the beans of the 
jury. A n.as-eif.uie. Bent; ought to have been 
an tUU'r r-'i sn ; he uve a x.o’.f he •.ays. of ccurse — teils you so 
quite j rill O’ d yet ,an hrii::> tears to his oxm eyes just 

Xthtue er trit!., dr.ey ate > e^de.i. lies like that Crook 

Bold ml,.; I, u7i. •/; (/o / .•:cu d: He xicrc h'S next- 

dot.r ue. > ‘ i.: ’ . 1,1 ti I’lid y he's about as big a blackguard 

as I VC l\,i. n.; M r h r he c.s git hts clien'.s off, and i hope 
io Cod her .iih!-. . irl oft. 1 must be true to my oath, of 

course- ;es. ,e. ! uuderstard that — hut if there is anything I 
can do. ..lie (i, d ! she 'S a hreely creature. ' 

Sir i >■:'}, K.(. .: “1 ni glad ! took this ease, ftr if 

might have been made fi r me. Here I have all the c ements I 
xvani for a sp,.^iaetdar triumph— xitth, above exerxihiug, a 
lovely woman O’, eus.d of an abominable crime. ..Of course, the 
•atltlude 1 have resolved to take up in this ease is to depict my 
innocent client to tluse jools cf the jury — thank Cod, there are 
fen men and ixto women ! — as a much maligned creature, and 
/he victim of a lecherous, sadistic husband. ( / must be careful 
•not to lay it on too thick, however; that would be dangerous.) 
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■.mail with my reputation doesn't need notoriety, o/ course, but 
this is going to be an extremely' sensational case — that was the 
chief reason I accepted the brief — and all publicity of this hind 
is good. Besides,- J'm'up against Simon Hoarc again and the 
newspaper reporters expect the fur to fly whenever we arc in 
court together. That again is good professional publicity. 

“Is this Slaney girl guilty? She says she isn’t — but I 
.shouldn't be surprised if she /s; all the evidence points that way, 
and my experience is that the type of woman who is carrying 
on the sort of intrigue she was having with the fellow 
Leadbeater will stop at nothing. She doen t stop to count the 
cost, or to reckon with the risk... But that is just the sort of 
fight I like; when the odds are against me, I am always at my 
best. ..The Tempte has always said that fwill not scruple to try 
any trick in order to get a client off, and they re right ! 
Ceriaiiily, I'm not going to stop at anything to get this girl 
free. ..I think I shall have the Judge on my side — that hoary 
old sinner, McMi chad, can't resist a pretty face even at his 
age ! I bet I know what s going through his mind now'...! 
'When I first took up criminal work — dear me, how many years 
is that ago now ? — people said that I was a fool; that I should 
have gone into another branch of pleading, but w hat man with 
my temperament would change places with me to-day? I knexe 
I wouldn't ! ..."Yes, it's going to be a glorious case and I shall 
win ! Yes, I shall win !” 


Basil Leadbeater: “Oh, God, what a mess I'm in ! When 1 
started this thing, I thought it was going to be all right — just a 
few weeks of excitement and then, if she got tired and told her 
husband (I wms quite expecting her to do that !) I could^ clear 
off and get another job. I suppose I was mad to start it but 
what fellow could hax'c resisted 1 She's the type cf weman to 
drive you crazy ! ...But she's a cold-blooded bitch. ^ You can tc 
that just by looking at her. I knew it after the first 
■was just using me for her own ends. There wasn t any affee 
there; she's just sex-crazy. I didii t mind than there wa 

much love on my side, if the truth xcas to. . 

to think only of > 

the si 
he sill 

■She'd been nosing about in Slaney s surgeiy> 
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of life as well as his state of health ?”'•■• 

The witness coughed m the deprecatory manner ' of the self- 
important man.' •. ' ■ - " ■ ; ' _ 

• “1 think l ean say ‘Yes’ to that.” -, 

“■Very well. Had you been attending Mr. Slaney before tht 
might of the tragedy . 

Dr. Trevor consulted some notes beheld in his hands. 

“Mr. Sidney asked the to look in, one night about a forlnighl 
before.’’ 

“Did be wish to consult you about his health?’’ 

“He did. He complained of suffering from indigestion.’’ 

At this point His Lordship leaned forward. 

“Was he subject to indigestion in any form, Doctor Trevor?’ 

The witness turned towards the dais with every evidence o! 
respect. 

“Yes, my lord. 'Mr. Slaney was not a strong man, anc 
' .amongst his minor infirmities must be included a weak stomach,’ 

Counsel for the Crown seized on the point. 

“I notice you use the term ‘Minor infirmiiies,’ Doctor: may 1 
ask if you had any reason to fear that Mr. Slaney was not Ion? 
■for this life?” 

The witness shook his head vigorously. 

“Certainly not! If I had been examining Mr. Slaney for life 
insurance, 1 would have been willing to say that he was good 
for another twenty years, always providing, of course, that ht 
took reasonable care of himself.” 

“And did he take reasonable care of himself?" 

“Most decidedly. He was in every sense of the word r 
most temperate ni.an.'' 

A smothered giggle came from the public gallery, but whet 
her this was directed at the witness himself or at the picture he 
had drawn of his “patient and friend” was immaterial. The 
unseemly disturbance was quickly hushed, at the stern rebuke 
of the Judge wiio said that if there was any further behaviour o! 
tliat kind, he would have the gallery cleared. 

The examination proceeded : 

“As both the friend and the medical adviser of Mr. Slaney. 
you I'.ad met his wife, Doctor?” 

“1 had.” The witness’s tight-lipped mouth became ever 
more prim. 
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“And you knew, of course, the prisoner Leadbeater ?” 

“I did," ... 

Dr. Wilby Trevor, M. D., L.R.C.P;, was looking by tl 
time as though he had a bad smell under his nose.- Either th 
or he was beginning to feel the strain of the occasion. 

“We will now come to the night of the tragedy, Doct 
Please tell the Court in your own words exactly what happer 
so far as jou j ourself were concerned.” 

Dr'. Trevor cleared his throat. 

' “I received a telephone call from Mrs. Slane}' at 9.25 on i 
evening of the 4th of March, Mrs. Slaney said that her husba 
had been taken suddenly ill, that it seemed serious, and asl 
me if I could come along at once. I arrived at the hoi 
within five minutes, and found Mr. Slaney lying on a cou 
His condition, I could see at a glance, tvas very grave. I decic 
almost immediately that by some means he must have taker 
poison of the strychnine group.” 

“Y''ou will, of course, give us your reasons why'j'ou came 
that conclusion. Doctor?” This from the Judge. 

“Certainlv. mv lord. Mav I do so now ?” 
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Doctor,” he corhmeiitcd' briefly. 

Counsel for the Prosecution resumed his examination. . 

“From the moment you arrived in the bouse until death'came,. 

"V^hat length of time elapsed, Doctor?^! 

“Roughly about twenty minutes.” 

"You remained mith the patient during that time ?” 

• '“I did." 

“Was Mrs. Slaney there?” 

; “She was.” 

“Doing what she could?” 

; "She did what I asked her to do," was the tight-lipped 
■eply. 

“Did she seem upset?” 

“Reasonably so." 

“Did she strike you as a woman who was overcome with 
rrief.?" 

“She did not.” 

“On the other hand, did she display a certain callousness ?” 

The witness paused before he answered. 

“I should rather describe Mrs. Slaney as being remarkably' 
self-possessed,” was liit. reply. 

“sire was a witness lo her husband’s agony ?” 

“For inoat of t'lc tune.” 

Mr. Shuoii iioaie, K. C., allowed this information to sink 
into the ol U:e Court by holding a whispered consultation 
with his jumur. Ti.eti, as though gaming fresh strength, he 
proceevied. 

“Vo.i .l;.l not give a death certificate, Doctor ?” he asked in a 
casual tuae. 

"No.” File itiono'-yliable was emphatic. 

‘ Please tell 1 irs Lordship and the members of the jury why 
you did no: coinpl.v witlr that foimality ?” 

The wuaesi. cleared his throat once again. 

“For the very good reason that, directly I saw the patient, I 
came to the con, lu>ion that something was very wrong.” 

‘In a word, Donor, you decided that the patient had taker 
into his system by some means a deadly poison ?” 

That is correct.” 

"Did you consider by any chance the possibility' that Mr 
Slaney had tried to commit suicide ?” 
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, “Do you happen to Imow if Mr. Slaney was in the habit c 
occasionally taking a glass of Guinness s stout with- his evenin; 

meal ?" . ■’ 

“Yes. He did so under my instructions.. , 

-“Assuming 'that a person desired to poison another,, would : 
glass of stout be a good medium .in which to introduce strych 
nine ?" ' ' , ‘ ' 

“It would.”' ■ ' 

‘Why do you say that, Doctor ?” 

“Because the natural flavour of the Stout would take away 1 
great extent the extremely bitter taste of strychnine.” 

“Do you happen to know, Doctor, if Mr. Slaney did acluall; 
iltc a glass of stout that night ?” 

“I asked Mr.s. Slaney what, he had taken within the pas 
□ur, and she told me that he had had a light meal of boiled fisl 
otatoes and milk pudding.” 

“.Any stout ? ' _ 

“Yes. .Mrs. Slaney informed me that, as had been his custon 
3r the past few evenings, her husband had drunk a glass of stou 
!jat nigi)L” 

“Did vou attach any importance to that last remark ?” 

]‘I did.” 

“.And did you take any action in the matter ?” 

“Yes. I asked Mrs. Slaney if I could see the glass in whic 
he stout had been contained.” 

“What did slie say ?” 

“Slie .ipp’ :ui-d confused, but later replied that she was sorr 
lUt that bln- Iiad washed the glass out herself in the kitchen a 
he could i.ut btat the smell.” 

“One nnal iiuesiion. Doctor; taking all the circumstance 
rto considenition, did you regard that reply of Mrs. Sianey's r 
eing of any significance ?" . ' 

“1 re.garded it as being of the highest significan e." 

“That IS aii, thank jou. Doctor." Counsel for tiiC Crown si 
own. 

With ponderous dignity — he was a fine figure of a man — S 
lorri.son Bent, K.C., rose to cross-examine, i le looked at tl 
omewiiai insignilKant (iguie o) the witness, and iheii said in 
3ud, cliallenging voice;- “Tve heard liie evidence you i.ave jui 
iven, Doctor, and I want to put one question to you straigh 
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away. It is this ; Why did you dislike Mrs. Slaney ?” 

• The witness’s pale face reddened. 

I’m afraid I don’t understand you, Sir.” 

“Yet. I thinlr I have made ray question quite clear: I v.-ill 
repeat it : Why did you dislike Mrs. Slaney ?” • 

“I was unaware that I did dislike Her.” 

“You swear to that ?” ’ 

The witness hesitated. 

“Remember you are on your oath, Doctor,” persisted Counsel. 

“I realize that. You need not remind me. If you persist in 
my giving an answer to your question, I can only say that I 
considered the marriage from the beginning most unsuitable.” 

“In what way, may I ask ?” 

“Well, here was a man of fifty — and from a health point of 
view, several years older than that — who takes as his wife a 
young, pleasure-loving girl of twenty-four. The two had nothing 
in common.” 

“Was it for you to pass such a comment ?” 

“You asked me for my opinion — I’ve given it to you.” 

“And so it was because of the disparity in their ages that you 
disliked Mrs. Slaney ?” 

“I haven’t admitted that I did dislike her — I merely said that 
I considered the marriage was unsuitable.” 

“Very well. Now you told my learned friend that you were 
not only the medical adviser of Mr. Slaney but also his personal 
friend. Is that true ?” 

“Yes ; I’ve known Oswald Slaney ever since he came to Bur- 
minster ” 

“Which was only a few months ago, I understand?” swiftly 
interposed the Counsel. 

“Some friendships ripen quickly — ours did.” 

The little man was standing up well to the great K.C. The 
crowded Court showed their appreciation by a subdued mur- 
muring, which was instantly crushed by the Court Usher. 

The cross-examination proceeded : 

“Did you, in your capacity as a personal friend of hir. Slaney, 
have any opportunity of seeing how this marriage, which you 
have commented upon with such bitterness, worked out ?” 

“I knew that my friend was unhappy almo.st from the be'^'% 
ning.” 
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“You were not aware, perhaps, that Jlr. Slaney was insuffer. 
ably jealous of bis wife ?” • . 

“He may have had reason for such suspicion,” was the drj'h'- 
uttered reply. 

“Answer my question, sir — ‘yes’ or ‘no’ I” tliundered' 
Counsel ; “and please do not make any comments of your own. 
They are not required.” 

“Very w’ell. I will try to remember.” 

“You did not know, perhaps,” persisted Counsel, “that Mr. 
Slaney kept his wife short of a reasonable amount of house- 
keeping money ?” 

‘‘I did not.” 

“Did you know that he was always complaining about the 
state of his health ?" 

“It’s news to me.” 

“Yet he was the neurotic type, was he not ?” 

“To a certain extent.” 

“In other words, he was not entirely normal ?” 

The fresh question appeared to startle the witness,- as it 
startled a good many other people in Court. ■ 

“ ‘Entirely normal’? Before I can answer that, I must have 
a clearer definition of what is in your mind, Sir Morrison.” 

“I will tell you ; you said just now that in your opinion 
Oswald Slaney was not the type of man to have got married. I 
believe that is so ?” 

Looking as though he was afraid that he was being trapped 
into an admission for v/hich he would afterwards be sorry, the 


witness hesitated. 


“Yes, I did say that,” Dr. Trevor replied after this pause. 
“Will you please tell the Court exactly why you came to that 


conclusion ?” 

“I think I have already done so. Sir Morrison. I said in reply 
to Mr. Hoare that Mr. Slaney was definitely of the bachck' 
type. He had grown accustomed to single life, and was fixed 
his habits.” 

The famous Counsel made a dramatic pause. 

“Were there any other rear — .---.n-.-.v 


tliis unfortunate man announced 
he tlien asked. 

The witness flushed. 
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’‘None whatever, ’’.he'i'eplied sharply; . . . , ■ 

Sir Morrison Bent persisted. ■ . ’ 

“I must ask you this question, Doctor : was Oswald Slaney 
an entirely normal person- £rbta a sex-point of view ?”■ 

■ The flush in the doctor’s face deepened. • , 

“So far as 1 know, he was entirely normal." , 

“Very well. I -svill leave the point.” Counsel for the woman- 

prisoner consulted his notes. • I 

“Now, Doctor, let us consider something else ; , Mrs. Slaney 
did nor consult you professionally, I understand ?’’ 

A^n expression of distaste passed over the witness’s face. 

“She did not.” 

“Was her health, so far as you could tell from visiting the 
house, good ?” 

“1 believe so — it was a matter that did not greatly interest 
me." The hostility in the witness’s voice was marked. 

“But you would have attended her had she wished to consult 

? f ( 

“I should have had no alternative." 

"You visited the house as a friend as well as a medical man, 
you have told the Court.” 

"That is so." 

“Consequently, you had plenty of opportunity to form your, 
own opinion of J^Irs. Slaney. Would you have called her a 
happy woman ?” 

"What woman is happy ?" The tart rejoinder, uttered in so 
unexpectedly a cynical tone, elicited a scream of raucous laughter 
from the Public Gallery. 

The judge frowned heavily. 

“If there is any more of this unseemly behaviour, I will have 
the Court cleared," he said, glaring up at the occupants of the 
gallery. “You can proceed, Sir Morrison.” 

“Thank you, m'lud To resume, Doctor,” the Counsel 

said, turning to the witness again, “granting that many women 
ippcar to find pleasure in being dissatisfied rvith tlieir lives, you 
mrely can give me a straightforward ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to my previous 
question ? What 1 want to know is this ; in your opinion, was 
Virs. Slaney a happily-married woman ?” 

The witness replied with evident reluctance. 
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“She had everj’thing she could ! -wish for, in my opinion,” 
said at length. 

The Judge interrupted. 

“That is not the way to reply to Counsel’s questions, witne: 
Please give a direct answer to his enquiry,” 

■; The slight figure of Dr. Trevor seemed to shrink.' 

“I am sorry, my lord.” He swung round to Sir Morris( 
Bent. 

“If I have to give a considered ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ I should say th 
Mrs. Slaney was not a happily- married woman.” 

' “Thank you.” There was more than a hint of sarcasm in tl 
acknowledgment. “To what special cause do you attribute Mi 
Slaney’s unhappiness. Doctor ?” 

“I am not prepared to say.” 

‘!Does that mean you won’t say ?” 

. “No. It simply means that I was not sufficiently intima 
with Mrs. Slaney to be able to give you a correct reply.” 

“I’ll put it this way, then: could you imagine a young womr 
of Mrs. Slaney’s type being happily married to her husband ?’ 

“She could have been happy, had she wished — at least, th 
is my opinion.” 

Just when the keenly-listening spectators anticipated that tl 
famous Counsel would continue to press this point, he on* 
again changed the direction of his attack. 

“Whilst it is quite evident. Doctor, that you formed 
personal dislike to Mrs. Slaney, you will not deny, I suppos 
that she was an intelligent woman?” 

A thin smile twisted the witness’s lips. 

“I should say she was very intelligent,” he replied acidly. 

Morrison Bent seized on the words. 

“So intelligent that you would be surprised at her committir 
such an abysmal folly as attempting to kill her husband by sue 
cnide means as str 3 'chnine poisoning?” 

The words which struck most hearers with such force thi 
they might have received a physical blow, caused the witness 1 
clench the front of the box with his hands. 

“I cannot answer that.” 

“Let me put it this waj-, then; would you, as a medical mai 
as a man of the world, and as a judge of human character, cjcpec 
an intelligent woman, w’ho has even an elementary' know']'-^''e c 
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.the action of drags, to use, such.- an' agent ^ as strychnine,.if she 
■wished- to hill her husband ■ . ' . . . 

■ “I shouldn't say-so." • ■ . ■ 

“Tell the Court vour reasons, Doctor. , ■ . 

“Well, in the first place, die symptoms of strychnine potson- 

ing are so unmistahable.” „ ' 

. “And," broke in Counsel, seizing on the ivords, a ivomar 
"married to a dentist, a woinan married to a man who uses strych- 
nine in the course of his professional duties, would know all abou 
those symptoms ?” 

. “She might." 

■ .“We will presume she does — isn’t it conceivable to you as s 
doctor that a potential murderess would consider strychnine th( 

iry last weapon to be employed by her ?" 

“Tshould have said so.” ' 

“One last question. Before you leave the witness-box 
octor, would you mind telling me the precise reason why yot 
m’t like Mrs. Slaney?" 

“1 didn't like Mrs. Slaney because I had formed the opinion 
ghtly or wrongly, that she was the last woman in the work 
ly friend Slaney should have married, and that, consequently 
le was making his life a hell on earth." 

Counsel lifted his prominent eyebrows. 

“Strong words, Doctor." 

“Granted. But I consider myself justified in using them;" 

“That is purely your opinion." 

“.Admitted." But there could be no mistaking the depth o 
le speaker’s feelings. 


II 

Directly Sir Morrison Bent sat down, Benjamin Casey 
sunsel for the male prisoner, rose languidly. 

Benjamin Casey had a face that might have belonged to ai 
ish peasant, which was not surprising since his grandfather hac 
tually been an Irish peasant. Gaunt, raw-boned, with r 
scinatingly rich brogue, Ca,sey had sometimes been likenec 
the late Sir Edward Carson, and he had much of the latter’; 
ill. 

“Doctor," he started, “you have been good enough to tell mj 
0 learned friends, Mr. HoarO and Sir Morrison Bent, of youi 
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cguaintance with the SJaney household. You had opportunih', 
whilst visiting the house of the dead man, to form ah estimate of 
le character of another person besides Mrs. Slaney.' I refer, to' 
Tr. Leadbeater. Now tell me. Doctor, did the unfortunate Mr- 
laney ever discuss v.>ith you the male prisoner ?’' 

He brought him into the conversation sometimes.” 

“He brought him into the conversation sometimes...! ' see. 
)id he ever talk about Mr. Leadbealer’s capabilities ?” . 

“I always understood him to think that Mr. Leadbeater was 
capable assistant." 

“He had no criticism of my client on the score of profes.^ 
ional ability ?” 

“None whatever.” 

“Mr. Leadbeater, as a qualified dentist himself, would be 
ware, of course, of the symptoms of strychnine poisoning ?" 

“I presume so.” 

“One other question, Doctor : did you gather from Mr, Slaney 
lat he had any suspicion concerning the relations of Mr. Lead- 
eater with Mrs, Slaney ?" 

“No." 

“Thank you. Doctor.” And Benjamin Casey, looking pleased 
dth himself, sat down. 

The next witness proved to be a short, full-figured young 
foman, neatly dressed and with a remarkable assurance of 
lanner. She gave her age at 25, her name as Grace Mapleton, 
nd her occupation as dentist’s receptionist. She had acted in 
lis capacity to the late Oswald Slaney. 

Counsel for the Crowm treated her with gloved hands ; she 
ms q valuable witness for the Prosecution. 

“Now, Miss Mapleton,” he said, after the first fev.' prelimi- 
ar}' questions had been asked and replied to, “occupying the 
osition you did at Repton Road, you had ample opportunity for 
eeing what was going on. Isn’t that so ?” 

The witness nodded. 

Yes. 

“Am I correct in assuming that you ^ve-" 
ons existing between the two prisoners ?” 

“I knew they were carrying-on,” was ih 
athout a change of expression. 

“You mean that these two people, the 
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■were having a guilty liaison ?" , , 

“I mean that they were carrying-om” 

“That, in short, they were lovers ?’’ . ^ . 

' “Some people, I suppose, would call them that." 

The Court started to laugh, and even Mr. Simon Hoar 

brief Iv, smiled. ■ ^ . 

“Vety- well," he commented, “they were carrying-on, as vo 
so graphically put it. Can you tell the Court why you came t 
the conclusion. Miss Mapleton, that Mrs. Slaney and her hu: 
band's assistant were ‘carrying-on ?' " 

' The witness thrust out her jaw pugnaciously. 

“It was so obvious,” she replied : “anybody could see win 
was happening ; even the servants talked about it." 

“Servants, we know, are apt to gossip with or even withoi 
foundation. Miss Mai)leton, and ] want your own informatioi 
please : what support can you give tlic Court for your stateraei 
a few moments ago that the two prisoners were ‘carrying-on’- 
or, in other words, flagrantly deceiving your late employer, M 
Oswald Slaney?” 

The receptionist rapped on the rail of the witness-box wit 
the knuckles of her ungloved hand. 

“I saw them kissing and cuddling many times,” she replied m 
compromisingly. 

“Can viju give me the exact dates on which you saw tli 
prisoners 'kissing and cuddling’ ?” 

“I’m aliaid not ; I don't keep a diary.” .-\nd then, before tli 
threatened laugtitei could develop : “But it was happening a 
the time — diiectU Mr. Slaney s back was turned. They mac 
no bones about it. Besides — ” 

“Please go on, Miss Mapleton.” 

"Weil, I was going to say that Mr. Leadbeater used to te 
me about — tilings." 

Someone in the Public Gallery gave a snort of raucot 
laughter. 

“Turn that person out !” ordered the judge sternly. 

Wlien public decorum had been restored : “Do you mean t 
say that tlie male prisoner gave you his confidence regardin 
the relations he had with Mrs. Slanev ?” asked Counsel for th 
Crown. 

“Yes, I do — he was tliat sort of man." 
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Tf the expulsion of the voman from the Public Gallery- had 
■not acted as a. deterrent, there is no doubt that the reply of the 
v,u’tness v.’ould have elicited further coarse guffaws. As it was, 
the tv.'ittering of the spectators sounded like the humming of 
bees. 

“Do I take it. Miss Mapleton, tha.t the prisone.'- Leadbeater 
•was the type of man who boasted of his conquests ?” 

“If j’ou mean that he talked about the women he was cany- 
ing on with — yes.” 

“And he boasted about his affair v.uth Mrs. Slaney r” 

“I don’t know that I should call it ‘boasting’ — but he cer- 
tainly went into a lot of details.” 

This time, the public refused to control itself, and the ding>- 
Court was engulfed in laughter : the ghouls were giving tongue. 

Mr. Justice ITcMichael frowned heavily. 

“I give the persons who have just indulged in an exhibition of 
lamentable taste a final warning,” he said; “if there is any more 
•of this disgraceful conduct, I will have the Court cleared of even.-- 
body except those directly concerned with the Trial. I would 
remind you” — here his eyes swept in contempt over the public 
seats — “that two persons are being tried for their lives. This is a 
Criminal Court of Justice and not a music-hall.” 

Dismayed novy afraid that they would be deprived of further 
instalments in this astonishing human drama (“Why, it’s better 
than any play, isn’t it, dear ?”), the offenders took to heart the 
warning and remained comparativeh' silent throughout the rest 
of the day’s proceedings. 

Mr. Simon Hoare continued his examination. 

“In your opinion, Miss Mapleton, did Mr. Slaney know what 
was going on ?” 

“If he didn’t, he must have been blind.” 

“Did you know for certain that he was aware of this ‘carrying- 
on,’ as you call it ?” 

“I believe he did.” 

“Did he ever make any comment to you about it 

“No — he wasn’t the sort to talk much; besides, it " 
business of mine.” 

“Quite so. I’ll put it this -way ; did you nc 
in Mr. Slaney ’s manner after he was married ?' 

“He lost his temper pretty often.” 
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“He lost his temper pretty' often !• Was this, in your opinion,, 
due to the unhappiness of his marriage ?!! . - • _ 

“It may, have been— who rvould n’t have been unhappy ryith 

that going on ?” . 

“That is all,, thank you, Miss Mapleton,” and Counsel for the 
Crown sat down, looking pleased -with himself. 

Sir Morrison Bent rose like an actor taking an important cue.. 

“You had been on very friendly terms with Mr. Leadbeater 
yourself, I believe. Miss Mapleton ?” 

' ^ The witness flushed, and looked angry. 

; “What do you mean by that ?" she countered fiercely. 

“Youjheard my question.” 

“I refuse to answer it." 

The Judge looked down at her. 

“You must not be impertinent to learned Counsel ; and yon. 
must answer his question. Repeat it, please, Sir Morrison ?" 

Tlie sleek, handsome head ducked. 

“Thank you, m'lud... Is it not a fact that you had been on 
very friendly terms with the male prisoner yourself?” The 
question tiiis time was shot venomously at the witness. 

The receptionist flushed a deeper red. 

“I was friendly with Mr. Leadbeater, certainly,” she said,. 
• after a pause. 

Sir Morrison Bent performed one of his favourite forensic 
tricks. He pointed his right forefinger menacingly at the witness. 

“I must ask you not to trifle with the truth, Miss hlapleton,” 
he said ; “you are a person of intelligence ; you know adiat I 
mean. I ask you again : were you or were you not intimate with 
the male prisoner ?“ 

The receptionist seemed to be struggling for breath. Tiietl 
she looked at the Judge. 

“You must .answer the question Counsel has put to you," said 
that dignitary. 

There was a further struggle for breath. 

“Yes, I was,” then came the hurried reply ; “but what’s it 
got to do with you ?” looking belligerently at her cross-e.saminer.. 

The Judge tapped on the desk before him. 

“You must not be discourteous to learned Counsel," he said 
n rebuke ; “in future, please remember that you must confine- 
y our replies to answering his questions." 
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The girl in the witness-box looked sullen. ■ •. 

“All right,” she replied. < 

; Morrison Bent, having gained one point,- endeavoured ‘to 

• secure another. , . 

“Having admitted that you had intimate relations -svith the 
male prisoner, may I take it that you were jealous of Mrs.'- 
Slaney ?” . 

She exploded. 

“Certainly not • ' 

“I still put it to you that you were jealous of this woman who 
had taken your place ? And that, consequently, 5 ’’Ou were almost - 
lanely prejudiced against her ?” 4 > , . 

“Certainly not 1” came the second reply. 

“Do you tell me that you did not resent Mrs. Slaney capturing, ■ 

3 affections of Mr. Leadbeater ?” 

“It was nothing to do with me ; why should I care ?’’ 

“Answer my question, please.” 

“Then, no ; 1 did not resent it.” 

“Had your relations with Mr. Leadbeater ceased ?” 

“Yes.” Witness could be heard stamping her foot on the 
loor of the box, “I may like a bit of fun, but, thank God, I'm 
ot a tart !” She followed up the retort by flashing a look of 
erce hatred at the female prisoner. 

“That’s all, Miss Mapleton,” said Sir Morrison Bent, bowing 
3 her -with almost old-world chivalry, 

“You have been good enough, Miss Mapleton, to tell the Court 
ibout your relations with the male prisoner," drawled Benjamin 
lase}'. “Now, I should like to ask you one question ; is it, or 
s it not, a fact that Mr. Leadbeater was ver>' attractive to the 
adies ?'' „ 

“He couldn’t leave them alone, if that’s what you mean.^^^, 

“Quite so. Then it was no particular surprise to } ou to 
leaking love to Mrs. Slaney ?” . , vs .- 

No surprise at all. Even before she was nJaDue , 
after her.” . A'--* , 

That’s all, thank you, Miss Map 
smiling at her. 

The -witness who had provided sc 
for the avid Public then left ti 
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“He lost his temper pretty: ohcn !-\V as this, in your opinion^ 
due to the unhappiness of his marriage ?!' • . 

; ■ , “It may have been— who wouldnt have been unhappy with 

that going on ?" . . 

“That is alh.thanh you, Miss Mapleton,” and Counsel for the 
Crown sat down, looking pleased witli himself. 

Sir Morrison Bent rose like an actor taking an important cue,. 

“You had been on very friendly terms with hir. Leadbeater 
yourself, I believe, Miss Maplelon ?" 

. The witness flushed, and looked angiy. , , , 

' • “What do you mean by that 1” she countered, fiercely. 

“YoUjheard my question.” 

‘T refuse to answer it.” 

The Judge looked down at her. 

“You must not be impertinent to learned Counsel ; and you, 
must answer his question. Repeat it, please, Sir Morrison ?" 

The sleek, handsome head ducked. 

"Thank j'ou, m’lud.’..Is it not a fact that \-ou had been on 
verj' friendly terms with the male prisoner yourself?” The 
question this time was shot venomously at the witness. 

The receptionist flushed a deeper red. 

“I was friendly witli Mr. Leadbeater, certainly," she said, 
after a pause. 

Sir Morrison Bent performed one of his favourite forensic 
tricks. He pointed his right forefinger menacingly at the v.-itness. 

“I must ask you not to trifle with the truth. Miss Mapletoa,” 
he said : "you are a person of intelligence ; you know what I 
me.an. I ask you again : were you or were you not intimate with 
the male prisoner ?" 

The receptionist seemed to be struggling for breath. Then 
she looked at the Judge. 

“You must answer the question Counsel has put to you," said 
that dignitaiy-. 

There was a further struggle for breath. 

“Yes, I was,” then came the hurried reply ; “but what’s it 
got to do with you :” looking belligerently at her cross-examiner. 

The Judge tapped on the desk before him. 

“You must not be discourteous to learned Counsel,” he said 
a rebuke ; “in future, please remember that you must coafine- 
y our replies to answering his questions.” 
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' witness-box looked sullen. ■ ' ■ 

“All right,” she replied. ■. • ■ , < , . . 

; Morrison Bent, having gained one point,- endeavoured ‘to 
secure another. 

“Having admitted that you had intimate relations with the 
male prisoner, may I take it that you were jealous of Mrs.' 
Slaney ?” 

She exploded. 

“Certainly not !” : 

“I still put it to you that you were jealous of this woman v/ho 
had taken your place ? And that, consequently, you were almost 
insanely prejudiced against her ?” ^ 

“Certainly not !” came the second reply. 

“Do you tell me that you did not resent Mrs. Slaney capturing , 
the affections of Mr. Leadbeater ?” 

“It was nothing to do with me ; why should I care ?" 

“Answer my question, please.” 

“Then, no ; I did not resent it.” 

“Had your relations with Mr. Leadbeater ceased ?” 

“Yes.” Witness could be heard stamping her foot on the 
floor of the box. “I may like a bit of fun, but, ihank God, I’m 
not a tart !” She followed up the retort by flashing a look of 
fierce hatred at the female prisoner. 

“That’s all, Miss Mapleton,” said Sir Morrison Bent, bowing 
to her with almost old-world chivalr>'. 


“You have been good enough. Miss Mapleton, to tell the Court 
about your relations with the male prisoner,” drawled Benjamin 
Casey. “Now, I should like to ask you one question : is it, or 
is it not, a fact that Mr. Leadbeater was very attractive to the 

ladies?” , » 

“He couldn't leave them alone, if that s what you mean. 
“Quite so. Then it was no particular surprise to you to fii ’ 

him making love to Mrs. Slaney ?_ • i i „ 

“No surprise at all. Even before she was married, he wi 

^^^^"-That’s all, thank you. Miss Mapleton,” said the Irish J 

^'"’Thewitaess whohadprowded so much rich e 

for the avid Public then left the box. 
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“Miss Primrose Slaney,’’ 'called the Court Usher, and a 
woman of late middle-age, unattractive .in appearance, and with 
j>ime-nez perched precariously on her thin, bridged nosfei stepped . 
forward and inade her way towards.'the witness'-bos. • , 

. Determination was written in every step she took, as well as 
in the expression on her face. “I am going to see - this' thing 
through at all posts," was the obvious burden', of her thoughts. 
She gripped her umbrella like a lethal weapon that she would ' 
‘have liked to plunge into the bodies of the two prisoners. This 
ihuch was evident by the way . she glared in the direction of 
the dock. 

That such a woman should be called as an important witness 
in this sordid sex-drama was a screaming anomaly, for Miss 
Primrose Slaney evidently regarded sex, not merely as the dead- 
liest of sins, but as a grave mistake on the part of the Creator. 

Mr. Simon Hoare, knowing how important her evidence would 
prove, treated her carefully from the beginning. 

“Your name is Primrose Slaney?” be started. 

■ “It is." 

“And you are the sister of the deceased ?’’ 

“The only sister." 

“Is it true to say that you are the dead man’s only living 
relative, Miss Slanev ?” 

“Yes.” 

“You live at O.xford, I believe. Miss Slaney ?’’ 

“Yes, in Woodstock Road.” > 

“Were you on affectionate terms with your brother Oswald?” 

The witness’s already grim expression became almost menac- 
ing.^ 

“We were deeply attached to each other." 

“He was a good brother to you ?” 

“The best that ever lived.” 

“With regard to his general disposition, Miss Slaney, how 
would you describe your brother ?” 

"Apart from his goodness to me, he was the kindliest of men.” 

Generous ?” 

“Within reason.” 

“I must apologize for asking you this further question, Miss 
Slaney, but there has been a suggestion that there was an un- 


pleasant side to your brother's character ” 

He -was not allowed to proceed any further. 

“It’s an outrageous' lie," declared -the witness ; “my ' brother 
was entirely normal in every respect.’.' 

, The Judge peered at her over his reading-glasses. 

. “So far as you know, Miss Slaney, I take it ?” he said. 

She accepted the amendation ungraciously. 

. “I knew my brother intimately, my lord ; if there had been 
any unpleasant side to his character, it would have been revealed 
to me,” 

.“Very well,” replied the Judge, plainly unconvinced ; “please- 
proceed, Mr. Hoare.” ^ 

“Is it true that you were surprised to know that your brother 
was getting married ?” 

“It came as a terrible shock to me.” 

“Can you tell me why ?” 

“Well, in the first place, I agree with what Doctor Trevor- 
has already said ; my brother was of the pronounced bachelor 
type, very fixed in his ways of life, and I was afraid that such a, 
drastic change as marriage rvould,” she gestured with her hands — 
“how can 1 put it ?" 

. . “ ‘Put him out of his stride,’ shall we say?” suggested CounseK 

“Yes.” She nodded vigorously, “And then when I saw” — 
here her thin lips curled in utter contempt — “the person he bad. 
married !” 

“Let us take this^ calmly, Miss Slaney,” said Counsel forthe- 
Crown. “You are a fair-minded woman, I hope ?” 

“I have always tried to be.” 

“Of course. And you are willing to admit, no doubt, that,, 
like most sisters with a deep affection for a bachelor brother, you. 
were prepared to be prejudiced against his wife ?” 

“Perhaps I was.” 

“But, loving your brother as you did, is it correct to say that 
you would have been perfectly willing to sink your personal feel- 
ings, if you had been assured of his happiness ?” 

“Yes, I should.” 

Counsel for the Crown plucked at the edges of his gown. 

“When did you first meet your brother’s wife?” 

“Not until a month after he was married.” 

“Weren’t you invited to the wedding?” 
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“rwas iibt;’’ ■ ' - ■ '■ 

“Did you know that your brother- contemplated getting 

rnarried?" , ’ ' « 

“Not until' after he w«s married. 

“You say you had always been on terms' of great affection 

together?”- r . c u 

“.Yes,. Oswald and I had always been very fond of each 


-other.” ... 

“Then, can you account for your brother not taking you into 
his confidence about the marriage which he must have knoivn 
would certainly be a great surprise, if not an actual shock, to 
you?” 

' “There was a reason — a very good reason,” was the bitter 


•comment, 

“I must ask you to tell the Court that reason, Miss Slaney.'' 

“If was because he was completely dominated by that 
woman!” And here she pointed a quivering hand at the female 
prisoner. 

The Judge asserted himself. 

“You must please control yourself. Miss Slaney; whilst I 
have every s\'mpathy for you in this tragic affair, proper respect 
must be paid to the Court.” 

She lowered her head. 

“I am very sorry, my lord ” 

“That will do; please remember once again that you must 
control your feelings.” 

Mr. Simon Hoare took charge again after this brief interlude. 

“It is your opinion, then, that it was due to the influence of 
the female prisoner over your brother, that you tv'ere not informed 
■of his forthcoming marriage?” 

“I am sure of it.” 

“Are you also sure that it was through the influence of Mrs. 
;Slaney that you w-ere not invited to the wedding?" 

“Yes, 1 am sure of that, too,” 

You have just told us that you did not meet your brother's 
wife until a month after the marriage. Would you please 
•explain the circumstances of this meeting?" 

The witness leaned over the side of the witness-box. 

You can imagine my consternation when I heard througli 
dhemost unexpected source that my brother was married! I 
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immediately rang him up at Burminster, to see if this preciosterous 
.rumour were; true.” , h pusierou. 

^^Did your brother answer the ’phone?” ' ' ’ • ’ 

Not at first. I had the shock of my life when I hfeard n 

woman s voice declare that she was hlrs. Slanev— and did I bavp 
•any message?” ' “ tua i pave 

^^She probably took you for a patient.” 
i don’t know what she took me for,” was the indT-cr^oT,f 
.response; “ail I know is that I flatJv refused to belSve 

“>■ broth? 

to the telephone. As a result of what he told me— he -pc ^ 

aiyself the exact state of affairs.” ° 

Burminster, you found 

brother V as actually married.-” 

I did, and to the last oerson m the wo-In T cT. i - - 
chosen for him." ‘ m me woAg l snonlo Pave 


Well, she was less than half h^s 


-may I speak frankly?” 

- 1' es, so long as von conSn^ y — 

hon. ' '-‘-'r— y^uiceu 


■=» to begin 


V. rtn- — and 


to ant 


cuss- 


I tho-aght she was ffipW •:- 

almcst completely 

respect.” ^ sue atreadj treated 


“What TTEs yanr f ^ • 

Boor man, he see— ec r- " -‘~‘- 

realized the awful m&rr;-; 
r.w long did ycu remaj-":-"!: 

tense that I ^ 

ho- TO- ir*;? ^-v , 

' ' e didn t ^7=- * " ,* r’^' ' — *' « 

I "titered the hons^e - V -ce ■ 

ojoment I left.” ’ t^-trnued *- ' 

“DidiouWv-ean~- - 
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“Oilce; , I told her tliai: I thought she was a most unsuitabU 
wife for my brother, and she was shameless enough not.to attemp' 
to deny if.' She then made a remark which I considered at • th( 
time very strange, but which since I have regarded as being verj 
significant indeed.”-, 

‘‘What was that remark, Miss Slaney?” / " ’ 

The witness paused as though realizing she was about tc 
launch a thunderbolt. 

“She used these words: ‘It may not perhaps be for long.’ ” ■ 

“You are certain those were the words she used.?” 

“I am certain ; they were printed indelibly on my memory.” 

“We will come to another point, Miss Slaney: is it a fact tha 
your brother made a fresh will shortly before his marriage 
'“Yes.” 

“And is it also a fact that, in the previous will, he left all hh 
personal estate to you, his only living relative ?" 

“That is so.” 

“Did he make any provision for you in this later will?” 

The witness snapped her reply. 

“He left me a beggarly £100.” 

Mr. Simon Hoare allowed the significant fact to sink into tb« 
minds of the jury. 

"May I ask what your own means are ?” 

“I have to earn my living as a foreign translator for publish, 
ers,” was the reply. 

“Your brother’s will, I believe, has been proved at something 
over £20,000?” 

“I understand that is so.” 

“Did your brother make you any allowance whilst he was 
alive?” 

“Yes; £150 a year.” 

“And that ceased directly he married?” 

‘‘It did.” 

"In his new will. Mrs. Slaney became his sole beneficiary— 
that is, with the e.xception of the £100 he left to you?” 

“That is correct.” 

Another pause, and then Counsel for the Crown slowly sat dowj 

Sir Morrison Bent was not so considerate m his handling oi 
this witness. 
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ever think of employing him again,, he wouldn’t • hesitate. .'He 
couldn’t. ■ 

A-nother ten minutes’ walk brought: him out of this fit. of 
temporary insanity.- . He mustn’t let his paper down; they were 
relying on him. To behave in the way he h^ contemplated would 
be an unforgivable crime. But, after he had telephoned his stuff 
fltat night, he \yould tell Whittier that he couldn’t possibly carry 
on this assignment; that the office would have to send someone 
else down to cover the next day’s proceedings. He would say 
he was sick — anything; or it would be better, perhaps, if he told 
Whittier, who, after all, had some decent instincts, the truth, 
That was what he ought to have done back in London, of course; 
if he had had sufficient moral courage, he might have been saved 
this present agony. 

. , Then he clenched his hands again. It wouldn’t be any good 
telling Whittier the truth, because that cow of a woman, Mrs. 
Musgrave, had already informed the office that he had been d 
former sweetheart of her accused sister. He hadn’t given the 
.matter any thought before — there had been no time, of course — 
but he had been instructed to write a Character Sketch of Maud 
for the Leader Page. And that, in addition to the 2,000-word 
descriptive sketch of the first day of the Trial. 

He couldn't do it! Damn it, he simply couldn’t do it! How 
could he write an intimate character-study of the girl he hirnself 
might have forced into this abominable marriage ? The fact that 
he had returned her letter with the words on the back of the 
envelope, “It is finished, and you finished it,’’ might have been 
the direct means of her landing herself into this present Hell. 
He couldn’t forget that. 

What a revenge Fate was having! He had believed up to now 
that he could be as callous, as hard-boiled, as generally indiffe- 
rent to the sufferings of those he wrote about as any man in 
Fleet Street; but now he felt that he belonged to a shameful 
Frotherhood — a gang of men with neither scruple nor 
conscience; a crowd of sadists who found their secret pleasure 
in exposing the dreadful secrets of their fellow men and women. 
It was an awful thought. 

Reaching the hotel at last, the hall-porter handed him a 
telegram. 
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;j(>9 


This read — 


Go the limit SJaiicy stop 
you stop Banner. 


rcai l'\:n\rr rclvir.-i; an 


He Irnew what this meant; he knew :hnt, he was supposed lo 
•apply, every artifice of his nraft; to suueere the last drop of 
mav-'kish sentiment out of his stoia-. 

It was a revolting prospect, and he did not know how he 
could doit. In any casejwhai. line ;?houid ..e Xhe^Iost 

Beautiful Woman in Burminster" fighting tnt heroie battle for 
her life against heavy oddst That wa^ obyionsiy what the 
Banner wanted, seeing how they had nytste-i the first story he 
had sent them. Or, again, should he destribe in exciting- 
.prose the amazing attitude taken up by tae wentan prisoner in 
the dock that day? There was no doubt tnis was wrat me other 
Special . Correspondents would make tne^ aigr-rg-nt cf their 
stories; and it was, moreover, the hae water aii a:s trammg told 
him was the best available. 

But, whatever attitude he took up in his orm story, the ta.gV 
was supremely distasteful; it -was the worst asstgnment he had 
ever been given by the Banner, and that was saymr a rr rd deal. 
Feeling like a man going to the gallows himself, he walked ewer 
to a corner table in the big lounge and began to write. Some- 
how or other, he compiled the necessary conple of thrnsand 
words, and then, crossing the road to the General rest Ornce, 
he got through to London. 

An hour after he had telephoned the last Ime- anf mst as he 
was about to sit down to a meal which he krew wcnld 'he taste- 
less, the hotel hall-porter came in. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Farrar, but yon are wanted or the teie- 
, phone. It’s your newspaper, I think." 

- The man at the other end proved m he Tmittie-. th- * hr* 

. news Editor. He was in a complairirr mc'-’L ' - ----- 

y I’ve just been geing rhronsh v.mr staf*. “ 

sharply, “and I'm afraid I don't think t-— — 

^ yoii have one of the finest stO"ie5 G' *'*- — ~kl.~ ' ^ - 

muck of it! We are all verv disatc tinted."’^ ^ — ' ' * ^ 

■Tom managed to End a few words. 

What’s the matter -with m-’’ h=^ — 

... ^'•’itEitl Why, therek no ^ 
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much dead mutton. Aren’t you' feeling well-— or what’s the 
matter?”- 

It was more than he could bear. 

“If you don’t like the way I'm .treating this storjv you. can 
send somebody else down to take my place. As a matter of facf^ 
I’d be. glad if you'd do so.” 

From the other end of the wire he heard a gasp. 

“Do you know who you’re talking to — and what you’re say- 
ing?” Whittier damanded. 

“Yes, and I mean what I said; if you don’t like the way I’m 
treating this story, send someone down to-night to take my 
' place. And you can tell the Features Editor that I can’t do that 
Leader Page article.” 

.“Well, I’ll be damned!” he heard the Night-news Editor 
. mutter. 

Feeling that he could stand no more, Tom rang off. 

■ It was not until he had finished a dinner which, as he had 
expected, proved to be entirely savourless, and had gone into 
the big smoking-room, that he found that Sir Morrison Bent v/as 
also staying at the Crown. 

The famous Counsel smiled at him as he entered; the two 
had met a month before at one of the famous Saturda)' Night 
Dinners at the Barley Club, and Bent had then appeared to go 
out of his Way to be pleasant to the 3’oung reporter. 

“Hello, Farrar, ” he called in cheery greeting; “come and sit 
down and have a drink,” 

If he had possessed the same amount of moral courage he v/as 
to develop later, Tom would have made some excuse; for he was in 
no mood to talk to the man whose task it was to save the girl he 
still thought of as Maud Latimer from the gallows. But as it was, 
he slipped into the chair next to Bent and said that he would 
havea whisky-and-soda. 

When the two drinks had been brought by the waiter, the 
celebrated K. C. lifted his glass. 

“Well, here’s luck,” he said, 

“Good luck, sir,” was the reply. 

“I saw you in Court to-day ; you’re covering the Trial for th& 
Banner, I suppose ?” 

-■“Yes.” 


EVIDENCE )Ft)R THE PROSECUTION 

Counsel smiled as he pulled at his cigar. 

“It ought to provide you with some interesting copy 
that it’s one of the best murder trials I have ever laker 
A very remarkable woman, my client — and, by thew; 
voice rising, “she’s an old friend of yours, I believe ? 

“I used to know her when I worked on a Burmiiister 

“So she told me. I had a few minutes’ talk with 1 
the Court rose to-day, and she asked me if I should be 
see you.” 

“She said tliat ?” 

“.Yes. I told her that I thought we were staying at t’ 
hotel. Then she gave me this message for you : ‘Tell t 
I bear him no ill-will.’ ” 

Tom did not know what to say. He could not analy 
might be at the back of the words. 

“And you can tell her, Sir Morrison, that I hope : 
come through this unhappy business all right,” he repli 
an awkward pause. 

“I certainly will. And now,” getting up, 'Tm afri 
got several hours’ work to do on this case, so you will 
excuse me. Good night, my boy.” 

“Good night. Sir Morrison.” 

Tom went to bed early, but he touldn’t sleep. The a! 
ing events of that day had made too deepanimprin 
mind. He tossed about for hours ; and when, finally, 
with the dawn, with the purpose of going oif for a long, 
rating walk around the Common, he felt washed' out. 

The exercise in the keen morning air brought som 
both mentally and physically, but when he returned to th 
the problem pressing on his mind was still unsolved, 
he, or should he not, carry out the resolution which had ( 
him the night before ? He felt that he could not st 
emotional strain of reporting the rest of the Trial ; it w 
absolute torture to him to have to write that nightly ’ stop 
■ As he passed the office of the hotel, the receptionist ' 
him a letter. 

It was from the Banner ; from Whittier, the Ni& 
Editor, to be precise. ° 

It read — 
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Dear Farrar ,- — 

I am leriiing in a friendly xvay to try to give you a word of 
advice. I don't know’ if you. were serious last' night on the 
telephone, hut you have- wonderful prospects' in this office, and 
it would be a great pity, in my opinion, if you •■ threxo- them all 
away. Although I criticized your stuff last ■ mghf (dhd it des- 
erved - it), that does not alter the opinion I have aitvays held, 
namely that your work is admirably suited to this paper. 

I have said nothing about our talk to anyone, and I suggest 
that we now forget everything about it. 

With best wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 

James Whittier. 

At any other time, Tom might have appreciated reading tl 
sentiments, but as it was, he frowned over the tj’pewritten lii 


CHAPTER THREE 
THE BETRAYAL 
l 

*X*HE Slaney-Leadbeater murder trial had taken on one of 

most pulsatingly-exciting phases : the woman prisoner was 
the box giving her evidence. 

Once again, everybody in Court was struck by her appearan 
She %vas neatly but becomingly dressed in a simple dark fre 
which showed off the lines of her figure to perfection ; her m: 
ner was one of well-bred self-possession, and she gave 1 
answers to even the most embarrassing questions without 
break in her voice. 

Her Counsel, Sir Morrison Bent, showed his mastery of Co 
technique as he led her through the maze. 

“Your marriage did not prove to be a success, Mrs. Slancy 
, “No ; I am sorry to say it was a dismal failure.” 

“Can you give me the reasons ?" 
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“Certainly. One of my chief causes for complaint ivas the 
•unpleasant habits of my husband ; these both shocked and liorri- 
fied me." 

“What effect did this discovery have' bn you ?’’ 

“Well, for one 'thing, - it caused me to -lose, temporarily my 
mental balance.” 

. “And as a result of that ?” 

“To my infinite regret, I allowed Mr. Leadbeater to become 
my lover." 

. “You say you regret taking that step ?” 

“Yes ; whilst I have no desire to excuse myself, I wish at 
the same time to tell the Court I deeply regret being so foolish.” 

“You realize, of course, Mrs. Slaney, that you are facing the 
gravest charge in criminal law ?” 

“I do.” 

“Now' I want j’ou to give me a plain ‘Yes’ or ‘No' to my 
ne.xt question. You understand ?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“Did you or did you not, Mrs. Slaney, murder your husband'” 

“I did not murder ray husband.” 

“Did you administer strychnine to him in any form ?" 

“I did' not.” 

“Did you ever handle strychnine ?” 

“Never. I did not even know there was any strych.'::.';em 
my husband’s surgery' — he never discussed anything to cc 
his profession with me.” 

“Did your husband, as well as you, realize that the .marnare 
tras a failure ?” . . - . . 

“Yes — ^but he was the type of man never to acknowlecre 
•or failure ; he was too much of an egotist to do that.’’ 

“You have admitted that the male nrisor.tr cecs.'ce , . - 
lover- ” 

1‘Yes.” _ . 

“Did this guiltv association go beyo.':d tir.e us'zac 

‘‘No.” ■ n- 

.“There was no plot between you ans ’f r. •' 

rid of your husban.i; ?” 

"Certainly not.” 

Was such a thing ever disc'ussed by 

‘Most deddediv not. I sho'uld never 
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beater evea to suggest such .a thing.” . ' 

■“Now, Mrs. Slaney, I. come to a very important matter. Yon 
heard one of the previous witnesses, Miss Primrose Slaney » 
in her .evidence ■ that youufeed the expression ‘It -won t bettor 
long,’ ■when she expressed to you her views on your marriage t 
. "Yes, I heard it.” 

“Can you tell me why you used such an expression ?” 

There was no hesitation. 

“Certainly. Although I did not explain more fully to M: 
Slaney, because her attitude was so overpoweringly offensi' 
what I meant by using those words was that I intended shor 
to leave my husband.” 

“And your reason ?” 

• “I had many reasons, but the most important was because 
- his unpleasant habits.” 

“I will come now to this question of the new Will, M 
Slaney. Did you influence your husband in any way concern! 
the making of this new Will ?” 

“Not in the least. He told me he was making a new Will, i 
that, in what he described as ‘duty bound,’ he was leaving eve 
thing to me, with the exception of a small sum to be paid to : 
sister. He did this entirely on his own.” 

“Did you know Miss Slaney’s circumstances ?” 

“No. They were no concern of mine.” 

"When did your husband first tell you about this new Will 

“Directly 1 agreed to marry him." 

You are quite sure it was of his own volition that he m; 
this statement ?” 

I am quite sure.” 

You repeat you did not influence him in any waj' ?” 

Certainly not. The whole thing came as a complete s 
prise to me.” 

But you considered, did you not, that it was a husban 
proper duty to provide adequately for his wife in the event of i 
being left alone ?” 

"Naturally.” 

“I have only one more question to ask you, Mrs. Slani 
were you, in any way whatever, connected with your husban 
death bj' strychnine poisoning ?” 

“I .swear I was not.” 
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There were many bitter passages when the witness was cross- 
examined by Counsel for the Crown. Mr; Simon Hoare did not 
pull his punches. ’ ' 

‘Would you describe yourself as a very attractive young; 
woman, Mrs. Slaney ?” "was the first question he put to her. 

‘That is not for me to say.” 

“Please don’t trifle with me ; this is a very serious matter. 1. 
ask you the question again : would you consider yourself a very 
attractive 5'oung woman ?” 

“You make it very difficult for me to say either ‘Yes’ or 
‘No.’ ” 

“You are still trifling w'ith me. Please answer the question.’^ 

“Well, I suppose I have certain attractions.” 

“Exactly! Now, would you consider your late husband an 
attractive match — that is, apart from the prominent position he 
held as a local dentist ?” 

“No, I would not.” 

“Then why, Mrs. Slaney, did you consent to marry him ?” 

She was not nonplussed. 

“He said he was desperately in love with me.” 

“Does the average woman marry a man just because he says 
he is desperately in love v.dth her ?” 

“1 cannot answer that.” 

“I’ll put it this way : were you in love with him ?” 

There was a brief hesitation. Then ; “1 liked him.” 

“But were you in love with him ?” 

“No ! I don’t know that I was exactly in love with him. 
But does every woman have to be in love with the man she mar- 
ries ?” This turning of the tables elicited an appreciative murmur 
from the public seats. 

“I don’t pose as an authority on j'our sex, Mrs. Slaney,” was 
Counsel’s cold retort. “We have established the fact, then,” 
he proceeded, “that affection was not the motive that induced 
you to marry your husband. Was it his position ? ’ 

“If you are suggesting that I married him for money, then 
you are wrong, Mr. Hoare,” witness retorted, 

“I am afraid I must insist upon getting a clear answer to 
my original question : what induced you to many Oswald 
Slaney ?” 

' ' “My lord,” said the witness, turning to t 
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be expected to answer such' a question ?"• 

His lordship frowned. ■ . ' ' 

“I think you have pursued that line of thought long enough', 
Ir. Hoare,” he declared ; “after , all, if we were all to give a 
trict account of all our actions, some of, us would be placed in 
ery embarrassing positions.’’ 

Counsel for the Crown obviously fought his anger. 

. “If your lordship pleases,’’ he said curtly, before turning to 
be witness again. 

“As you have not seen fit to tell the Court the real reason 
vhy you married this unfortunate man, I am compelled to put 
urther questions to you,” he said ; “can you explain, for in- 
tance, why only a month after you married your husband, you 
ingaged in a sexual intrigue with his assistant ?” 

This time, it looked as though he had got under her guard, 
rhe face which had been so serene a moment before, now be- 
;ame flushed with anger. 

“Isn't it sufficient that I have acknowledged my guilt, and 
hat I have deeply regretted it ?” she replied. 

Counsel pressed on. 

“Is it not a fact, iilrs. Slaney, that }’ou despised your hus- 
band from the beginning ; that you married him merely for what 
he could give you of this world’s goods ? — and that your shame, 
less conduct so shortly after you went to Repton Road was 

■ I'rp in keeping with your normal outlook on life ?” 

"That's untrue !'' Leaning over the side of the witness-box, 
ihe looked at her questioner with venomous hatred. 

■ “Nevertheless, J\Irs. Slaney, I suggest to you that that is the 
huth underlying this terrible tragedy — that you married Oswald 
Slaney for your own convenience, that you despised him, and 
that you saw no scruples in taking a lover at the very first oppor- 
nmity?” 

“And I tell you again, Mr. Hoare, that it’s untrue!” 

The Judge interposed. 

“You must please control yourself, Mrs. Slaney. Counsel for 
he Crown is merely doing his duty in putting these questions to 
mu. And, however embarrassing they may be, you must answer 
hem courteously, and to the best of your ability.” 

“Very well, my lord.” 

Counsel for the Crown continued his racking cross-examination. 
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“Let us go back a little; did you or did you not 
Imsband, Mrs. Sianey?” 

“When I got to know him — yes.” ^ . 

“Because of what you have termed his ‘uni^lcasaut hah; 
“Principally.” 

“Were there any other reasons.''” 


\\'a 



‘Several.” i 

“At the risk of raising a maidenly blu.sh to your • 

again, I must ask you to enumerate tlicsc other loasous. 

She drew in her breath. 

“He was mean ” 

Counsel put up his hand. . , . 

“Would you describe a man who robbed his own ^ 

only living relative, of her just rights, in order to satis j >our 


cupidity — mean?” 

“When I said my husband was mean, I meant that he was 
mean in the way he expected me to run his house. 

“We shall have an opportunity of judging that for ourse 
later on. What were the other reasons?” 

“He was suspicious; at least ” ,, 

As though she knew she had blundered, she drew herse 
short. The prosecuting Counsel seized quickly on the pom . 

“But hadn’t he reason to be suspicious of you.^ 

“Later, perhaps, he had.” 

“Later? When you only waited a month to take a 
“He was suspicious of me from the beginning; Ine\er v'- ' 
such a person; I could scarcely speak on the telephone 
him demanding to know who it was. It was just like hvirci ■ 
Eastern harem.” 


Simon Moare smiled sarcastically. , 

“Except that it was not yourhusband whokeptavV*''''''- ' ■' 
She flushed an angry red. 

“You are insulting me !” she remarked 
He bowed to her. . 

“You do me too great an honour, ifrs- 
deeply the wound cut into her was show:; c;- i 
breath. 

Counsel for the Crown loo.ked at a gio.v .o ' ■ " . ■ 

Junior handed up to him. He nodded js ox'-..' 

“You have told my learned t:;e;iu, ■ v -s • • ; • 
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■behalf, that , the reason you /committed adultety* with Mr. Lead 
"beater was because yo\i had been'thrown off your mental balance 
Is-that true?" ■ • ' ' ■ 

“Perfectly true.” ■ ' v 

- “I shouldn’t have thought, Mrs. S!aney,.after watching you 
•demeanour for the past two days, that you were a woman easil 
dhfown off your mental balance.” 

“What I said was true.” 

■ “As .you did not love your husband, perhaps you will. nor 
rtell me -vvhether you loved your paramour?”- 

There was a tense silence. 

“Did you or did you not love your paramour?” 

Still silence. 

' . “Did you or did you not love your paramour, Mrs. Slaney? 

“Go to Hell!” was the slow, distinctly-spoken and veheraer 
lesporise this time. ■ 

“Silencel” called the Court Usher, in an endeavour to que 
.-the hubbub of sound that followed on the three words. 

The Judge rapped on the dais. 

“I have already warned you, witness, about controlling youi 
Tself; do not let me have to speak to you again.” 

She turned to him with passionate pleading. 

“But, my lord, am I to be insulted with impunity? Have 
no rights at all?” 

As though he felt personally rebuked, Sir Morrison Ber 
•heaved himself up from his chair. 

“If your lordship pleases,” he said sternly, "I beg to protei 
-against the line of cross-examination taken by my learned friem 
I have been very patient— but there is a limit to one’s enduranc 
■I now formally ask you for protection for my client, my lud, 

Mr. Justice McMichael reflected for a few seconds. 

“I think you had better leave that particular point, M 
Hoare; it appears to me to have very little importance, in an 
• case; what does it matter if these two prispners were or were n( 
in love with each other? Not every couple who form a guili 
intrigue of this kind are in love; usually, it is merely a case ( 
•rsexual lust.” • 

Counsel for the Prosecution bit his lip. 

“As your lordship pleases,” he said very curtly. “But I wi 
.-endeavouring to establish what in my view was a very importa* 
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point: if these two persons had been 

other, there might have been, some excuse for i • / 

but, as Mrs.' Slaney haS not been able to admit as , .. 

vulgar intrigue must, 1 suggest, be placed at. a muc 


had no hand in 


course of your 


He turned to the witness again. 

“You have told my learned friend that you 
the murder of your husband. Is that true? 

“I have already said so." 

“You are an intelligent rvoman? 

“Thank you." 

“No doubt you have read many novels in the 
life?" 

“Not many.” 

“Love stories?" 

“I may have read a few love stories." 

“Thrillers?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“They bore me." 

“Why?" 

“Because the few I have picked up from time to time have 1 
5uch ridiculous plots." 

Counsel took a book from his Junior. It was a novel with 
bright yellow jacket. He held it up so that witness could : 
the title — “Death by Misadventure.” 

“Perhaps you will be good enough to look at this novel £ 
tell me if you have seen it before?" 

The volume was passed to the Court Usher, who handei 
to the witness. She took hold of it as though it were someth 
unclean, gave a casual glance at the title and then put it on 
ledge of the witness-box. 

"Yes ; I have seen it before.” Her voice was now un 
complete control again. 

“May I ask where?" 

“At home. My husband bought this novel because a frl 
had^^told him that a dentist was one of the chief characters." 
^^And he was professionally interested?” 

‘T suppose so; I didn’t ask him.” 

I^Did you read the novel yourself, Mrs. Slaney?” 
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Counsel for the Crown loolted at her as though she were art 
exhibit under glass. ' 

“You are not interested m horrors, Mrs. Slaney Well, I H 

let it pass: the point I want to establish now is whether you 
admit having read this novel?” ■ • 

“I have already told you I have not read'it.” 

' ' “Then you are not aware that the plot hinges chiefly on a 
man being murdered by means of strychnine?” 

“How should I be aware of it when I have not even read the 
ook?” 

“You are ready to swear- you have not read this book?” 

“I swear I haven’t.” 

“You have heard the medical evidence to the effect that.your 
usband died as a result of strychnine poisoning?” 

“Yes.” 

“And that, in the opinion of these experts, he was deliberately 
lurdered?" 

“Yes.” 

“You did not murder him, you say?” 

"1 did not." 

Counsel for the Crown flung the papers he held in his hand 
lown with an angry gesture. It was as though the force of his. 
eelings overwhelmed him. 

“But you do know, do you not, Mrs. Slaney, who caused your 
usband’s death?” 

It was a trick — but it succeeded. 

“Yes, I do know,” was the even-toned reply. 

The crowded Court swayed like a field of corn swept by a, 
idden breeze. People, choking with excitement, caught at their 
reath. 

Counsel proceeded; 

“You say you know who murdered your husband, Mrs. 
laney?” 

She nodded. 

“Yes. It was that man!” pointing to the dock. 

Basil Leadbeater jumped up so convulsively from his seat 
;at he might have been a clockwork figure. 

“It’s a lie! — a filthy lie!” he cried passionately, and seemed 
lOut to leap over the dock-wall in order to get at his accuser 
^mediately the warder who had been sitting behind him seized 
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his arms. There was a desperate struggle, Benjamin Cassf 
rushed to the front of the dock and tried to pacify Leadbeafer. 

The scene presented a tableau which was to live long in the 
memory of all who watched it — there was first of all the witness, 
standing erect, appreciating without doubt the full significance of 
the bomb-shell she had thrown, but assuming an air of almost 
defiant confidence; there was the judge on his dais, apparently 
so taken by surprise that he did not quite knov,' what to sa}'; there 
were the rows of journalists writing as though their lives depended 
on putting this scene on to paper as quickly as possible ; whilst 
at their long table in the w'ell of the Court below the dock, the 
various Counsel remained* immovable — as though they them- 
selves had been temporarily robbed of all volition — and at the 
back of the Court, the spectators craned their necks afresh in 
order to get a better view. 

Finally, the Judge broke tlie silence. 

“You appreciate that you are on oath, Mrs. Slaney T' he said. 

She bowed to him. 

“Of course, my lord,” she replied. 

“Very well; please continue, Mr. Hoare.” 

Counsel for the Crown repeated the last few dramatic words. 

“ ‘Yes, it was that man’ — you are accusing your fellow- 
prisoner of murdering your husband. Is that so?” 

“Yes." 

"On what evidence?” 

Above the violent sobbing of the male prisoner, who was now 
sitting with his head held between his hands, the voice of ri:e 
witness rose clearly. 

“He told me he was going to do it — and that he meant to nse 
strychnine.” 

“Let me put this quite plainly — ^you saj' tea: Yr. Leanhsamr 
told vou he contemplated murdering }-our hnstanif “ 

“Yes.” 

“When was this ?” 

“About a w'cek before my husband died" 

“And yet,” thundered the Counsel, “wmemfsn — w - - '- -m 
your evidence that there was any c!:: ~ ~ 

Leadbeater. Isn't that so?” 

“There was no plot.” 

“No plot?” 
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“No. Let me explain, please: -when Mr. Leadbeater told me 
of his intentions, I thought he was making a. crude but grim .jest. , 

1' never realized until it was too late that he was iii earnest." ■ ‘ , 
“This is the first time you have told anyone of this?”, ■ 
..“Yes." ■■ ■ ' ■- . 

^ “Why?" 

' “In the first place, I was so stupefied; secondly, as I have 
already tried to tell you, I didn’t realize until it was too late.that ; 
‘Mr. Leadbeater was serious; and thirdly, I was so overwhelmed 
by horror at being suspected myself that I could not collect rny 
thoughts with sufficient clearness.” 

“I suggest to you that this is an ipvention on your part made . 
on the spur of the moment?" 

“It is nothing of the sort. It is the truth as far as I know it.” 
“Do you mean to tell the Court in all seriousness that, sus- 
dng Mr. Leadbeater of being your husband’s murderer, as 
now admit you did, you did not inform the police at the time 
■our arrest?" 

“No.” 

“What was your reason?” 

*T thought, after all, there might be some dreadful mistake— 
t my husband, unhappy as he was, had committed suicide.” 
“You don’t think so now ?” 

"No. I believe that Mr. Leadbeater gave him the strycH- 
e.” 

“You have no other grounds for your charge, except the state- 
rt you allege Mr. Leadbeater made to you a week before your 
band died?” 


“No; I have no other grounds.” 

“You are not saying this in order to try to save your own 
k?” 


“No, I am not afraid to die. But I am innocent. I had nothing 
to with my husband's death.” 

From the dock there came an anguished cry. It sounded like 
lething made by a tortured animal. 

“My lord!” shouted Basil Leadbeater, springing up from his 
; again, “it is not true ! She’s telling a lie ! It was she who 
5d her husband — you must help me !” 

The Judge made a sign with his hand, and the warder, who 
been holding the prisoner by his arms, forced him back into 
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liis seat. , , ' ’ 

“You must control yourself, Mr. Leadbeater,” the Judge said; 
“you must leave the conduct of your defence to your Counsel; 
let me assure you that you could not be in better hands." ■ 

. “Thank you, my lord,” and the prisoner, still sobbing ‘ pite- 
ously, subsided into his former attitude of desperate despair. 

Up till now, tile Court had seen Mr. Benjamin Casey as the 
embodiment of suave if somewhat sardonic courtesy. But now 
the Irisli K. C. loolced terrible in his wrath. 

“You have just accused your fellow-prisoner of being solel}’ 
concerned in the murder of your husband, Mrs. Slaiiey. That is 
so, isn’t it ?" 

“I have told the truth," was the answer. 

“The truth ! I suggest to you that you have committed 
perjury of the most abominable kind ?” 

“I have told the truth.” 


II 

Tom Farrar’s thoughts as he watched her return to the dock 
were like so many raw nerves. He had known her to be 
unscrupulous, and he had felt from the beginning of the trial 
that she was guilty of this hideous crime, but that she should^ be 
so ruthless as to lie in such flagrant fashion in order to save 
self at the expense of her hapless victim (for that was how ne 
had placed Leadbeater), was completely nauseating. 

And yet, he asked himself, why should he be surrnsea ? 
Wasn’t she running true to form ? Wasn’t she merely Ihiag cr 
to her real character ? A girl who could have treated him in the 
way she had done bade in the old days, was not likely to hs.'.'e 
many scruples when a cleverly-spoken lie might save her from 
the hangman’s noose. But how he would be able to brirc him- 
self to write that scene later in the day he did not know. 

Maud, -walking witli an unfaltering step towards the cook, 
caught sight of Tom’s well-groomed head as the reporter hero 
over his pad. He was afraid, she supposed, of meeting her erm 
And yet lie had sent her that message of good-wfli mrrmm 
Tsiorrison Bent the previous night. Well, she couldn’t cemrirhm 
after all, even a hard-boiled newspaper reporter could soarreir 
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be expected to smile publicly at' aVsuspected raurderessT-eveii 
altboiigb he had ohce been her lover. ' ■ ' ' • - ' 

What did it matter, 'anyway.? Guilty as she was, she norv.felt 
she could bamboozle everyone, in the 'Court— including that old 
fool of a:]udge himself 1 She had done well, so far; and if she .• 
could only keep it up, she believed (and Morrison Bent supported 
'her in this belief) that she would get away with it. 

Simon Hoare, for all his cleverness, had been wrong: she had 
not told that lie — that utterly damnable, perhaps, but necessary 
]je — on the spur of the moment; on the contrary, she had planned 
the exact psychological second in which it should be declaimed. 

And what a sensation it had caused ! For all the seriousness 
of the situation, she had scarcely been able to refrain from 
laughing ! She had sworn to punish Leadbeater for the way 
he had cursed her at the time of their joint arrest; and she was 
not the type to forget. 

The poor mutt ! Did he imagine that she was going to risk 
. being hanged when by a few cleverly uttered words she could 
save herself ? What was his life compared to hers ? Wasn’t she 
Maud Latimer ? Once out of that cursed pen, there was practi- 
cally nothing she couldn't do with the £20,000 that would their 
come to her ! 

Serene-faced, looking entirely apart from the sordid atmos- 
phere by which she was surrounded, she took her seat in the 
dock and gazed calmly at the Judge. Even the fact that her 
fellow-prisoner shrank away as though she had the plague^ 
did not affect her. She remained aloof. 

As for Leadbeater himself, he felt again like a sorely-wounded 
animal stricken unto death. He had no misgivings about the 
grievous wrong that had just been done him; that was why he 
had cried out in such passionate protest. His Counsel had told 
him that he must put up a better show; that he must not allow 
members of the jury to think him guilty. 

“Already their sympathies— don’t forget there are ten men to 
two women on the jury — are with Mrs. Slaney,’’ Casey bad said 
warningly. 

, Of course, their sympathies were with that heartless .bitch' 
she was an infinitely better actress than he was an actor. Yeti 
dear God, he was innocent, and she was guilty ! Although he 
had no direct proof, he knew that she had deliberately poured 
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Strychnine into Slaney’s glass of stout. Considering the coldly 
■calculating she-devil she was, was it likely that she would be 
content to live with such a poor specimen as Osv/ald Slaney, 
■once she had nerved herself to kill him and was already sure of 
.possessing his money, ? , 

And she had planned with devilish cunning that he should 
suffer for her crime ! He couldn’t stand it ! He just couldn’t 
stand it ! 

“You — !” he hissed, turning to look at her. 

She remained indifferent to this abuse, looking as remote 
from him as an angel in heaven, but the warder tapped him on 
the shoulder. 

“Keep quiet,” 'he said warningly. 

Leadbeater subsided once again into his former attitude of 
•complete despair. 

Ill 

Through his powerful spectacles, Mr. Justice McMichael 
watched this by.play. Throughout his twenty years as a Judge, 
he had never known such a prisoner as this woman. With her 
character and her effrontery, she could climb to any position — 
■once she were free. What on earth had induced her to marry 
•.such a commonplace grub' as that provincial dentist ? And what 
had induced her to take as a lover the crude lout now stricken 
w'ith abject fear because he was afraid he would hang ? 

Simon Hoare’s reflections were stormy ones. In the first 
place, he felt that he had been worsted in the recent exchange of 
passages with the female prisoner. He could not repress a feeling 
of admiration for the manner in which she had stood up to his 
racking fire ; but, assured that she was guilty, and that she had 
committed perjury in order to tr>' to save her own neck, he was 
furious to think that she had made a favourable impression upon 
the jury. Whilst in his own mind he was convinced — as he had 
been convinced from the beginning — that the two prisoners had 
been jointly concerned in this cruel murder, he was still more 
convinced that the man, if he had acted at all, had acted under 
the irresistible domination of the woman. And yet, unless he made 
a supreme effort, the latter would get off ; it all depended upon 
the Judge’s summing-up, and McMichael, old satyr as he was. 
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could be depended upon, he was afraid, to do all he could to save 
this very attractive but treacherous creature from the gallows. 

Sir Morrison Bent, on the -other hand, ^vas filled with very 
different feelings. His client, against his will, had taken a 
colossal risk (he;had tried from the beginning to prevent her 
going into the box), but she had brought it off with astonishing 
skill and superb aplomb. What a woman ! She had got away 
with it, and entirely off her own bat ! Unless the luck went dead 
against him, he could see himself achieving the success of his life 
— but, he frankly admitted, if Maud Slaney was set free, it would 
be more by her own endeavours than through his forensic ability. 

As for Benjamin Casey, he glowed wdth an anger that he 
could scarcely control. Even more than Simon Hoare, he realized 
the effect the last witness’s evidence might have on the jury. He 
had little respect for his client, but he was convinced that Lead- 
beater was innocent of having any part in the actual murder, 
however reprehensible his previous conduct might have been. 

Amongst the crowd of spellbound spectators sat Ike Labin. 
London’s Entertainment World knew Ike Labin as a recent 
export from Hollywood. There he bad represented the famous 
Cosmopolis Film Corporation, and had now- come to London as 
that gigantic undertaking’s principal European representative, 
with headquarters in Wardour Street. 

Ike Labin saw' life solely in terms of Pictures ; to him the 
world, and all its inhabitants, were nothing more than a series of 
colossal film productions. Possessing little artistic sense, but a 
very vivid imagination, and an extraordinary opportunistic gift, 
he was always on the look-out for fresh talent. He concerned 
himself principally with attractive young women w'ho might be 
induced to serve two purposes — one to act as victims to his 
amorous propensities, and secondly to promote his personal stock 
in the film world generally, and with his own Company in 
particular, by becoming film stars. 

. _ He had followed the Trial from the beginning, having been 
attracted in the first place by intense morbid interest in this 
astonishing sex-drama, and because, directly he had seen the 
photograph of the female prisoner in the newspapers, he had been 
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struck by a' sudden idea. This ■\vomafi Slaney had a film face ”, 
she would pass any test, he felt certain, with flying colours. If 
only she could act ! 

■The longer he listened to The Trial, however, the more con- 
vinced Ike Labin became that this fear could be discounted : tlic 
woman who was holding the world’s limelight at the moment 
was indeed a natural actress of positive genius. Her demeanour 
throughout the Trial had proved this ; and if further evidence had 
been wanting, the exhibition she had just given in the witness- 
box had provided it. 

His duty, he told himself, was plain : he must get her name 
on the dotted line as soon as possible. Already, perhaps, she had 
received other offers. The thought made him sweat. 1 he fact 
that her life would hang in the balance until the jury returned its 
verdict, merely increased his desire to get her signed up. 


CHAPTER FOUR 

THE SUMMING-UP 

I 

“ A ND so” concluded Counsel for the Crown, “I call upon 
you, members of the jury, to see that Justice is done. The 
woman prisoner has declared her entire innocence of this dreadful 
crime ; she has sworn on oath that she had nothing to do with 
tlie death of her husband. In order to try to secure her own 
safety, she has not scrupled to cast the entire blame upon her 
fellov.-.prisoner. The question is, members of the jury, whether 
you believe her story ? I should not be faithful in my duty as 
Counsel for the Prosecution if I did not warn you most seriously 
of the danger of allowing the guilty to go free and the innocent 
to be sentenced in this case. 

“Once again, 1 must ask you : are you to believe her story? 
That is the crux of the whole matter. I suggest to you that the' 
astonishing attitude maintained by the female prisoner throughout 
the Trial has been actuated not so much by her innocence, as by 



a determination to act a. part:- From ■ what %ye already , know 
about her, previous life, we cap form a pretty shrewd estimate of 
how she was .'determined to comport herself once she- found 
herself in this dock,” turning sideways, and thus facing both 
prisoners. • 

“My suggestion to you is that she was determined to get out 
, of the mess in which she found herself, and that she has used as 
pn instrument an exhibition of consummate hypocrisy. Let me 
remind you that never once throughout the dreadful revelations' 
that have been made at this Trial, has the female prisoner shown, 
any sign of remorse or even of embarrassment. No, she has 
controlled herself with an iron determination, and, as I have 
said before, with the consummate art of a born actress. 

,, “As I read her character, she is entitled, I think, to be placed 
-amongst the great women criminals of history. She has the same 
attribute, a calm but completely callous inflexibility of purpose — 

' you will remember that she gave me no direct answer when I 
• questioned her on the all-important point of why she married a 
man so unattractive as Oswald Slaney. But to those of us who 
are well-versed ^vitb the manifold wickednesses of this world, if 
she had been truthful — but, 1 submit, she dared not be truthful — 
she would have said ; ‘I never bad the slightest affection of any, 
kind for my husband ; I married him merely because 1 knew he 
bad saved a good deal of money, that he idolized me, and was 
therefore likely to give way to all my whims, and because 1 was 
determined to make the most of my attractions now that this 
opportunity presented itself. Of course, if 1 bad waited, I might 
have done much better — but here was a chance to get into safe 
harbour, and I took it !’ That, I repeat, is what she would have 
said had she dared to be truthful. You must remember that 
Maud Latimer, as she then was, belonged to a large family, all 
the members of whom, with the exception of her one married 
sister, had been on the brink of poverty for very many years. By 
saying that, I cast no reflection, of course, upon the other 
members of the Latimer family — they were, like so many, 
thousands of others, the mere sports of fate — but, nevertlteless, 
it is a very significant fact for you to remember when you come 
to consider your verdict. 

“And, once having come into safe harbour, what did the 
female prisoner do ? One might have assumed that she would 
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have played safe at least, for a time — that she. 'would ha e 
nothing to arouse her doting husband’s suspicions. But no . 
I suggest to you, 'members of the jury, one of the most str 
commentaries on her character — that ruthless, unscrupu ous 
generally overbearing character of which we have ha 
striking proof throughout this Trial — that, once she had ac i 
her purpose, and had married this foolish dentist, once s e 
assured that if anything happened to him, she would be 
richer by no less than a sum of £20,000 (vast wealth to a 
who had earned only 30s. a week in a cheap dress-shop), she 
desperately anxious to get rid of her incubus. Let me reminc 
of an important fact : once she had achieved her purpose 
made no compromise with convention, or even with good man 
but openly flaunting her contempt for her husband, she yields 
her desires and accepted without remorse of any kind the a 
tions of her own husband’s assistant ! 

“Why did she do this ? Once again she gave a most uns 
factory answer in the witness-box. She tried to expi^ 
conduct by saying she had been thrown off her mental bal; 
by disgust of the ‘unpleasant • habits’ of her husband, 
heard the evidence of Doctor Trevor, a personal friend of 
dead man. He told you he had no knowledge of any ‘unpleai 
habits’ of Oswald Slaney — and, for my part, members of 
jury, I have no possible hesitation whatever in suggesting to 
that this allegation was nothing more nor less than a foul 
invented by the female prisoner in order to tn* to cloak this 
intrigue of hers. Maud Slaney has proved herself a ch 
woman, but like most clever women, she over-reached her 
w'ben she told us that abominable lie " 


n 


Mr. Justice McMichael took off his reading-glasses, nui 
•another pair of spectacles and continued his address to thVito 
‘There is no need for me to re-emphasize the sordidn«' 
this case," he said ; ‘I will content myself by caving tha.^'^-- 
fleets in almost every aspect some of the more vile 
human nature. - - 

“Nevertheless, it will be your duty when von retire as 
shortly will, to consider your verdict, not to allow anv 
,you may have against either or both prisoner^ to 
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judgment. You aireliefe, as I'Am here, to see- that justice is done ; 
that is your paramount duty’: that is rvhy you. have been called' 
to do this public, service. ' • , • , - i 

“Counsel for the Prosecution" has dilated at great, length and 
with considerable force upon the behaviour of the feraaVe'prisoner. 

He has painteda very black picture against her. It is now my 
dutj' to comment on the propositions and suggestions he has put , 
forward to you. 

“It would be idle for me to attempt to deny that many facts 
have been brought out in the course of the evidence that are de- 
rogatory to Mrs. Slaney. Let me go through them, one by one. 

“In the first place, emphasis has been laid by Counsel for the 
.Crown on the circumstance of her marriage to Oswald Slaney,. 

' He has pointed out that the female prisoner was not able to give 
any very satisfactory reason why she married the deceased. 
But, as I brought to your notice at the time, we are not here to 
enquire into human motives — not, that is, unless these same 
human motives have a powerful and important bearing on this 
^ dreadful crime. There must be a very large number of women 
who marry each year in this codntry without the propelling force 
of love for their husbands. A.s I see it, you should not allow the. 
circumstance that Maud Latimer married Oswald Slaney, even if- 
her principal motive was to secure a comfortable home and future 
security, to be held against her ; for should such a fact be held' 
against her, then every woman placed in similar circumstances 
would call down upon her head the harsh title of a fortune-hunter. 

I think I can safely say that you should ignore that particular 
point.” 

Mr. Simon Hoare turned to w'hisper to his Junior. 

“I knew the old devil would try to get her off," he said 
fiercely. 

“Considerable emphasis,” went on the Judge, “has also been 
made by Counsel for the Crown on the words uttered by the 
female prisoner to the witness, Miss Primrose Slaney. You will 
remember, no doubt, w'hat these words were. In any case, I 
will repeat them. When Miss Slaney asked the female prisoner 
why she had married her brother, Maud Slaney used the words : 
‘It will, not be for long.’ Viewed from a certain angle, such a 
remark might be misconstrued very badly ; in other words, if the 
emale prisoner had had at that time the thought of killing her ". 


THE SUM^fI^'G.UP 


tan^ then they v.'ould undoubtedly be very impor- 

henrH ti " consider. But, members of the jiirv, yon Imve 
‘uTntnf to v;hat she defined as the 

le-iJr. ir husband, Mrs. Slancy had intended (o 

veVv ‘^‘'^te. Sir Morrison Bent, her Counsel, lias 

a n^oKi ^ pointed out to you tliat any woman, faced ivitli .such 
Slaney has sworn she was faced, mipjit very 
ly have made use of such words. It is for you to say, of, 

*ti the sense that she .w-.s she did, 
significaneV^^^ ^ more important and therefore sinister 

Now, as regards these same ‘unpleasant hnhits' l\frs. Sianey 
eges her husband was addicted to. Both Dr. Trevor, who 
friend as well as a medical adviser to Mr. Sianey, 
n 1 iss Primrose Sianey, sister of the deceased, have denied 
'I 1 considerable indignation that the dead man was in any way 
tV "• ^^^ti.^tist not, I think, place too much reliance on 
IS rebutting evidence ; experience of human nature has pro\-ed 
me and time again that any person who is abnormally inclined 
oes not shout the fact from the house-tops; it is quite possible, in 
my opinion, tliat Mr, Slnney was indeed addicted to these ptac* 
ices, and the only person who would have an intimate knowledg'e 
0 Ins unpleasant side of his character would, iintiiralJy, be his 
Smnted this premise, it is only natural, I suggest, 
lat hi.s own wife should be horrified at gaining this knowledg-e, 
tin should be an.xious to leave such a husband. In any case, the 
remar c which she made can be viewed in the light of this know, 
e ge , but once again I M'ould remind you that it is your dutv to 
eci e in which sense the words, ‘If will not be for long.' were 
se }’ tier. Granted that you accept lier evidence on this \-erA- 
^riiinkyou will agree with her Counsel that 

is point which you will have to consider A-erv carefullr 

the fact that, within a month of her marriace. tb-s vounv- w ’'4 

has Trff her fellow-rdscner. Mrs 

has not denied this adulterous relatioashiX b-g 

ward some kind of defence. It will be" w-*: A 
amongst yourseh'es wdiether this defeat s 
you will remember, whilst 

r ^ ^ __orat iapsa 
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— which, in . ordinaiy circumstatices, would have been quite 
inexcusable, of course — explained ■ that, owing to the shock she 
received concerning her. husband’s habits, she becanie temporarily, 
thrown off her mental balance. Now, members of the jury, it is 
an undoubted fact that, under the influence of a great shock, 
■the most respectable men and women have been known to 
'-commit grievous faults. I would not have you to suppose, how-- 
•ever, that I personally can condone such conduct as that which 
■she has admitted in her evidence ; neither do I suggest that you 
-should condone it ; but it is my duty to point out to you that, 
-once you accept her evidence on the matter of her husband’s 
habits, then it may be possible for you to accept ’ the 
•explanation she has put forward concerning the immoral 
•behaviour. I shall return to this phase of the case later, however. 

“I now come to the prisoner Leadbeater. You have heard 
"the evidence of various witnesses — evidence which has proved con- 
■clusively that this man of 29 was a pronounced profligate. One 
witness, who has known him intimately for some years, has been 
rforced to describe him as a ‘persistent pursuer of women.’ Counsel 
for the Crown has put forward the suggestion to you that the 
female prisoner acted the part of a Delilah to this Samson, and 
that all the advances came from her side. Leadbeater, in his 
■own evidence, has supported this. It will be for you to say 
■whether you believe his statement. If you don’t believe it, you 
may very well conclude that this 'persistent pursuer of women' 
■was physically attracted to the very prepossessing young wife hfs 
•employer had brought home, and that, following his usual 
practice, he immediately endeavoured to seduce her. We cannot 
know the exact truth because each prisoner has told an entirely 
•different story ; the woman has said that the man took advantage 
•of her confused mental state, whilst the man has thrown tire 
•entire blame on the woman whom he has described as ‘a heart- 
less, unscrupulous and cruel temptress.’ 

any case, there was, it has been admitted, this guilty 
.relationship. And now I return to the remarks I made a few 
minutes before. There can be no possible doubt but what this 
.same relationship had a very powerful influence upon the crime 
itself ; indeed, if there had not been this liaison between the two 
^prisoners, Oswald Slaney, it is certain, would not have been 
-done to death. 
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“Once again, we have the same confused picture ; once again,, 
each prisoner endeavours to throw the bigme — the awful blanie — 
on to the other’s shoulders. The w'oman has denied having any-- 
thing to do with the murder ; not only has she sworn that she 
did not kill her husband, but she has said that she did not even- 
know there was any strychnine in his surgery. Let us consider 
that point, for it is a very important one ; here -we have a young- 
w’oman, taken from business life, to become the wife of a 
professional man. Now, without casting any disparagement on 
a useful and honourable profession, -I do not suppose that any 
one of us would say that dentistry had a romantic or even an 
interesting side to it — not interesting, that is, to anyone outside 
of the profession itself. It is not likely, in my view, that Mrs. 
Slaney should wish to discuss any branch of his work with her 
husband. Is she, then, to be believed, when she tells us that she 
did not even know there was strychnine amongst her husband’s 
drugs ? My view is that she should he believed, and I say that 
because such a statement is well within human probability.’’ 

“The old devil’s determined to get her off,’’ whispered Simon 
Hoare to his Junior. 

“Of course ! But can he kid the jury ?” came the reply. 

“In the case of Leadbeater, we have to consider the folloiving- 
facts,” continued the Judge. “As a qualified dentist himself, and' 
as Mr. Slaney’s assistant, this prisoner would naturally be aware 
of the existence of strychnine in the surgery. What is more, he- 
•would often use the drug himself in the course of his work. Mr.. 
Casey, his Counsel, very rightly pointed out to you in his final 
speech that no man in Leadbeater’s position tvho was not a com- 
plete lunatic, would contemplate for a single moment using such 
a drug as strychnine if he intended to commit murder, because- 
the fatal symptoms are so recognizable. If we w^re dealing with 
people possessing full control over their reasoning faculties, this- 
argument would carry even more weight than it does at present • 
but we have to remember that both the accused must have been 
in a state of abnormal excitement. The one thing that concems- 
us is this ; the plain and unmistakable fact that Oswald Slaney 
died as a result of being given a fatal dose of strychnine— you 
will remember that the medical experts who conducted the 
autopsy stated that over two grains of the drug were found in his 
body, which is more than sufficient to kill any human- being— and 
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that no evidence has been brought forward to prove that this fatal 
•dose was administered by a third party. In other words, one of 
the two persons now in the dock committed the murder — and it 
will be your duty to decide which one, or both, arc guilty. , 
“Let me tell you what the Latv has laid down on this last 
■point: A and B are charged jointly (as in this case) with the 
•murder of C. Now if the jury decides that, although A actually 
•committed the crime, he or she did it with the full knowledge arid 
Tperhaps with the help of B, then both prisoners must be declared 
Equally guilty. That is what the Law says, and it will be your 
duty to tell me when you return from considering your verdict (l) 
-which of these two prisoners you decide actually administered the 
-poison, and (2) whether the other person had full knowledge that 
he or she intended to commit murder. In conclusion, 1 must 
inform you that, however painful the duty may be, you must not 
.shirk it. You will now please retire to consider your verdict.’’ 


CHAPTER FIVE 

THE VERDICT ■; 

I 

■^HE Court, packed to the point of suffocation, waited impati- 
■ ently for the final denouement. 

Already three hours had passed since the jury had retired. 
■The big clock over the Judge’s dais continued slowly to tick off 
the minutes. It was the only impersonal thing in the Court ; its 
bland expressionless face merely recorded Time ; it was removed 
■from every other consideration. 

Three hours— and during the whole of that time only one 
•incident of moment had occurred. That -was when it became 
Tnown to the “audience” of this absorbing drama that a message 
had'been sent in to the Judge by tlm foreman of the jury, 
•requesting further guidance on a certain point of law. What that 
•point was, the spectators did not know, but speculation was 
•diverse. 
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. Tom, waiting with the rest o£ the Special Correspondents; 
could not keep his eyes off the empty dock. What ■would happen 
when Maud returned to it? Would she be allowed to go free, tc 
continue her life, or "would he have the unbearable anguish ol 
hearing her sentenced to death ? If allowed to go free, whai 
v/ould she make of the rest of her existence ? Would she go or 
causing devastation amongst all those v.'ho came into contact witl 
her ? 

He asked himself for the thousandth time why he had giver 
himself this torture. Why hadn’t he carried out his resolution anc 
resigned ? He had not replied to Whittier's letter, not knowinf 
what to say. For he was still caught tightly in the old dilemma 
it "n’as a duel between his own wishes and his sense of duty. Hf 
rvould have liked nothing more than to have cast himself adrifi 
from the Bauticr. This would have given him liberty of action 
But had he possessed this freedom, he knew that he would havt 
been unable to tear himself away from that cursed Court until the 
Trial came to an end. He simply had to see this thing 
through, he decided, as a result of two hours’ earnest communion 
with himself after re-reading Whittier’s letter. 

During the following two days, he had moved like a figure in 
a dream ; he had changed from a man into an automaton. Now 
he waited for the end, feeling that a hand was being pressed 
heavily upon his heart. 

His neighbour on the left, the sob-sister from the Sunday 
Recorder, broke in upon his thoughts. 

“Oh, hoiv much longer are they going to be ?’’ she com- 
plained querulously. “Why don’t they come to a decision ? 
They can’t hang Slaney,” she went on with an hysterical giggle ; 
“she has a contract with us !" 

Freshly disgusted with the whole sordid affair, Tom was 

ruder to her now' than he had been throughout the Trial and 

that was saying a great deal. 

“For God’s sake, shut up !’’ he replied ; “to Hell with you 
and your contract ! Don’t you realize that two people’s lives 
are at stake ?” 

- “Of course I do. That’s what makes it so exciting ! You’re 
a funny reporter ; why, I believe you're in love with Slaney 

This time he made no reply ; any words he might have 
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Uttered, he felt, would choke , hsm. ■ . - 

In love with: Maud ? No, .thank God ; that - phase had passed. 
Yet it was' shocking to visualize that slim, beautiful throat being 

clasped by the hangman’s noose _ , , . 

It was almost as shocking to remember, the- letter he had 
received from the office that morning. This had read: 


Dear Farrar , — 

J want you to get .an interview with the woman Slaney after 
the verdict. She stands, I think, a very good chance of being 
acquitted. In any case, see Slorrison Bent, her Counsel ; show 
him this letter, if necessary — ^but get that interview. Use your 
^eisonal influence. Slaney j/sed to be a sweetheart of yours, 
didn’t she ? 

Yours faithfully, 

Graham Loder. 

He had tossed the sheet of notepaper away after reading it. 
What a disgusting way in which to get a living ! Well, once tha 
Trial was over, he’d linish with it. 


II 

Now the moment had come. Word bad come through that 
the jury had finished their long deliberations and were about to- 
return to the Court. There was a stir of activity amongst the 
few officials. Their eyes shining, perspiration plainly visible on 
their faces, their hands clenched, the members of tlie public; 
waited in close-gripped suspense. 

With what seemed awful majesty, the Judge returned to the 
dais from his private room. Behind him walked his Chaplain, 
carrying that dread symbol, the square of black cloth 

“Silence in Court !" called the Clerk. 

So, with the stage set, the members of the jury could be seen 
filing back into their seats. 

Shortly afterwards, first the heads, then the bodies, of the 
two prisoners became visible, as they were brought up from the 
cells below. 

The woman came first. Every eye was upon her. She was 
pale, but still carried herself with a confident bearing. Those 
who were familiar with the continental casinos before the war. 
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might have compared her to one of the gamblers at the Bii 
Tables. She looked like a woman who had played deliberate!; 
for a huge stake, and was sure that in the end she v/ouli 
v/in it. 

Her fellov.'.prisoner, on the- contrary, presented a pitiabh 
spectacle. His mental and phy'sical degeneration was now com 
pleto. He seemed to possess scarcely enough strength to draj 
his legs forward, wliilst his face, suety-hued, but with red, nnhc 
althy blotcl'.es in the checks, twitched continuously. He stumblec 
as he was about to enter t'ne dock, and a warder had to iiaif dra£ 
him forward. 

“,‘\re you agreed on your verdict, members of the jury?" asket 
the Clerk. 

‘‘Yes." Ti’.e fore:n."-s’s voice reflected the menial strain he 
himself had undergone, but it could be clearly heard. 

‘‘Do you declare the female prisoner guilty or not guilty ?" 

There was a iirearc.less v arise. 

"Kai guilty." 

The woman in tiic dock smiled. She liad won her stake ! 
Tiien, as though embracing the freedom that rvas now sure to 
come to her, she stretched her arms wide above her head. It 
■was a symbolic gesture. 

The Judge eyed her sternly. 

“You can stand down, hits. Slaney,” he said — and a warder 
Opened the door of the dock and allowed her to pass out of that 
dreadful pen. 

The Clerk turned to the foreman of the jury again. 

“Do you find Basil Le?.dbeater guilty or not guilty ?” 

The foreman’s voice broke as he whispered one terrible 
word — “Guilty.” 

“That is the verdict of you all ?" 

tt’\' 

\ es. 

From somewhere at the back of the Court could be heard a 
woman’s stifled sobbing. 


' . ■ CHAPTER SIX 

aftermath , ,■ 

^ ' r ■' ' ■ 

M r. ike LABIH gestured with a pair of remarkably dirty 

' hands. • • " 

“My dear Mrs. Slaney — ” he started, but was sharply inter- 

rupted. 

' • ‘.T am Maud Latimer," be was told; I hate the name of 
'Slaney,’ I have always hated it — and I shall not use it in future. 
Please remember I am Maud Latimer.” 

“Very well ; it’s just as you say, of course, my dear young 
lady,” his eyes devouring her. “Now, suppose we get down to 
business ?" 

“Certainly. That’s why I’m here," was the cool, incisive retort. 
■ • He drew back a little. He had estimated that he wouldn’t 
get everything his own way during the interview, but he hoped 
she wasn’t going to be too difficult. 

“Let me put the present position in a nut-shell, my dear Miss 
Latimer,” he went on. “At the moment, you are a very promi. 
nent figure. The publicity' you have received from the Sunday 
Recorder has brought you to the notice of millions of people. 
We must try to use that to the best advantage. If you place 
yourself unreservedly in my hands” — gesturing once again -with 
those remarkably dirty paw'S of his — “I think I can promise you 
a very successful career in Pictures.” 

She asked him a direct question. 

“Because I have been acquitted on a charge of murder, or 
because you think I have capabilities as an actress ?” 

“Both, my dear young lady ! As I have already told you, I 
was present throughout the Trial, and,” — devouring her with his 
eyes again — “apart from your personal beauty, I came to the 
opinion that you could be trained into a wonderful screen actress. 
Why, you might even turn out to be another Madeline Lely !” 

"Madeline Lely ! I think she’s just awful !” was the dis- 
roncerting answer ; she always over-acts, and her voice sounds 
ike a corn-crake.” 
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Ike Labin stepped back; He rafsct caTs received 
the face. This "/as sacrilege. Jfadeliae Leiv /ras ?: 
Cosmopolis Company’s most snccessfni stars : ard he 
direct interest in her promotion to stellar rank. 

“I am sure I conid be more snccessfcl than Z'fade 
said this astonishing troman, ‘'but I think ft cniy fair 
that I sha!! enpect a ver/ iarge starting saiary'-’’ 

Ke stared at her. The iittie hitch i The nert; 










I shonid 


ceter- 


£ x-o. if 




Ke stared at her. The iittie citcn i The neme cT her 
Fancy daring to dictate terms at this early smge i 

“Piease don’t let us m'snttderstand each other at the rem 
beginning, Kiss Latimer." he managed to rer.iy. 

She shrugged her beaunfui shoulders. 

“There’s no need for arc. misunderstanding, nrctrrdina o-'~ 
appreciate the rea’ posinon. .hs you itate ,mst to id' me. I am 
of the faest-i-mor/n young v/cmeti in the r/orid a: the nr.eserr 
and to use one of your cam American enpresstons, 'l a:n~V^~=-‘ 
mined to 'cas’n-in’ on the situation. I h* a 

didn’t.’’ " “ - 

He coug’ned. He -ould have liked to suit, hu: >=- 
himself. ' ' "" 

“Yes, that’s true,” he remarked, "bzz I -cz'r -n..- 

you have had no experience v/hate'.^r c: a.ctit:a for k- 
He was sharply interruDted. 

“So your idea is merely' to take advantage of niv —p- 

hcity; and V, -hen t'nat has died dov/n. vou’ll W--' klTD 

Jyr Shesmiled. “It vron’t do, 

thmk I need v.-aste any more of vo-ur dme. " 

1 have a letter m my bag,” patting it, “from th- 

Company -, they vrant me to call o- th— r TT F.nni 

thought I’d look in on you first ” 'io-ocir, I 

Labin’s face became contorted. V.lizt £ h--rr 

Holding a pistol at his head like thi- ~hc^^ i, z.- - 

his ^vay to put her on the map! B^U'e 

AeEmpona people; the Hollywood o^fic^ -^'1- ” 

him -, and Jake Coresby, the Euron«.n fr ' “ ^ forgive 

-was his biUerest rival and enemv ' 

this room before he got her signature, ’ ^ 

extended if towa^rL^hef ^ cig^rette-czs^^ 

Havea«e,”h.saidi„aco„c,&,o,yto«. 
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- She shook her head. . .• • 

“Thank you, I don’t smoke. , Her voice was like stee!. 

He belched gustily. Accustomed to every trick of his question, 
able trade, he now felt in danger of being “twisted" himself. 

• “Well, tell me. Miss Latimer, what is your idea of a, starting 
salary with my Companj' ?” he enquired, endeavouring to irripart 

a cooing inflection into his voice. ' . ' . 

The answer made him fall back in his chair. 

“I should want at least £300 a week,” she said. 

Having first gasped, he then gaped at her, 

“£300 a week ?” he replied ; “you must be joking !” 

She rose gracefully from her chair. 

“I was afraid you had brought me here just to waste my time, 
lood morning, Mr. Labin.” 

For so obese a man, Labin showed remarkable agility in 
eaching tbe door before her, ' . 

"Not so fast,” he entreated; “don’t be so hasty. Miss Latimer 
Mine and sit down again.” 

She eyed him as though he were something she had founc 
leneath a stone. 

“You’ve heard my terms ; I see no reason for prolonging thi 
alk. It cannot lead anywhere — and I’m due at the Empori 
Dffice at twelve o’clock.” With that she attempted to wallr pas 
lim. 

But, V iih the perspiration now pouring down his face, he sti 
larred the way. 

“Not so fast," he repeated ; “if I am willing to discuss tl 
natter further, surely you should be ? Come and sit dowr 
)he shook off the hand he laid on her arm, but so far relented 
o return to the visitor’s chair on the other side of the big mal 
any desk. 

“Now I want you to be sensible. Miss Latimer,” he said wl 
e had regained his own seat. “I admire you for putting pro 
aide on yourself, of course, but £300 a week is a preposter 
alary to ask without any acting experience ; you must see 1 
n'yourself. 1 am not saying you wouldn’t be worth it in a 
lonths’ time — franhly, I believe you would — but, before' I c( 
jree to pay you such terms, 1 should have to cable Hollywo 

‘‘How long before the reply came back ?" she asked curtl 

“Well, it’s all according how long Hollywood took to coni 
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iie matter. If they refused, they would probably reply straight- 
iway ; on the other hand, if they are prepared to give it attention, 
hey’il have to go into conference ” 

“It’s so absurd!” came the contemptuous retort; “why sliould 
' wait for your people to go into conference ? I've only to walk 
dong the street and see the Emporia Company.” 

Ike Labin thought he was going mad. He did actually begin 
o clutch convulsively tlie little hair he had left. His face was 
listorted ; he became an object for pity. But, instead of feeling 
sorry for the man, Maud Latimer showed by her expression that 
she had only contempt for this grotesque creature. 

“Take it or leave it !” she said curtly ; “I shan’t accept a 
leriny less.” 

“Oil, God !” he breathed to himself ; and then to the woman: 
‘All right! I'll take a chance ! I’ll pay you the three hundred a 
veek !” His voice was hysterical. 

“I shall require a j’ear's contract.” 

The scream of mingled rage and baffled pride (Ike Labin was 
iroud that Wardour Street’s nickname for him vns “The 
Fwister”) could no longer be restrained : flinging his head 
lack, he gave full vent to his feelings. The visitor waited until 
he paroxysm had somewhat subsided. 

Then : “Well, what is j’our answer ?” 

“I'll get my secretary to type a temporary contract,” he said, 
ooking as though he could kill her; “that will he binding on 
loth sides until a full legal document is prepared. I hope now that 
'ou are satisfied ?” 

“Yes, I am satisfied — but, of course, my own .solicitor will 
rave to go through the final contract. Good morning, Mr. Labin; 

[ shall be slaying at the Gordon Hotel until further notice.” 

Perhaps Ike Laliin was still suffering from shock : at an}' 
ate, he forgot his manners sufficiently to remain in his chair. He 
vatched the door close behind the visitor, and then burst into a 
lood of lurid profanity. 


II 

The London Press had been invited to meet Idaud Latimer. 
The reception, held at the Astoria Hotel, Park Lane’s latest 
and most hideous monstrosity, was being attended bv over a 
hundred journalists. Most of these (a ven,- mixed batr’ indeed) 
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were writers -oh film subjects, but there were also a number ( 
columnists and society gossipers. A cynical and hard-boiled lo 
a dozen or so were gathered around the beaming Ike Labui ar 
roasting him unmercifully. 

“You’ve got a nerve, Ike,” drawled Phyllis Titmuss, whoi 
Film Column in the Eveninq Post was so undeservedly popula 
“planting this murderess on us.” 

The European representative of Cosmopolis patted tl 
speaker’s'shoulder. 

“Now, now, Phyllis, darling,” he wheezed, “that’s libellous 
Maud' Latimer was acquitted of murdering her husband, and 
she had heard you say wliat you did just now, she could hat 
sued you for criminal libel — and, by God, she would !” 

“She’s a cold-blooded bitch !” returned the film-writer. 
Hector Grimwade of the Daily Meteor chuckled. 

“Trust a woman to tear another woman to pieces,” he saic 
iving lost all possible faith in human nature whatever, I c£ 
ly congratulate you, Ike, on having done a very good stroke ( 
siness. All the same, I hope for your own sake she basn 
mg you for too long a contract.’' 

Labin stood up to tlte blow very well. Since that fateful into 
!w in his office, during winch- he bad received so many shock 
had had =ome disturbed hours. .And no wonder! forced again; 
; wall, be !':ad committed himself to pay out no less a sumtha 
15,600 ' The cable he had received from Hollywood in rep! 
this announcement had almost turned him blind. - 
Everything had depended on the film test — and, thank gooi 
3S, Maud Latimer had come through this successfully, 
i softened t!ie blow considerably. Now, everything depende 
whether the acting she had done during the murder tri; 
rid be sustained when she actually faced the camera. 
Meanwhile, everything was going well. The Press had corr 
eking to this reception. It had meant spending a good deal i 
iney, of course, but the miles of newspaper publicity' whic 
uld result would more than pay for that. It would set Mau 
timer (as the new “star” still preferred to be known) defii 
y on the screen map, just as before she had been stampe 
m the public consciousness. These two forces would mal 
appeal to the cinema-going public irresistible, he felt certaii 
Ike Labin knew his Press boys and girls. He knew that the 
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,„J come foil of cyoical speculation, bot that didn't matter t they 

had come. This was all tha ® 1 j sampled, Maud herself 
After the drinks had been thoioughl} sampie . 

entered at °*Xloc™Srly ^mistress of herself. 

ir:JihfinL““hrbe“H0U^^^ 

“tS«5e‘’d7eTei « >>ei„g trained upon her and 
noted Sh"ncre,ased satisfaction the different journalists reluct- 
antly admiring her colossal nerve. 

Then he took control. _ <‘T\/r,Vc- 

“Ladies and gentlemen," he said, raising his voice, Miss 

Latimer will be pleased to answer any questions you may care 

to put to her.” 


Inside the Bctiutcf Office a scene of an entirely different kind 
was being enacted. Tom Farrar was facing the Editor, in uAlan 
Bickersdyke’s private room, and the two were quarrelling 
furiously. 

Tom was not worrying. The only regret he felt was that he 
had not possessed sufficient moral courage to have brought about 
this climax earlier; he bitterly reproached himself that he had 
not lived up to his early resolve, and left this newspaper, rvhicli, 
although it had given him his chance in Fleet Street journalism, 
had caused him so much acute mental disquietude in the various 
assignments to ivhich he had been sent, culminating in the Bur- 
minster Trial, 


He had returned to Fleet Street from his native town feeling 
sick, not only w'ith his job, but with himself. He was torn with 
doubt: if he left the Banner, he iriight find it very difficult to get 
anotner job-men far more brilliantly gifted than himself had 
Known what It was to be out of work for months on end, so 
™ V and so few the jobs available. At the 
lew^ he felt he would have to 

Bickersdvhe the Banner — namely, 

Ja:ts Wlrittii Editor, and 
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contention was that he had not secured , the interview, with 
Maiid Latirherafter she had been acquitted. : 

■ Bickersd3’ke returned to this controversial subject now. 

“We are all very disappointed in j'ou, Farrar,”’ he snapped; 
‘Vour Latimer trial stuff was'verj’ bad, and on top of that, ,\'OU 
let us down over that interview wdth the woman.” 

“I have already tried to explain about that,” Tom replied; 
“Mrs. Slaney had been tied up with the Sunday Recorder under 
contract, and, as Sir Morrison Bent told me himself, she rvas not 
free to speak to any other newspaperman.” 

“Oh, to hell with that for an excuse !” retorted Bickersdyke 
savagely; “aren’t you supposed to be a reporter? You had a 
personal ‘pull’ with the woman — why, you actually' used to be a 
sweetheart of hers, didn’t you ? — and as a result you could have 
got anything out of her that you wanted. Don’t to’ to pull the 
wool over my ej’es.” 

“I don’t want to pull the wool over your eyes, Mr. Bickers- 
dyke,” he said; “all I want to do is to resign from the Banner." 

Well, it was out now, and he was glad. The suspense rvas 
over; he could breathe freely once again, something which he 
had not been able to do for the past ten days. Ever since, he 
had returned from Burminster, the atmosphere in the office had 
been so tense that he hated going into the place. 

Bickersdyke smiled. It was a smile full of meaning. It 
showed that he was satisfied. 

“Very well; I’ll instruct the cashier to give you three months’ 
salary, and then get out — j-ou’ve let the paper down and that’s a 
thing I can never forgive.” ‘ ' 

Two hours later, the usual afternoon Editorial Conference 
was taking place in the Banner Office. There were present the 
Editor, the News Editor, the Night-news Editor (who had just 
come on duty), the Chief Sub-editor, the Features Editor, the 
Chief Leader Writer and other lesser luminaries. The subject 
under immediate discussion was how the latest Maud Latimer story 
should be handled. The Banner’s Film Writer, a 3'oung woman 
of 26, had given a verbal account of the reception to the prospec- 
tive new film star, and the story had lost nothing in the sarcastic 
way she had told it. 

At the end, Bickersd3'ke had spoken. 
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murderess into a popular film-star— just' because she is a mur- 
deress?’ I.tell you, Bickersdykej here is a chance to run a cam- 
paign.which will give iis niofe publicity than anything we have- 
done for years! And, if you want any further reason, we can 
claira the credit of scotching this rotten scheme, -and at the same 
time get our own back on tlie Sunday Recorder." 

'Bickersdyke lit a fresh cigarette. 

“It’s an idea," he conceded; “jmu are proposing, I suppose,. 
Graham, that we let McHenry do a Special on the Front Page?” 

“That’s exactly what 1 do propose,” 

“Well, Whittier?” The Editor looked towards his left. 

■ • The Night-news Editor smiled. 

“You are a clever srvine, Loder. I hate your guts, as you 

know, but you are a cler'er swine Yes, Bickersdyke,” he went 

on, “you have my vote for it,” 

“And you, Willis?’’ turning to the Chief Sub-editor. 

“I am with you, too.” 

“Then it’s settled,” 

“But you realize, ail of you, I hope, that this will do us 
serious harm with the Cosmopolis people?” ventured the 
Adverlisir.c Manager. “They will refuse to advertise witli us 
any more — anJ the rest of the iilm companies may follow suit.” 

‘■Rot! Til L.an'i aftord to do without the Banner !" retorted 
Graham Lo ler. “With a cirl:■ula^lon of over two and a half 
millions a dn uo-v c,i:i liie;, atiord to stop advertising?” 

The rerp.lcitrant m^nd-jr of the Conference shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“I don’t see why I should always be the one to hold the 
bloody bahy.'” he ded.rred with ane.vpected heat, and, getting up 
abruptly from his se.i; at the table, lie flung himself out of the 
room. 


Ill 

Boyle McHenry was an Irishman. Also, he was a master of 
English prose. The trouble was~as he <vas apt to admit in his 
cups, which were frequent — he had pm his great gifts to a base 
purpose; instead of writing books which posterity would have 
acclaimed, he prostituted his pen, and became a hireling of 
popular journalism. 

He was getting on now, and the twenty years he had spent in 
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. , J PROTEST. 

By BOYLE McHENRY.^ ’ 

" In the name of milltoits of readers of this paper, I protest! 

I protest, first of all, against the nnbhishiitg shamelessness 
of a certain very famous American Film Company at having 
the audacity to endeavour to promote a woman %oho has so 
recently stood in the dock on a charge of murdering her 
husband, info a film star. The name of that woman I xoill not 
.mention, but it is on everybody's lips at the present time, 

I protest, secondly, against this colossal piece of bad taste, if 
only on the grounds that many talented young xvomen, whose 
good looks, acting ability and other qualities might very xvclt 
turn them into film stars if they had not been ruthlessly elbowed 
aside in order to make room for a woman whose sole attribute 
to screen fame xvould appear to be the publicity arising out of 
her recent appearance in the dock. True, the ivoman in ques- 
tion was acquitted of the grave charge she had to face, but, 
nevertheless, her exploitatiou in this xvay ( those of you who 
wish to he nauseated, as I am myself, should turn to Page One 
of this paper for farther details), is nothing short of scandalous. 

I protest, thirdly, because I consider that this woman should 
not be permitted to flaunt herself anymore in public, but should 
be allowed to sink back into the obsetirify from which she arose 
when charged 'with the murder of her husband. 

There rvas a lot more — but these were the salient points. 

He v.’ound up with the following words: 

Finally, if only in the name of Christian decency, I implore . 
the Film Company in question to reconsider their plans; but I 
also 'warn them, on behalf of the great masses for xchom 
1 have the honour to xvrite, that if they fail to take this 
• advice, such a storm of passionate indignation 'will arise that 
•any film in 'which this 'woman may appear 'will he uni'versally . 
banned and not only utterly banned bill utterly damned. 

The article fulfilled its purpose: it created the sensation that 
was anticipated. 

_ Millions of people read it at the breakfast table, in the train, 
.going to business, and in various offices. These included the 
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private saaclum of Iko Labin, European Manager of Cosnropoks 

_ He had scarcely scanned die first few 
tirade v.-hen he emitted an anguished yell. ^ 

came running into the 


His secretary 
office. 


-a spectacular blonde- 



paper on his desk. 


^ pojnlco to the ncv.*; 


His secretary, used to his idior.yncr.as:ts, pidred up t),e paper 
jediently. The first few -v.-ords v.-c.'e JJc.ne.ath * hr^r 

al:e up, her face blar.'-hrd. a ir ievouf. liioV I'hH 


obedie 
mal 

meant, not n.erdy to i.f- 
.Secretly, she- .synr a: 
but she iiad lie; ; 
in jii;; present p ■' 
be a hectic one. 

So, in coir.::.' •• 

“What a ’o'e. 
lilrely to !al:e a- •. : 
they? He can .-lop ' ■ 
got tlial boo!-;, bchi . 

Her em[i!o\cr .‘-•a 
on the point ot iia'. i; 

“Get Simon I cm 
telcplione. 

“Yes, Mr. Lab;n. 


Jev 
e.\ 

his h 

v.'cre keen and shifty. 


to 
r ; 


n 


aotwr, 
H.abin 
ijy to 


■aa ■ j c- r!:e. 

but, ti.en, r.oh'.::-. js 
j,oyie r.icI-Jenry v. ines, .a.m 
. ;r g; don't you rcuicml er ho-.v he 
V' •//:, banned la.st mojub?" 

:o ‘.ear at his collar and tie; he seemed 
a[,op!ectic fit. 

. ,” he managed to gasp, poiining to ilie 



v.'cre keen ana snmy. /Vsn oroli'- I'ilrr rv ■ 

looked after the interests of 
so far as its ramifications 


concerned, and he had i c had ; as^ru threugh a ru^^ 

Labm, still ^oo:--;ira . y p:.. j o-n-. p' t 

:ehekadren.o ^ 


cane a 
a chair. 


nd had sustained for 


Bv tliis tin-.e 


CHAPTER SEVEN ' , 

dishing UP THE DIRT 

maud LATIMER read the McHenry article whilst she was 
breakfasting in bed at the Gordon' Hotel. Her reaction 
was swift and overwhelming. Anyone coming upon her nnexpec- 
tedly at that moment would, without any knowledge of her pre- 
vious history, have summed her up as a very dangerous woman — 
me, in fact, who was not likely to stop at anything in order to 
atisfy her sense of revenge, or to obtain what she wanted in any 
(ther direction. 

Her chagrin was so. devastating that, after the first shock 
)f horrified surprise had passed, she pushed the breakfast tray 
)n to one side, jumped out of bed, and immediately started to 
Iress. She had to see about this at once. It was characteristic 
if the development of iier nature that ones she had tasted the 
ireliminary sweets of approaching film fame, she should fasten 
in to this new career with a tenacity that broolred no obstacle. , 
ft was just the same when she took the plunge into immorality 
until she accepted the overtures of Basil Leadbeater, sex had- 
aever played an important part in her life, but once she stepped, 
over the borderline, she did not count the cost. 

Pausing in her dressing, she took up the telephone receiver 
ly the side of the bed and got through to Hector Mclhvaine. ’ 
The latter was the solicitor who had put through the Sunday 
'Recovdev contract, and directly she had met him she decided that 
re was just the type of man to act for 'her once she was a free 
voman again. Mclhvaine was a stoutly-built, heavy-featured man 
)f fifty. He'eonveyed an impression of monumental strength. He 
lad ahabit'Tl^ith' women clients of patting them on the shoulder - 
•nd saying in effect: “ Now, don’t worry, little lady; leave it ail,- 
o me; I'll see you safely through this trouble." He was a hard 
rorker, and, when the occasion demanded it, entirely unscrupu- 
Dus in his tactics. It is doubtful if he vvould ^ve held the 
ppointment to the Sunday Recorder unless he had been willing 
3 deviate from the strict legal path when required. 
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The time was 10 a. m., and he had just entered his office m 
incoln’s Inn Fields when his new client’s message came through, 
e attended to it himself. Hector McIIwaine had an eye for a 
etty woman. ■ ' ■ 

He listened attentively to the excited voice at the other end, 
id then said soothingly: “Now, you mustn’t excite yourself, 
;ar lady. Just because some stupid journalist has dared to 
rite this article, it doesn’t mean that all your hopes are ruined. 
;mp into a taxi,” he went on in a slightly sharper tone, and 
ime round to the office. We will have a little talk first and then 
> and see this Labin fellow.” 

“It won’t affect the contract, will it?” he was asked. 

“Of course not!” was the reply. 

“Because I’ll fight him tooth and nail — the dirty little Jewl” 

The solicitor smiled as Jie heard the receiver being pushed 
ick viciously on to its hook. Women! Well, if there were no 
omen, there would be very little litigation. Plow would the 
vorce lawyers get a living without women, for instance? 

His client arrived within ten minutes — she must have got 
to a taxi straightaway — and burst into his private room 
ithout ceremony. 

“I’ve been thinking,” she started at once, "is there anything 
jellous in that article?” 

He waved her to a chair. 

“You must try to be patient, dear lady; I haven’t had time to 
ad it j'et. We don’t have the Banner in this office, but,” tr 3 dng 
I soothe her again with a wave of his hand, “I’ve sent out for a 
)py. Ah!” as the door opened, “here it is now.” 

He pushed over the silver box on his desk, but she refused a 
garette. 

“I’ll go through this very carefull) 7 please sit down there,” he 
lid, pointing to the chair beside his desk. 

This time she consented, and for the next 5~c minntes norh- 
ig was heard but the sound of the soh'dror occasionally clearing 
is throat. She could gather nothinn from tee exnression on 
is face; this remained unreadable. 

At last) when she thougnt he hg/l come to an end. saf= lo'^t 
er patience. ‘ “ 

“Well, can I sue him for libel r~shecenmnce*' 

He shook his head. “ 
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“3Sio.” ■ ' . , . -■ • ' ' ■ 

' “Why not?” she asked passionately. • • - L' ' 

“Becaus.e, my dear Miss Latimer, the Banner would not have 
pnnted anything that was libellous. .1 may as well tell you now that 
xio newspaper prints a line of .matter these days that ^ has not 
been most carefully scrutinized by a number of qualified legal 
men 

“But it must be libellous,” she persisted; “look at the foul 
things he has said about me! Although I have been acquitted, he 
actually calls me a ‘murderess.’ ” 

Again the heavy head was shaken. 

, “There’s no ground for an action. Miss Latimer, 1 can assure 
you ; if there were, I wouldn’t lose a moment. As a matter of 
fact, I should rather like to be able to sue the Banner for libel — 
but this,” picking up the paper, “is not the time to do it. No,” 
he continued, rising from his chair and smoothing his waistcoat 
over his ample torso, “the better plan is for you to come with me 
and see this Labin fellow. No doubt he is expecting us.” 

They were received by the spectacular blonde secretary. 

“What name, please?” she enquired haughtily. 

“You know who I am very well 1” angrily retorted Maud 
Latimer before Mcllwaine could say a word; “go in there,” point- 
ing to the door of Ike Labin’s private room, “and tell Mr. Labin 
that Miss Latimer and her solicitor are here.” 

“Oh, very well,” drawled the S.B., and, swajdng her hips 
provocatively, she walked away. 

“She knew me very well ! Why did she pretend that I was a 
stranger?” Maud snapped at Mcllwaine. 

The latter frowned. 

"I don’t like the look of this,” he replied. “It seems to me tha 
Labin is trying to put over a fast one.” 

"You mean he’s tiying to rat on us?” 

“I shouldn’t be surprised.” 

The spectacular blonde reappeared. 

“Mr. Labin is very busy. Miss Latimer, but he can give you 
just five minutes.” 

“He’ll give me as much time as I -want — and yon can go back 
and tell him so.” 

But now Hector Mcllwaine took command. 


! 
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"You tell him, Simon,” said Labin, looking at his solicitor. 

Levihsky stopped in the act of lighting a cigar, ^ 

"Surely you’re not trying to frighten us, Mac?" he .said, a 

rraftv smile on his full lips. _ ' , . 

“Frighten youl Certainly hot ! We have just come here for 

infor^tion^ can give you that,” was the reply; “and the first item 
to be supplied is that this article”— here he took up a copy of the 

Qanucr ^“is likely to have the most damaging effect on Miss 

Latimer’s proposed career as a film actress. As a man of the 
world, and as a recognized expert on newspaper publicity, you 
will appreciate that, I have no doubt.” ; 

“I intend to deal with the Banner in my own good time,” 
was ’the answer ; “what I want to do at the moment is to inform 
you that Miss Latimer expects the contract she .signed in your' 
office yesterday morning to be honoured to the final letter." 

Ike Labin coughed. He looked again at his solicitor. 

“Circumstances not only alter cases, but even contracts, 
Mac,” remarked Simon Levinsky. 

“For God’s sake, don’t call me 'Mac,’ ” replied the Scotsman, ' 
relaxing his guard for a moment ; “but tell me, Levinsky, what 
do you exactly mean by that ? Are you suggesting that you don’t 
intend to honour the contract ?” ' . 

The other shrugged his shoulders. 

“I'm afraid we shall soon be powerless in the matter.” 

“It’s only fair to tell you that if you don’t, by God, I’ll sue 
you !” 


“I’m sorry to hear you say that. Labin, have you got a c< 
of the contract by you ?” 

With the alacrity he displayed in producing it,, one mi 
well have supposed that the film impresano had carefully pla 
a copy on his desk beforehand. In any case, after a brief im; 
nary fumbling amongst his papers, he held up a legal-look 
document. 

"You might look at Clause 17, Mcllwaine,” smiled Levins 

Mcllwaine concealed his anger. He, shrewd old legal fox 
re knew himself to be, bad been outwitted. He should hi 
ought still harder against that damnable clause being includ 
^e could see that now. At the time the contract had been dn 
id he had not foreseen the hidden danger in the simple-looki 



CHAPTER EIGHT - ■ . 

SHOW BUSINESS'- 

I 

Banner campaign increased iti ferocity. whole 

1- weeh— which is a long time for any newspaper to “run" one 
subject, however pet it is— it fulminated against the "bad taste,” 

• as it put it, of turning a woman who had been charged with 
murdering her husband into a public entertainer. Letters conti- 
nued to pour into the office in ever-increasing volume — one day 
no fewer than 30,000 arrived, it was reported — and long before 
the end of the week, Maud Latimer realized that she had lost. 
Indeed, she knew now she had been defeated even before she had 
started to give battle. 

But she would not have been true to herself if this check, 
serious as it was, had not stimulated her to a yet greater effort. 
The virus had entered her system ; if she could not get into the 
Show Business (she had now adopted the slang term of the 
Entertainment World) by one door, she would enter it by another. 
It wanted careful planning, but she was convinced she could do 
it. What was more, she was determined to do it. She had her 
back to the wall, but hadn’t she proved already she was a fighter ? 

The Chester Grill was crowded with its customarj' clientele. 
The Chester Grill was the London equivalent of the famous 
Twentj'-One Restaurant in New York ; that is to say, it attracted 
distinguished novelists, playwrights, film stars, play producers, 
film producers, and the various magnates of the Show Eusiness.- 
They all congregated about midnight in order to scratch each 
other’s backs, and whisper slanderous gossip out of the corners 
of their mouths. To the mordant student of human nature, it 
was a richly-satisfying spectacle. 

The company this evening was especially eclectic. This was 
not surprising since most of them had come on from what had 
been expected to prove a very distinguished First Night, but had 
turned out, as so often happened, to be a pronounced “flop." As 
the author in question was perhaps the most famous playrvright 
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of a former generation, congratulations were almost universal . 
the “knockers" were in cxcelsis. The dissenting element consis- 
ted of a small group in one corner of the Grill composed of the 
Manager, the producer of the play, and the two disconsolate 
backers. They received many condolences — practicallj’’ all ot 

them insincere. _ • i i.- 

At precisely five minutes past midnight, a striking-looKing 
young woman of outstanding beauty entered alone. As women 
did not go unaccompanied to the Chester Grill, her entrance 
would have excited comment in any case, but w'hen the whisper 
spread : “It's the Latimer woman — ^jmu knotv, the niuraeress 
person,” practically all conversation hushed, and, amidst an 
almost spellbound silence, the newcomer walked to a table on 
which the sign “Reserved” had been placed. 

Apparently quite oblivious of the sensation she tyas causing, 
the woman sat down at the small table — it was one intended for 
only two persons — and, picking up the menu, studied it with w lat 
seemed well-bread ease. Then, with a waiter expec^ 

tantly with pencil a.nd pad, she selected a number of dishes, an 
sat back, surveying the scene as though this was a second 1 irst 
Night. 

Maud Latimer — for it was she — found it not only amusing 
but exciting. It was exactly as she had pictured the scene. I'or 
nearly a week now, she had been anticipating this very moment. 

She ha.d schemed it all out. If she wished to fulfil her ambi- 
tion — that was (o get into the Show Business, and this she was 
determined upon at no matter ivhat cost — she knew she v. ould 
have to go where “show” people met. And not the nft-ratt like 
Ike Labin, but the real Upper Crust: the men uho actually 
engaged actors and actresses; the men who either lea&ed or 
owned theatres ; the men who wrote the plays on commission for 
famous actors and actresses — all those, in short, who realK pulled 
the strings. 

It h.ad meant hard work. To begin with, she had to hate the 
right clothes. Formerly, she had dressed neatly, but in a more 
or less middle-class fashion; but now, she went in a hired Rolls 
Royce to the most distinguished couturiere in Mat'fair. Madam 
Schempi was a genius. She had risen from practically nodiing 
to owning four big establishments in Paris, New York, Havana 
and London. At the moment she was in London — -and, by a 
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fortunate chance for Maud, she was at 997 Brook Street, when 
'thehiredRolls-Roycedrewup. _ 

It was. an' excited assistant who told her the news. . , 

“Madam,” this girl said, “who do you think is coming into 
thie salon? The Latimer woman — ^you know, the one who was 
charged with murdering her husband and got away with it !’’ 

Helene Schempi was a woman first and a dressmaker, after- 
wards. Perhaps that was why she had achieved such an extra- 
ordinary success. At any rate, she was intrigued by the informa- 
tion. ■ In her early days in Paris, she often used to visit the 
Underworld, accompanied by a male friend, and since coming to 
London, she had pursued her further enquiries into the world’s 
criminal quarters. ' Now that she was actually about to meet a 
woman who had narrowly escaped being hanged, she felt herself 
thrilling at the prospect. ' 

“If she wants anything, bring her to me,” she ordered. 

“■Very well. Madam.” 

Thus it was that when the new customer stated her desire to 
be “dressed by Schempi,” the famous couturiers was gracious- 
ness itself. 

“1 shall be most happy,” she said. “Madam is just my type. 
She will do justice to my creations. Already, I can see ” 

“You needn't be afraid of not being paid,” said the visitor 
bluntb'. “My Bank is the Eastminster, and if you care to ring 
through to the Strand Branch, I think they will satisfy you about 
that.” 

The couturiere shrugged her thin shoulders. 

“Money is necessary — but with an artist like myself it is not 
the first essential. And now suppose you tell me exactly what 
you want ?” 

Maud remained in the Brook Street establishment for nearly 
two hours. It was perhaps the most fascinating two hours of her 
life so far. Her order had amounted to nearly £500, but she felt 
that the money was being well spent. And, after all, she had still 

over £20,000 to call upon She was out to conquer, and she 

must go into the fight properly equipped. 

She was wearing at the Chester Grill the first of the Schempi 
creations — an evening frock of dark blue velvet so simply cut 
md yet so artistically designed, that every woman in the . room 
mew that the newcomer was *‘Schempi dressed.” 
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Amongst those v.’ho kept looking at Maud Latimer vras 
Laidley Mortimer. In spite of his name, Mortimer v;as a 
Hebrew, He had once been a box-office attendant in the same 
theatre which he now owned — the Majestic. A man of forty, 
eight, he had achieved his success by a combination of qtiick- 
wittedness, real //nfr for the Theatre, a reasonable absence of 
scrupulous dealing and a succession of lucky “hits." Three 
plays in succession had filled his theatre for as many years. 

But, as Show Business sometimes brings easy money (when 
one is fortunate), so it brings corresponding heavy losses when 
the luck turns. Mortimer's star had been descending for some 
time; the last three plays he had produced had ail died vrithin a 
few nights. People were already asking if lie was “through." 

At the moment, he was in a black mood. Mot only was his 
business luck out, but Ins pcisonal affairs were in Queer Street. 
The actress who had been his mistress for the past six months — 
a woman he had loved as sincerely as any man of his type could 
be expected to love a woman — had gone over to a rival producer ; 
as a matter of fact, she was now sitting with tins man — David 
Templemore — only three tables away 1 

Mortimer, consequently, was in a dancerous emotional state. 
A man of quick impulses and sudden violent passions, he v.as 
capable of anything that night. 

His companion, a well-known a<tor, rei ognirmu the '-nr', 
wisel}' kept silent. He, too, had been attiai ted li\- t; e ‘ ’ ' 

the beautiful stranger, and had remarked tc iiitr.-el; : ■ ' ' 

theatrical manager's eyes had turned in that ture. •i c- 
He tvas, therefore, not very suitciM'd ' ■ n M 
a W’aiter for the loan of a pern il and a "ad, 
on a piece of paper which he tore ofi to • i ' 

“Take that to the lady sittnifT .'’.h '. ’ • 

said to the man. , 

The actor still said nothinc. i' ' , 

any comment, there would i-.iM 

Mortimer was not in the n’.oi. in: ' '• 

A minute later Maud Latin. • 

These ran ; ,, 

Could you call at m\ qV.-n . 
day) ? 
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This brief uiessage was signed by -a man she knew to- be the 
owner of a famous- theatre. , ^ 

, Looking up, she caught Mortimer s eye. 

, . She smiled— and, nodded,' . ' 

- Laidley Mortimer looked at his visitor with, slumberous but 
keenly-appraising eyes as she sat down. She had kept the 
appointment to the minute. That was a good sign— it showed 

she was keen. , 

“You found your way here all right, then, Miss Latimer ?" he 
started, giving her the name by which he had. heard she liked to 
be known. ■ ^ 

She smiled at him across the few feet of space that separated 
them. 

“It doesn’t take much intelligence to find the office of one of 
■ the most famous theatrical managers in London, Mr. Mortimer,” 

, . she replied. ; 

He had been about to light a cigar — the first of the day — 
when, overcome by a sudden fit of good manners, he thrust the 
^ temptation away from him, shutting down the lid of the cedar- 
wood box. 

“Thank you for a very nice compliment,” There was a 
brief silence, fie eyed her again. She might be a murderess — 
he didn't care if she were — but she was an astonishingly attrac- 
tive woman ; and nothing ivould content him until he had slept 
with her. But first he had to know' e.xactly what w'as in her mind- 
I dare sa)- you were surprised when I sent you tliat note at 
the Chester Grill last night, Miss Latimer ?” 

She shrugged. 

“Nothing surprises me very much. But I felt flattered.” 

“Why ?” 

-Because,” leaning forward, and giving him the full benefit 
of the beauty w'hich siie knew was the real cause of her being 
there that morning, “I want to go on the stage. That may 
sound amusing to }'ou — how' many times you must have heard it 
in the course of your career ! — but entirely w'ithout experience as 
l am, I really believe I can act. I have already' had qne great 
disappointment, but I am determined to go on. If I can’t get 
on the screen, I will get on the stage — as a matter of fact, I 
would prefer the stage.” 
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, riiis was extremely interesting. In the. ordinary way — that 
was to say, if the spealcer had been an ordinary woman — lie 
would probabb' have made some caustic comment, reaching out 
to press the bell on his desk and getting the tiresome creature- 
out of his room as quickly as possible, afterwards soundly 
berating his secretary for allowing her to get past the outer office. 

_ But the present situation was entirely different. For one 
thing, he was determined to possess this woman as quickly as 
possible — the very sight of her set his blood tingling — and for 
another, there might be something in what she said. Barred from 
nie screen, as the result of the BcMucr’s screaming hysteria, would 
Public Opinion also bar her from the Theatre ? That was the 
point. In any case, he was intrigued. 

You’ve been frank with me, Miss Latimer, and I am going 
to be frank with you,” he said, returning look for look. “You’ve 
been good enough to describe me as one of the best-known 
theatrical managers in London. That’s true. But what is also 
true is that at the moment my luck seems dead out. I don’t know 
if j’our interest in the stage has lasted very long, but if it has, 
you 11 probably remember that my last three plays have been 
unsuccessful. Ihat means that I have lost a considerable 
amount of monej' — practically all my available capital, in fact. 
Oh, ' he went on, smiling, “you mustn’t think that bec.ause my 
name has been on the pla}' bills for so many years as a Man.agvr 
that I am a rich man. Nothing of the sort. Not many managers 
are these days. It’s quite different from thirty or forty yoats 
ago when there was less competition and when the Titeatre was 
much belter organized. Then, very sound fortm'.rs — r'antanos 
in those days, at least — could be made in the Theatrr. Xa'”a.‘.'.i^ 
most of us managers have to depend for our nroanrta'n a.rs.s — 
and damned heavy thej’ are, let me tell you — an rrarass 
backers ; financiers, in short. I dare s.ay you --.m - arar-ng 
why I m telling you all this,” he broke off sniaan y- 
She gave him an honest repl 3 % 

^ J'm very interested. Go on; please. ' 

Thank j’ou.” He was beginning rc kka rats ■''aman. arsax; 
altogether from the plu’sical yen he hr.a far aar. aae as aa 
entirely different type from Sybil Haiksasiar. ras as— sss ~aa 
had rccentlj’- left him for a rival prcdaaar. “V. . aaa a reaara 

— and I shouldn’t have written to r'ca las: araa: r - aaaa r aLaa 
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Nc 


-vou oh sight, Miss Latimer — I’m inclined to be honest, 
that I nose as a particularly good specimen of the human race- 
whois^these days?— but between friends, and I ^ope ai 
going to be friends, I always believe in cards, on. the tab! 

Don’t you ?" „ 

- “I do. That’s why I like your frankness. 

1 .Now we understand each other, and I want yc 
to believe that anything Isay to you is entirely above-boar 
Consequently, when I teU you that at the moment I don’t kno 
which way to turn for money (my usual professional backe: 
■have got temporary cold feet !), please believe that it’s the truth 
“How much money do you want?’’ The words had slipped oi 
ibefore she reaUzed what she had said; but now she had utten 
them, she had no regret. During the early part of the Trial, si 
had sustained her fortitude and kept her confidence by picturii 
the life she would lead on the French Riviera on the £20,000 th: 
. would come to her directly the Law set her free; but the riotii 
newspaper-publicity that had accompanied her acquittal bt 
made this mental vision pale and sink into insignificance, SI 






could no longer picture herself living in some shabby pension, 


even second-class hotel (the income from the £20,000, even whe 
securely invested, would only jdeld her a few hundreds a year : 
these days of ruinous taxation); no, she was destined for bigg 
nnd better things than that. The virus of notoriety, now that 
had entered her system, could not be expelled. She wanted 
continue in the fierce blaze of the limelight. That was why si 
had made the last remark. 

Mortimer reached out and took her hand. She suffered if 
remain in his clasp. He made no attempt to fondle the soft fles 
anyone who did not know the man would have said that it w, 
.an instinctive act of friendship. That, and nothing more. 

“It will surprise you, my dear, to know how many' millio: 
of pounds have been lost in theatrical speculation,” he said. 

“Is that meant as a warning ?” 

“I’ni speaking as a friend. I didn’t ask you here 
try to interest you in some get-rich-quick investment in n 
Theatre. That wmuld have been a pretty low-dov,m trick in n 
opinion.” 

Gently — so gently that the movement could not be taki 
amiss—she w’ithdrew her hand from his. 
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aloBK Bond Street iooking kt the shops, shall I ' 

• ■ “That will be fine,” he returned- + r . i ' 

Taidley Mortimer was mot .a^ sentimentalist; he was a 
oredatdry and .'unscrupulous, but ‘now as his eyes 
rested on ’the graceful figure walking up and down his office, the 
sualist becanie'merged into the man of the Theatre. For 
Mortimer was undoubtedly -that; right back from his earliest 

■beginnings, he had had his dreams and seen his visions. All 
these had centred on producing his own shows in the 'West End 
of London. And, by a combination of luck, native genius and 
relentless hard work, he had finally achieved bis desire. Unlike 
many of his contemporaries, he had -a real flair for the Theatre; 
-indeed, he had been known occasionally to risk thousands of 
pounds of his own money in order to put on a play that appealed 
to him artistically but which he knew would only achieve 
■commercial success by a most amazing fluke. 

He had always been willing to back his judgment. Until the 
recent run of phenomenal bad luck, this had served him well. 
Once he bad promoted a girl with only a few lines to speak, to 
take over at short notice the principal role in that amazing 
success, A Duchess Must Live — and that same night, Stella 
Trant, the girl in question, had become a star. What was more, 
she had never looked back; she was now in America under the 
management of Oscar Hammersfeld, earning two thousand 
■dollars a week playing the lead in It Is Only My Way, 

This Latimer girl ! Shelving all thought of his physical desire 
•for the moment, he tried to estimate whether, as a result of relent- 
less tuition, she could be turned into an actress within a few 
weeks. She had beauty of face and figure and grace of movement. 
Her voice, too, was low and distinctive, although there was a 
trace of commonness in it. But that could be eradicated, of 
■course. 


Suddenly, he came to a decision. 

“That'll do— don’t tire yourself, my dear. Now sit down 
again. Thank you very much,” as she complied. 

“I’m going to be quite honest with you,’’ he went on; “if I ‘ 
weren’t, I shouldn’t be your friend. You tell me you’re really 
been on getting on the stage. You tell me also that you’d be 
prepared to work hard; night and day, if needs be. Well, you’ll 
have to work night and day. If I may say so. you are an extre- 
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mely attractive young woman,- but I could go out into the streets 
of London any day and put my liand on a thousand attractive 
young v/omen — you must know that." 

lier manner hardened. 

“Well?” she almost snajiped. 

“Now, don’t get cross with me; you mustn’t lose your temper. 
Tempers in the Theatre gel lost quickly enough witlioin our 
quarrelling before ever we m.ake a start. The point I am trying 
to malce is this: that, although you have certain e?;tcrnrtl advan. 
tages, that doesn't make you an actress. An actress is born; 
but, occasionally, she can be made. I believe in your case that 
you may have a natural dramatic ability which only requires 
proper tuition to be brought out. Hut you mustn't think, my 
dear, that you can become a star overnight: you will have to start 
at the bottom, as it were, and work upwards.” 

“I should be prepared to do that.” 

“Good! Now, if I may say so, you're being a sensible girl. 
And there is this question of your name, .\ga)n, you see, I'm 
being entirely honest — almost brutal, in fact. That film con. 
tract you had with the Cosmopolis people fell through because of 
the Banner corapaign, I take it?” 

“Yes,” she said between clenched teeth; “and my fool of a 
solicitor was afraid to bring an action.” 

“No doubt he was a wise man. Newspapers don’t print 
things these days which bring them within sight of the Law 

Courts; they are too careful And now to continue what I was 

saying: I don’t think it would be advisable for you to start your 
stage career under ‘Maud Latimer.’ Later, perhaps, if you were 
still keen on it ” 

“I am. After all, it’s my name — and I h.ave done nothing to 
sully it.” 

Mentally he cursed her for being such a fool. Hadn’t s’-.e 
any sense? Didn’t she realize that in hundreds of _thc;:s.vrd-i c: 
respectable middle-cla 
nothing short of anatli 

But he thought it 

“Yes, my dear, bu 
even the Censor might 
we want people to co; 

"All right; I leave 
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arm, and under this persuasion, the former reporter got to his 

feet. . ■ ■ • 

“We can get a taxi in Piccadilly, ’ said the older man — and! 
led the way out of the Green Park. 

Huribut waited until the meal was over — he was glad to see 
that his young guest had so far forgotten his former uneasiness as 
to be able to eat heartily — and now that they were in the book- 
lined study leading off from the dining-room, and were sitting 
opposite each other in two easy-chairs before a cheerful fire, ha 
passed over a box of cigars. 

“You're not in a hurry, I hope ?” 

-Farrar shook his head. 

“No— there is nothing for me to do,” he replied bitterly. 

The playwright waited. He knew that the information h( 
wanted to ge't would come to him only if he were patient. Anc 
presently this surmise proved correct : Farrar began to talk. 

“I feel a swine, Mr. Huribut, and if I had had any manner! 
at all, 1 should have replied to your two letters. Yes, the; 
were forwarded to me all right, but I was ashamed- 


“That’s nonsense," came the comment ; “I don’t know yoi 
very \\ ell yet — I hope we shall become much belter friends ii 
the near future — but I’m quite sure that you’ve done nothing o 
which you need to be ashamed. And even if you had, who am 
to cast a stone ? Why, my dear boy, if I sat down in cold blooi 
and recalled some of the things / did when I was your age, 
should be aghast. Youth is the natural time for folly; don’t forge 
that.” The words seemed to have a heartening effect upon hi 
listener. 

I d better tell you all that’s happened to me since I saw yoi 
last,” he said. “Directly I got back to the office— I was still o. 
the Baimcr then, you know — I was given the job of going dow: 
to Burminster and reporting the Latimer-Leadbeater Murde 
Trial.” 

The playwright nodded. 

“Yes, 1 read your stuff in the Banner.” 

“It was a rotten assignment. You see,” speaking mor 
slowly now, that girl represented my first love-affair.” 

doesn’t maUer" ‘ 

“Oh, I want to tell 


you everything now I’ve started. I ima 
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pined that I was hard-boiled enough to face anything, thanks to 
feveral months’ work in Fleet Street, but when it came to repor-- 
tinn that Trial, I went- through hell. ■ The paper -thought I d let. 
them down ; no doubt I did;-, so when I got, back to the office, 
they didn’t make things .too pleasant for me. In the end. I • 
couldn’t stick it any longer— and so I resigned. Resigned’ is 
■perhaps the wrong .word ; they would have sacked me, in any 
case ; I've no doubt about that. And, to suit their own ends, 
they spread the yarn in Fleet Street that they'd sent me packing 
at a moment’s notice." ■ ■ 

“Dirty ■ business — but, then, the Bcrnncr isn’t a particularly 
clean paper, is it ? It’s the old story, anyway ; I had to face the 
same sort of thing when I was in Fleet Street. Go on ; what 


happened then ?’’ 

“■Vi^ell, 1 was so fed up with the whole business — with Life 
'generally, as a matter of fact — that I left Tow’n the next day. I 
didn’t know where to go or what to do ; the only thing I was 
■(determined about was not to try to get another job as a reporter. 
I was fed up with Fleet Street." 

"I can understand that.” 

“I w’ent dowm to Midhurst in Sussex. I’d always heard it 
was a pleasant little torvn, tucked away amidst the hills, and 
there I found a couple of rooms in a working-man’s cottage. I 
hadn't much money — practically nothing beyond the three 
months' salary I’d got when they gave me the boot — and so I 
knew I’d have to be careful. For the first week I just walked 
about, trying to stabilize myself and my thoughts. The fact that 
I scarcely spoke to a soul except my landlady during that first 
week no doubt helped ; at any rate, after about ten days or so, 
I felt I wanted to write again.” 


Hurlbut smiled. 

'"Work is always the best panacea for worry — the longer you 
live, the more you’ll realize that, Tom,” calling the reporter by 
his Christian name for the first time. “What did you write ■?” 

“The dog must return to its vomit," was the answer ; “I 
didn t know what else to write but articles for newspapers. 
They were all returned.” 

,. Feeling that there was something more for him to hear, 
Hurlbut put a question. 

“What about your old ambition to write plays?” 
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■ "Oil, I was not such a damn fool as to attempt anything of 

that sort, hut I did start on a novel. i i. i r ' 

Farrar laughed like a man who had become completely dis- 
illusioned, „ ^ , ,1 

“I suppose it was a legend in Fleet Street when you were there, 

just the same as it is now, that every sacked reporter is going to 
earn a fortune by writing fiction ? 

Hurlbut disregarded the gibe. • 

“A novel, eh ?" he returned cheerfully ; that sounds interest- 
ing. How much have you done?” 

"About fifty thousand words— but it’s quite hopeless. I shall 
tear it up.” 

The playwright spoke sharply. 

“You damn young fool, you’ll do nothing of the kind! How do 
you know it's hopeless ? Where is the stuff ?” 

"In my bag in the hall. I came up to town to-day to show it 
to a publisher who has been fool enough to say he’ll read it,” 

Hurlbut pointed towards the door. 

"I'm going to read it first,” he said. 

"^Yoif / But you’d be bored.” 

“Let me be the best judge of that; go and get your manuscript. 

I won’t promise to read the whole of it, but I can tell you tvithin 
the first twenty minutes whether the stuff is any good or not. 
And if it IS any good, I’ll take it along myself to Hurlinghams’, 
the firm who publishes rny plays.” 

Tom opened his mouth in astonishment, Hurlinghatns’ rvere 
perhaps the most successful publishing house in London. It was 
a small firm, but everything that bore their imprint was certain 
of a discriminating public. He could scarcely believe his ears. 

“Why are you taking all this trouble?” he heard himself ask- 
ing. 

Hurlbut flicked the ash off his cigar. 

"Do you really want to know?” he replied. 

‘‘Yes— I feel 1 ought not to v/aste your time.” 

I’m not a very good hand at v/asting time. If I didn’t think 
you were rvorth it, you wouldn’t be here now. I can assure you. 
But, somehow, I feel that you are, my boy~and you haven’t for- 
gotten, have you, that Billy Burnside is one of my nreat^st 
friends ? Go and get that manuscript." ^ &reat-st 
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Tom’s mga-i ^^3.^ long been' smoked. But, he continued to sit 
motionless in his chair. He %vas afraid to move, lest the spell be 
broken. He watched fascinatedly the playwright reading rapidly 
each typewritten page before throwing it to the floor. Over an 

hour had passed— and still Hurlbut read on. 

■ Twenty minutes later, the last page was on the floor. The 

playwright looked across at him. 

“I don’t know, much .about novel-writing,” he said, and^^each 
word was like an icy hand laid upon the listener’s heart ; “so 1 
fell you,' Tom, whether it’s going to be a good book or 


ar.spoke out of the bitterness of his soul. 

en chuck the muck on the fire!” , . 

Ibut shook his head. 

u’re too impetuous, my boy; if you’re not careful that will 
1 into serious trouble one day, but, in the meantime, I’m 
) give you my real opinion about this,” pointing to the pile 
vritten sheets resting on the carpet to the right of his 
air. “It’s not muck; it’s damn good stuff.” 

,t ” 


.n’t you wait to hear what I’ve got to say ? I tell you it's 
ood stuff. Whatever its fate as a novel may be, there is 
storj’ — even in the part I have just read — the plot of a 
pod play — a first-rate melodrama.” 
ling stupefied, Tom this lime did exercise the required 
e. And he had his reward. 

you would care to collaborate with me, Tom, I think 
1 us we could make quite a good job of it. And as it hap- 
ibb, who runs the Coventry Theatre, rang me up only this 
g to say that he would be prepared to produce anything I 
et him have within the next six weeks. It will be a rush 

; if you’re willing to give the necessary time " 

I, my Godl” exclaimed Farrar. 


m 

oours of an extraordinary kind were going round the West 
nd by the West End in this particular connection is meant 
:rent habitats of those catering for, and living on. Show 
:s. It is true that extraordinary rumours are the breath of 
uch folk; they are part of their everyday ^existence ; but 
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these particular specimens created far more than usual concern. 
For the gist of them all was that Laidley Mortimer must have 
gone off his head. For what other explanation was possible? 
Here, reduced to mere words, was the gossip referred to; Laidley 
Mortimer had agreed to put on a piece in which the star part was 
to be played by a woman who was not merely an entirely un- 
known actress, but who was none other than Maud Latimer, the- 
acquitted murderess barred from the screen! 

Diligent enquiries showed that the stories were true. This 
was sensational, but the facts behind the gossip were more sensa- 
tional still. 

The truth w'as that, in the short space of a month, Maud 
Latimer had secured a complete domination over her new lover. 
Laidley Mortimer was crazy about her ; nothing else in his life 
mattered; he proved a willing slave to any of her whims no matter 
how extravagant the latter were. 

And some of these were certainly extravagant. 

During the first few days of the rehearsal of Richard Arden’s 
new play, the woman who had already put down £200 of her own 
money, and was prepared to put down a great deal more, remai- 
ned comparatively unobtrusive. But she was merely waiting 
‘ her chance. Already planning a fresh campaign, she proved 
that at this early stage she had fallen a victim to the insidious 
back-biting atmosphere of the Theatre. She took every oppor- 
tunity — and these were many — of filling Mortimer’s mind with 
' prejudice against the actress he had selected for the chief rd/e, 
Rosamund Leigh had not been on the stage for over ten years 
^ without being aware of what was taking place, and on the fourth 

> morning she stopped her traducer in the empty auditorium and 

i'5 challenged her. 

"I don't know exactly what your game is, but if you don’t 
•“ want one hell of a row, you’ll stop whispering things behind my 

back, you rotten bitch'. That’s all I have to say." With that, she 

turned on her heel and walked away. 

Maud was furious. She would have liked to follow the woman 
and engaged in a slanging match before the whole company, but 
i/e;! Rosamund Leigh had been too quick for her. 
jfjtl But that night, after a very tiring day’s rehearsal, she tackled 
Mortimer again. 

ili'* ' 
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"Life is Like That." Mr. Richard Arden, who has hac 

so many successes in the London Theatre during the past fev 
years, deserves this time the public sympathy. Hts latest pieci 
(presented by Mr. Laidley Mortimer jit the Majestic Theatre las 
night), containing, as it does, the usual number of bright line 
and clever stage situations of an Arden play, was ruined las 
night by a variety oj reasons. Foremost amongst these must b 
placed a singularly unfortunate piece of casting in the leadin, 
role : Maud Latimer, who essayed the part, is, we believe, i 
newcomer to the stage. She has beauty of face and figure, < 
fair speaking voice and a graceful pose, but it was obvious fron 
last night's performance that she has no knowledge whatever o. 
stage technique. Added to this blunder on the part of th 
management, it must be stated that the production left much b 
he desired. The audience became sharply divided at the fall o. 
the final curtain, and there were some regrettable scenes on th{ 
part of the occupants of the cheaper seats. Altogether a sat 
evening, 

(ID ^ . 

"Man's Enemy," produced at the Coventry Theatre las 

night, scored such a substantial success that even a playwrigh 
so experienced in stage triumphs as Mr, Raymond Hurlbut mus 
have felt gratified. But not all the credit for an outstandin, 
evening s entertainment — this piece is a melodrama of the ver[ 
best typfi — goes to Mr. Hurlbut; for on this occasion he took < 
collaborator. The latter, Mr. Tom Farrar, was not long ago t 
Fleet Street reporter. But even if Mr. Farrar had only < 
minor Part in the writing of "Man's Enemy," he should he abl 
to look forward confidently to a successful career as a dramatist 

U e congratulate him on making such a hafPy debut as a write 
for the Stage. 

"Man's Enemy' is a triumph ; it should pack the Coventr 
1 neatre for months to come. 


The whole of Theatrical London read these notices - 
dtfterenl people reacted in different ways pSio 

knockers," whose sole object in life was lo spSrd gtoom t 
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atempt. ^ 
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printed), Maud curtly ordered Laidley Mortimer on the telephone 

■■ to come over and see her at once. r ■, 

When the manager arrived, he looked as though he had not 
slept the previous night. This was the truth. Too la,te, he 
realized where his infatuation had led him-— to the very brink of 

ruin. No one would have any further faith in his judgment after 

this debacle — every dramatists’ agent in town would refuse to 
send him a script that was any good — and, so far as the play- 
going public was concerned, this fourth failure in a row would 
keep them away from anything he might put on. 

So this was the End. And he owed it all to his sensual folly- 
He had bartered his professional reputation for a woman’s body. 
It had been a beautiful body, it was true — but that didn’t alter 
the argument; there were thousands of women’s bodies to be 
bought in London, but only a man who had temporarily lost all 
his senses would consider losing a lifetime’s reputation for any 
one of them. 


As a result of these thoughts, he had got out of the taxi at the 
door of the flat in a black and bitter mood. And, when he stood 
face to face with the woman who had brought him min, he 
carried the battle into the enemy’s camp. 

"Well,” he snapped, "you asked for it— and, by God, you’ve 
got it!” He turned his eyes from her face to the pile of news- 
papers lying crumpled on the floor. 

She, too, wasted no words. 


Get out of here', she cried ; “you’re cad enough, like those 
Jmned critics, to blame it all off on me! I’ll see you damned yet, 
the whole lot of you! Get out of here!” she cried once more "I 
never want to see your ugly face again!” 

SmUh! hawlrter Alfred 



CHAPTER NINE 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
I 

rpoM FARRAR read the final words and placed the script 
1 on the arm of his easy-chair. 

Burnside was the first to speak. 

“I don’t pretend to be an expert on plays even when they 
are acted, but I know that it. held me from beginning to end. 
."What’s your opinion, Raymond ?” _ , 

The man whose recent retirement from writing for the 
Theatre had been greeted with expressions of regret by practic- 
ally every newspaper that had recorded it, gave a characteristic, 
-half -mocking' sthile. _ _ , 

“It’s not so bad,’’ he said; “yes, I think it will do. Tom 
knows how to put his stuff across.’’ He reached over and 
y)laced a hand affectionately on Farrar’s arm. “Congratulations, 
Tny boy !” 

. . The Rev. William Burnside — ^the third member of the smaU 

party met at Raymond Hurlbut’s flat in Lincoln’s Inn, to bear 
the reading of the first play that Tom Farrar had wTitten entirely 
•off his own bat — leaned back in his chair and blew a cloud of 
tobacco smoke towards the ceiling. 

“And to think it’s all been done in about four j^ears !’’ he 
corrimented. “I don't say, Tom, you don’t deserve it, but do 
.you ever stop to think what a lucky young devil you are ? To 
be both a comparatively rich man, and one of London’s most 
successful playwrights at twenty-seven ! Why, there’s been 
nothing like it since Noel Coward burst upon the scene !’’ . 

The man he addressed pointed to Raymond Hurlbut. 

“You ought to be talking to Raymond,” he replied, a deep 
undercurrent of seriousness in his voice ; “whatever I’ve done, 
and whatever luck I have had — and I admit I’ve had heaps — are 
all due to him.” 

That s the sheerest drip,” came the reply ; “since we’ve 
started scratching each other’s backs, a nauseating practice, let 
me tell you, young feller-me-lad, I must say that if I hadn’t 
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i)oth. Seein&i^ou'iwo -.makes/up for a lot of disappointmenfs' j 
have had with'-otlier people." ' ■ ' . 

“There goes ‘the best bloke I’ve ever known ! remarkec 
•Hurlbut, when the door had closed behind the visitor. 

“Yes,” supported Tom ; “Burnside always thakes me fee 
there really must be a God.” 

Walking through the crowded streets to his flat in the Albanj 
Tom’s thoughts returned to the past, and when he finally foum 
himself in bis own comfortable quarters, he was still thinkini 
of the old grubby days in Burminster instead of the radian 
present. 

It had been Hurlbut’s remark about him going around with 
girl which had caused him to dip into the days that were gon 
beyond recall, and these, in turn, had forced the image of the gii 
be had once loved back into his mind. 

• Where was Maud Latimer now ? What had happened t 
her ? Many stories had been circulated since that tragic firs 
night of the Richard .\rden play in which, playing the leadin 
.part, she had been booed by the Pit and Gallery on the fall of th 
final curtain. Breaking with Laidley Mortimer, she had produce 
a number of other shows herself — all failures — until she ha 
been declared bankrupt. .After that her name had been linke 
with a notoriously pioi ligate Indian Prince. They had live 
diogether until a scandal which would have lifted the lid off tl 
West End it it had noi been hushed up for State reasons, cause 
a separation. After that Well, the further stories wei 
conflicting ; some said that she had gone to .America, where si 
had married a simple-minded muki-nnllionaire ; others declare 
Aat she was the lavouriie of a famous Italian statesman. T1 
important tiling was that she had apparently vanished fro 
Tondon. In any case, he had never seen her again : a fact fi 
which he was v t-rv ttjanklul, for lie wondered, whenever tl 
possibility of him djing so had occurred to him. what he shou 
say to her. 


m 

The pavement outside the Coventry Theatre in Shaftesbui 
Avenue was crammed. The First Night of T/te &Ian W1 
oVasn t Himself had brought a more than usually inquisitii 
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